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SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the mat- 
ter appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except by special authorization. 


The RED BOOK Magazine 


VOL. XLIV, No. 3 


ROBERT 
BENCHLEY 


Mr. Benchley resents being 
declared by critics to be the 
wittiest man in America, and 
his resentment has taken 
form in the master-work of 
his career—a new Pilgrim’s 
Progress. In its course he re- 
counts the sanguinary adven- 
tures in New York City of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters, 
of Dyke, Ohio. In making 
more vivid and real what may 
be called the Peters Saga, 
Mr. Benchley will be assisted 
by Mr. John Held, Jr., whose 
rigidly classic art is so widely 
known. Mr. Benchley and 
Mr. Held will effect the de- 
but of Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
in the forthcoming—the Feb- 
ruary — issue of this magazine. 


Published Monthly. On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. 
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What Is An 


Opportunity? 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. s. 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


HAT which is an opportunity for 

one is an impossibility for another. 
The capacity for human happiness is rel- 
ative—some have it to a large degree, 
some have it not at all. Art is a pleas- 
ure to some, a bewildering enigma to 
others. Science is dull to many; to the 
initiate it is stimulating and enlighten- 
ing. Those who can lightly vault a rail 
fence need not crawl under. It is all a 
matter of preparedness. 

In our Private Schools boys and girls 
are prepared for the opportunities of 
life. They are trained, made ready and 
equipped for those various conditions 
which arise from day to day—the op- 
portunities of some, the obstacles of 
others. 

To be unprepared is to be barred from 
most of the life worth living. The un- 
educated are practically waifs in the in- 
tellectual world! In the material world 
the individual who is unprepared loses 
opportunities daily. He is fettered to a 
narrow, illiberal, often unprogressive ex- 
istence. And he and his dependents 
suffer constantly from a natural inability 
to achieve that which the prepared man 
or woman does with slight effort. It is 
a deplorable state in which to rear 
American boys and girls when our Pri- 
vate Schools are constantly producing 
trained individuals of exceptional force 
and character in all walks of life. 

In our Private Schools children receive 
individual training instead of mass in- 
struction. Their individual capacity, not 
the emergencies of “‘quantity education,” 
determines the manner and method of 


their training. Thus they develop as 
individuals, as personalities, instead of re- 
maining members of the herd, the flock 
or the group. And in pointing to this 
distinction it is not at all necessary to 
gainsay the general value of group in- 
struction. But the specific preparation 
which results from the individual train- 
ing of our Private Schools retains ad- 
vantages too obvious for argument. 

It is to the Private School, therefore, 
that we look for the boys and girls who 
are to find opportunities in what to the 
lesser privileged remain impossibilities. 

The publishers of THe Rep Book Mac- 
AZINE have for many years realized the 
value of the Private School as an insti- 
tution. They have established a com- 
prehensive School Information Depart- 
ment which gives to readers, without 
charge, information collected by personal 
visits to Private Residential Schools 
throughout the United States. Please 
refer to the school announcements on 
the following page for a list of worth- 
while schools—or we shall be glad to 
help you personally if you are having 
difficulty in the selection of a school for 
the next term, or looking ahead, are en- 
deavoring to make a wise choice for fu- 
ture years. Please give all pertinent 
details and address me personally. 


afi 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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JAMES E. AMENT 
., LL.D. 
President 

A National Board- 

ing School for Girls 

in the suburbs of 
Washington, D. C. 
Two-year Junior College 
with special and vocational 
courses. College Prepara- 
tory. 32 buildings. Send 
for descriptive catalog. 
Address Registrar, Box 195, 
\_—*Forest Glen, Md. 


finest private and official 
Washington. Courses include grades, high school, 
college preparatory, collegiate, domestic science, sec- 
retarial, music, art, expression Students observe 
Government operations. Athletics, dramatics. Attrac- 
tive social life within school. For catalog address 

Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 











In the residential section 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D.,. eamnamnsnscndtinsmmnceneds D.C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


for Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city andcountry. High School and Collegiate forms, 
Household Science and Arts. Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athietics Address 

THE SECRETARY Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 
art: other art, academic or coliege subjects may be 
elected. Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
R. and MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


FAIRMONT °°"3ints*" 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 

Advanced Courses for High School aduates. Music, Ast, 
Expression. Educational se sc Nasiousl Capital. 
For catalogue, address FAS 

2107-2109 S Street 


GUNSTON, HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D 

1892. Preparatory and aca- 
graduate and college work. 

Domestic Science, Athletics. 

Principal 





o.c. 





A school for girls. Est. 

demic courses. Two years’ 

Music, Art, Expression, 
Mrs. Beverley ®. Mason, 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, E “xpression 
und Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Education. Nine 
ew buildings on 125-acre suburban site. Our own Farm and 
Dairy. Applications for 1925-26 now being received. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., P Box R, Frederick 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For women, ten miles from_MBaltimore. Four-year 
ourses leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading 
to certificate. Personal supervision of strong faculty. 
ec fireproof buildings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 
: stablished 11 1853. Catalog. Box 1-R, Lutherville, Md. 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School for 
ractical training of young women. Junior College De- 
artments, Music, Art, Home Economics, Kindergarten, 
Normal Gymnastics, etc. Pipe organ, gymnasium. Ad- 
dress as a 


, $ BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


FOR GIRLS. In mountains near New York, 
Graduates enter = euttiiente aon ee 

xams. Practical courses: Finishing; 
Ir. College. New Gym and pool. CATALOG. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude | R. Wyant, Bethlehem, Pa. 
100 GIRLS 


LINDEN, HAGL, eons 


Gen- 
Sredoate, "Naparacs Joner Shock. iterated Caisitgs 


>. W. Srencen, D Box 137, Litits, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Standard A.B. 














F79® YEAR 


Attractive Home Life. 





DARLINGTON 





MARYMOUNT 


COLLEGE FOR WOM 
| Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 


demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, ete. Paris Branch. 
Write for catalogue to The Reverend Mother. a 


_ firs. Buswell’s Residence 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 54th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any ow York 
schon’, one or studio. Eleetive Ohaperonage. Ninth Year, 
7683. Open All Year. Catalogue. Registration ose ta 1924-1925 


MARY IMMACULATE § SCHOOL 
For at See and Day 
100- —_ Estate; 1 hour New York. 
dress, Sister Directress, 
OSSINING-ON ON- HUDSON, N. Y. 


110 ak sim pre MRS. MERRILL’s 





School for Girls 
> beautiful suburban estate overlooking 
Long Island Sound, near New York City 
Address, MRS. MERRILL 
ORIENTA PC POINT, MAMARONECK, N. ¥. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


HILLSID 


45 miles from New York 

college entrance examinations. 

courses. Organized athletics 
MARGARET R ae. A. B. 5 CPi og 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) =a 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior -. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 








tg Conn. 
FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for 
General 





HOWARD SEMINARY 


43rd year. A famous old New England country school for girls. 
Preparation for co as w = one ia J inte re Tee — course tor 
or AND van € 


MRS. aEonGe w. “EMERSON. ‘Principals: 


30. Hos Howard Street, Wes' 
ARY — 


healthful and re- 


LASELL SEMIN 
Music, Art, 





A school that develops well-trained, 
sourceful womanhood. Home Economics, 
College ime —d and Secretarial Courses. 
y M. Winslow, Principal 

140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 


Kendall hall 


endoll 


| FORGIRLS. U nquestioned scholastic standards. Rall 


Exceptional physical advantages. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall, Box 61 S28S.iissens 


Day and 
Boarding 


|'C'CUDDER SCHOOL 


West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 


New York 


1-K. Ossining, 





The Carmel School for 
Girls on beautitul Lake 


4. High School—college preparatory and general 
lege and high school graduates. 3. Household 
Arts—1l-yr. course with diploma. 4. Secial Welfare and 
Community Service—with actual field work. 5. Musio— 
Attractive student homes. New York advantages fea 
tured. Athletics, swimming, horseback riding. 
Address Miss R, B. Scudder, 244 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City 
Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
‘ “Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
-_ 

HIGHLAND MANOR 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. All! 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box R 
Ossining School 
For Girts Ossining-on-Hudson 
and Economic Courses. Separate school for younger girls 

Illustrated year book on request. 

Clara C. Fuller, Principal, Box_ N. Y. 
Gleneida. 49 miles trom New York. 600 feet elevation High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. 

and special a. Athletics. — year. New lwuilding for 
Dr. Clarence P. P _ McClelland, President, Box 614, Carmel, N. Y. 
Dom. Sci.; Secretarial; Finishing. Lower School for ay | 
girls. Horseback riding and all athletics. (Summer Camp.) 

Catalog of Ursuline Academy, Box R, Mide Middletown, N. Y. 


2. Secretarial and Executive Training—for col- 
all branches; 15 instructors. 
EER Che Castle 
grades and courses including Junior College and Music 
56th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Musi 
College preparatory, General 
Junior School. For catalog addre 
2 Hrs. from N.Y.C. Graduates enter college without exams 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address ; ee 

_RusseLui SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N.} 


DWIGHT 3k 


College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses. 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Catalog on Request. 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Engiewood, 


“A good school for Girls.” 
paeuaeey Full information on request. 


pungote Pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Box 94. 
nstitute Hackettstown, N. J. 


N. J. 








Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a py home life. 
Send f for Year 

1670 Summit Street Newton, Mass. 
Founded 1851 

For Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Prepara- 
tory courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. _ Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 4.22u2'"7 Schoo! 

InaCollege Town 

Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards. 

Music, Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Outdoor 

sports including canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior School. 
Wildcliff—Graduate School. Write for catalogs 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls. 
Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation 
and courses for girls not going to college. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Catalogue. 
Address SECRETARY, Box 155, _ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
PENN HA SCHOOL for GIRLS. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses 
MAY each year 
New 
and 
R. 





Birmingham. Pa. 





Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. 
spent at a Cc ity. Work ——_—2* w a interruption. 
gy pool. ae Ue. Catalogue 

views. ‘Address FRANK S. hestenn, 2 . M., Prin., Box 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical training. outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and Write Dept. R, 
Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 








VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE {%,Gi"'s,an¢ 


Young Women 
4lst year. 27 states. High School and Junior College 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. lLracing climate. 


Alt. 1900 ft. Gym 
Swimming pool, new dormitory 


> with private baths 
Va., Bristol, Box 145, H. G. Noffsinger, A.) A.M., 


FAIRFAX HALL 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main Line rai! 
roads. College preparatory. year graduate work 
Music, Art. Home a Expression, Secretaria! 
Modern building. 35 acre Riding. Golf. i John 
Noble Maxwell, Pres. Fairfax Hall, Box B, E 8, ic, Va 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for “Girls 


and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, Va. 

In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, Junior College 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics. Secretarial, Lil-rary, 
Journalism, Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. Gertrade Harris 
Roatwright, V. t 


Pres. 


for 


Junior College 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE erect inching 
One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art 
Expressica, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasiur 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate §700 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music. 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 


E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 
Warrenton Country School For Girls 


Qoliese tory and general course. French, the faneuage of 

ie house. e school P+ Sheaped to teach girls how to st , to 
Sokew them nearer na’ and to inculcate habits of order and 
economy offers a fixed rate. 


wing and 
Riding are the a Separate building for little giris. 











M. Boutigny, Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gulf 








BY-THE-SEA 


Junior College for young 
women. National patronage 
Ideal location on Gulf Coast 
Mild, healthful climate. Four 
years high school, two years 
college. Cultural courses in 
clude Music, Art, Expression, 
Hiome Economics, retarial 
work. All modern equipment 
Year round outdoor life. Land 
and water sports Horseback 
riding. For catalog address 


GULF-PARK 
Box W, Gulfport, Mississippi 














Park College 








WARD-BEL M ONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and2 
years college work, Strong Music and Art 
Jepartments, Also Literature, Expression 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
Country Club. References required 
Jooklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 



























Li 


73 St, Mary's 


»sident Board of Trustees. 

ths > aratory usic 

life yom aes ern putiding 
Helen. "Augusta ‘Loomi Ss, 






Bishop Themes, te Calter, P 
Day School ry 





ild climate 
Limited enroll 
1257 Popiar Bivd. 





Outdoor 





Southern Seminary S7thyear 


A School of Character. For girls and young ™ men 5 tne Ridge 
Mtas. of ¥: irginia Preparatory, Seminary and Colleg usic, 
Ar Expres 1, Commercial, Home Economics, Spx rts, Health: 


$49). Catak Box 980, Buena Vista, Va. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 








for: select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; cation 
Pan 5 Bige Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. S vane aor iA i. course 
ecial advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 


31 buil oe , outdoor sports; swimming, be ating bcbeshee 
riding, € oe and illustrated boo 


hatiens | BRENAU. Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


ASHLEY HALL fering a broad va 


riety of -ourses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern equipment Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Address 

Mary V. McBee, M. A. Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Girl's school of- 





Founded 1827 


Young 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for 
Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Econon Susiness, Oratory, Music. 138 Acres Gym 
nasium, Swimming Pool Catalog. 

4 L. Roemer, President, Box 1024, St. Charles, Mo. 


SCHOOL 
For Girls 


ELMwoo 


3d year. Ist grade thru Junior High School. Boarding 
ay. Beautiful grounds in finest residential district 
Best care; ener nment —- rench, music, art 
dramatic c 


Miss Aline a. Sherwood, ‘A. B., ye - 4945 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


Starrett School for Girls ("°° 





we tory and Junior College irses, co-operative wit 
U liversit fC} Z Prey ves for all s. A Home Sc! 
in our r le er root | lings. Located on one of Chicag 


B atalogue Free 
“adiness Box 24, 4515 Drexel Bou!., Chicago, Ill 


— HAL 


A recognized Academy and 
Junior College for Girls 


a . Art ) Art ¢ Secretarial (€ 
! les. Athlet re Fe nnn lent activities. M 
x gs he tif 1 gre oe og ted registration, Illustrated 
cat gue € ‘Ad ress 
Registrar, Box’ R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


" Rechderd College for Women — 


M. de 


A college of distinguished graduates A.B 8 S.. A 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Ro River All girls 
bs re ‘ip ute in athletics ~ 1 I mate - ge with many student 


tor cata 


aha 
Wm. . “Maddox, PhD. "President Box R. B.. Rockford, Il. 


Memphis 
Cerunessee 


Home and 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
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SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


Enter 
After the Christmas Holidays 
When New Dormitory Space 
Will Be Ready For 
30 Additional Boys 


Enrollment now means a 
saving of time, and will 
give the boy better prepa- 











ration. Shattuck is an en- 
dowed preparatory school 
where superior instruction, 


high ideals and the tradi 
, tions of sixty years accom- 
> plishment teach the boys 
to work hard and play 
\, ‘ 
hard Thorough prepa- 
‘ration for college or 
business. Military system 
modelled after West 
— Point All popular 
sports under eight ex- 
» perienced coaches. Ath- 
letic field and swimming 
pool Summer school 
—s Apply immediately to 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Box R Faribault, Minn. 











77th Year 





The oldest and the leading school for young 


boys in the West. Ge = a home life. One 
hour from Chicago. iress Noble Hill, 
_ Principal, _Box D- “ty woodstock, aa 





Non-Military. 


On Lake—hour north of hicago. All Athletics. 


Strictly “oe Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Endowed. 


Catalog of 3. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, tl. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
comme last year. Lower school with separate buil — 
for young boys. LS teacher for every ten cadets i 
ath lett es. 5lst . For catalog address Col. H. D. 


Abells, Supt., ‘Box “1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught “‘howt ‘sf 
Graduates enter college without exami- 


CATALOG Addeees President 


study. 





nation. Also | 
APPLY EARLY 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
— ge Prepara- 

Military 


training for physical growth and ment * ai ion. Rates 
conservative. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff rows. Pres., 
Box 243, Germantown, Near Dayton, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 


4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Econom- 
ics. Outdoor Sports. 9 Buildings. New Col 
lege Dormitory Campus 25 acres. 72nd year 
Second Semester opens February 3rd, 1925 For 
catalog address 


Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean 
Ill 





Box 653, Mt. Carroll 


Marlborough School for Girls 


5047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 

Boarding and day school. 35th year opens 
Sept. 30. General and college preparatory courses 
( olle ge certificate rights. Special advantages for 
Music, French, History of Art, etc. Beautiful 
modern building Open air study rooms. Out 
door life ene year. Gymnasium, basket- 
ball, tennis, horseback riding. Address 


Mrs. Luther Drake, Pres. or Miss Ada S. Blake, Prin. 











School Information 


selection 
hand information collected by 


per year. Enclose stamped return envelope and 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





The Red Book 
of the school suited to individual needs 
Personal visits to the schools 
age, Previous education, the kind of school you wish, 
address 


is always glad to help its readers in the 
We furnish first 
In writing please give full details as to 
approximate location, and what you plan to pay 
The Director, Department of Education 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Magazine 








AGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 


branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 


means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at 
mosphere of sympathy, understand 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page This is the 
largest school of its kind in America 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 














PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline 
Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Pele Alte, Alto, Cal. 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY —— 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request 














New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round 
Every boy_rides. Moderate rates 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


WISCONSIN, Wauke laheld 
The American 


St. John’s Military Academy Bm omy 





Eminen fitted for training Amer ys Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction Situate "4 n gh ground, in 


Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16-A 


NORTHWESTERN NAVAL ACADEMY 


( ni “ago. An endowed College Preparatory 
Se ‘ollege distinctive advantages 
u d met st discriminating parents 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, ‘Pres, —_ Lake Geneva, Wis. Wis. 


MILITARY AND 


70 miles from 





Combi: 


1es per 





u n and 

Upper and Le Com- 

a llege ! a sy Genera ur School 

urses ield, gymnasiur Catalog. 
Col. F ‘t. ——7 ‘D.D.. Supt., Epworth, lowa 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL "33::< 








Traine for leaders by a comprehe , stem of ath- 
letics, military — general ac ities that reach every 
boy. An Honor System that bui Ids character High 
School and Junior Colle 


catalogue address: 354 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MO., bed ‘idee fr m Kansas City 
Oldest Milita ry Scho he Mis asset pp 
Separate school for you b. 

Col. Ss. Sellers, Box R. oe Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy wee phen 

ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training Equipment and faculty ex 

ceptional. Forcatalog address Cor. E.Y. BURTON, Pres. 
MISSOURI, Mexico, Box 124. 


MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


mt. ¢, Office, ‘a. Med. 


“4 ~) ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body” 





For Catalog address 
REV. CHARLES ILERBERT Seema. S. T. D., Rector 
Box 240 HOWE, INDIANA 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location Military drill subordinate 
to academic ork wwer school for younger boys 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics 

M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
OxuI0, COLLEGE HILL, (near Cincinnati), Box 27 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. Col 
lege preparatory and general courses t. 0. T. C. Unit 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upper and 
Lower Schools. Send tor catalog 

Box R. Asheville. N. C. 


Send us the Boy and wewill return you the Man 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America’s Great Open 
Air School on the Gulf—a year around school. Smal! 
Classes, College-bred Faculty. Separate department and 
campus for boys 8 to 15 Helpful catalogue free. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 






/ 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





PEDDIE 


An Endowed school for boys 
5%h year. Thorough college 
preparation in a school of fine tra- 
ditions and progressive modern 
methods. Peddie is generously en- 
dowed and offers superior advan- 
tages in both instruction and 
equipment at moderate rates. 60 
acre campus with facilities for all 

sports. Catalog. 
Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster 

Box 1-F, Hightstown, N. J. 











The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tx: SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and ‘a | e. 
school with the personal touch. 42 miles 
from New York, 66 miles hy ‘Philadelphia. 


For c¢ aipleg stares 
Major Chas. Box 118, Freehold. N.J. 





BORDENTOWN Wiis 

Institute 
rhorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to oaey, ly pervised athletics, 40th year. Cat- 
slogue, - sandon, Principal wl Commandant, 


Drawer C- -SoRDENTOWN-On: THE-DELAWARE, N. J 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory school for Boys. College 
entrance, Business and special courses. Ideal location, 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Write for Catalog and View 
Look to Major C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, 
Wenonah, N. J. ‘ ae - 

Fz PRINCETON 
TUTORING apne 2 
College preparation. Distincti 

Write for interesting new booklet. 


JOHN G. HUN, Headmaste 
Princeton, N. J. 





**Edgehill”’ 

87th year. In the mountains 

Carson Long ong Institute | 54% hours from New York 
Beys taught how to learn, 
r, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 
tary training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, $400. 

Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, Pa. 

Preparatory 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 22:2, 


Accredited. Small classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rates. 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical school. Healthful 
ition. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches 

how to study, to recognize his own abilities. All 
udoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Address 
r. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


108 years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 


and 


hours from Pittsburgh. how to 


College 


Charlies E. Myatt, President, Box 128, Chester, Pa. | 


ERKIOMEN obppontthn?y 
OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. All 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Kates, 
Separate Junior School with Home Care Address 
Oscar S. Kriebel, , 0. OD. Principal Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious boys under a dormitory in- 
fluence that makes for manhood. Send for catalog. 
W. P. Tomlinson, M. A. F. H. Somerville, B. S. 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Electricity 
_ Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering Complete 
in one year. Theory and practical applications. Est. 1893. 


Construction, installation, testing rite for catalog. 
Bliss Electrical School, 115 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


The McCallie Sch Where the honor system 


really works! Founded to 
instill Christian principles. Preparation for college, or 
government academies. Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Bible taught. 


Military training. Large athletic 
ds, gymnasium, swimming pool. 


‘ Cc potaies a 
8.) McCallie, M.A., J.P. McCallie, M.A., Ph. D 


SEWANE 


saan RY 

ACADEMY 

An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
we preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
rested, intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 
00 fireproof barracks. All_ athletics. 
Catalog. Addre ss Registrar, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn, 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


aratory gr ade, nation-wide patronage, refining in- 

‘e. $500,000 pliant built by U. S. Gov't. All athletics, 
solf. swimming pool. R.O.T.C. ¢ ‘ollege preparation ; busi- 
he couse; junior school. Fixed charges $620. Catalog. 
Col. C. E. Crosland, Pres., Box 304, COLUMBIA, TENN, 








Founded | 


| Certificate 


| Tel. Endicott 3396 G 


| buildings. 


| For For catalog, 


Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a mili- 
tary system that develops manliness, obedience 
and honor. Business course. Separate school 
for younger boys. Extensive campus in the 
hills. Weill-planned recreation and athletics. 
Riding School with excellent stable of horses 
Swimming pool. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 91 Manlius, New York 














College Preparatory 
Boarding School for 
Prepares for all leading colleges and universities. 
privileges. Small classes. Individual atten- 
Special tutoring school. All branches of athletics. 
caraiog, today. The Cascadilla Schools, Box 


Cascadilla Schools 
Boys. 


Vrite for 
138. Ithaca, 


Self-Reliance 


GIveE your son the 

~ self-reliance found. 
pa on good education—good 
physiqne—good discipline. 


his Academy combines with 
thorough education, wholesome 
military training. College prepar- 
atory and Junior Schools; Com- 
mercial courses, manual training, Thirty- 
fourth year. Splendid location, modern build- 
ings, supervised athletics and study. Cav: alry, 
Infantry, Cadet, Band, 
New York Military Academy 
Cornwa.t-on-Hupson, New Yor« 
Brig.-Gen. Mucton F. Davis, D.S -M., Supt. 


SUFFIELD A School for Boys. 34% hour 
from New York City. Thorough 
preparation for college or business, Complete equipment 
Department for young boys. Book 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 





EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 

College preparatory. kone. enviable record, 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address Principals, Box R-1, * Peekskill, N. Y¥. 


See RapmentRiodon shoot 


a 4 
preparatory, also Business Cou woe a A care- 
dire te ved ro the advancement of the "individual boy. Catale 
Address Mi - Sengstaken, Registrar, 536 Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn, N: v: 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON.N Y¥ 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. 
training. Athletics. Separate school for boys under 13 


William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


Military 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


~ ROXBURY 


A College Preparatory School for the Individual. Expert Tutoring 
Methods. Classes limited to five. Organized Athletics. Champion 


Football Teams. A. R. Sheriff, Head Master, Cheshire, Conn. 


JUNIOR x COLLEGE 
scHoo. CARMEL HALL pncpanatony 
Country home school, Enrollment limited to sixty boys 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City. 
Address: Ralph W. Crane, 8.A., Headmaster 
Academy Hill, Stratford, Connecticut. 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





$1,000,000 equipment 
HIGH FOR 


con ‘Kelvin School os 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 
College gocnareteey. 2Zist year. _[ndividual instruction 


and small subject groups. 
A L. Dionnk, Headmaster 





BERKELEY-IRVING * 24% $c%0° 


“* From Primary to College” 
45th Year. Small classes. Thorough instruction. Prepares for col- 
lege or for business. Swimming pool; gymnasium building; roof 
playground—all on premises. Outing classes. Illustrated Catalogue 
upon application. 311 West 83rd St., > 


DE LA SALLE SCHOOL 


Ten Miles from Utica 
Catholic Boarding School For Boys. Conducted by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Age, 10 to 16. From 
6th to Sth Grades inclusive. Terms. Address 


Brother Robert, Box 64, Oriskany, New York 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy. 


Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. ‘Improved facilities. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U.S. Offic “ ~ "tailed. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools. Read our 
catalogue. Address Box 10, Spring fain. renn. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Kindergarten through eighth grade. 
needs. Nurse and House- 
region. 7 


For boys 5 to 14. 
Military suited to young boy 
mother. Beautiful. healthful 1200 ft. alt. 7 
Rate $450. Special summer rates. Catalog. 
Address Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it. 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


Camp Highland Lake 


America’s Most Spi d Boys’ Camp 
“*Land of the Sky. ** on the Celebrated Asheville Plateau, 
ear ta 4 . Cc. 


address Georgia M ititary Academy, College Park, Ga. 


didly &. 





A military academy of highest standards; country lo- 
cation in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong 
faculty: close personal supervision; parental disci- 
pline; small classes. Junior unit R.O.T.¢ 76-acre 
campus; large athletic fields and 2-mile lake; golf. 


Summer session. Cadets enter any time. Address 
COL. SANDY VER, Box R, Ga. 





| couenm. E.  S. 





_THE MITCHELL SCHOOL 


and the 
fair play, 


A appeals to the American Boy 
thoughtful parent. Exponents of clean sport, 
and thoro work. Jpper and lower school 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, 
Box R, Billerica, Mass. 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 35th year. ‘‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 


OR. YLE, 
Box 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Balphur Springs. 
200 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings he improve ments, 
inc! luding Gymnasiam, Board and tuition 55). © atalog 

dress, Col. H. B. Moore A 2M. »Prin., Box 2a, Lewisburg,W.Va. 


B MILITARY ACADEPMY 
College Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
Best Home Influences. Modern Fireproof Sepjoment All Sports. 
hor Booklet, ** How the Bo. 
LIGON, PRESIDEN 


chool that 


. ves, 
Box cm, ‘Blackstone, Va. 


V IRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Pre Pp ares for 
Fishburne Military School Preiss ii 
R. O. T. C. under U. S. War eae ent. New 
Diploma admits to all collle ges 
averns at Grottoes. Catalog. 
» HU DGINS. Prin Hox R 


siness life. 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. 
Spring encampment near famous c 
Colonel MORGAN H H. 


RANDOLPH-MAGON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley 
of Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasiwn 
ind athletics. $500. 33rd session opened Sept. 25rd. Address 


CHAS. L. MELTON A. M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 
MILITARY 
ADEMY 


STAUNTO 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, all athletics. Complete pliant. Charges $650. Col. Thos 
H. Russell, 6B. S., Pres., Box R (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy ? 


For academic work of recognized merit; for 
self-discipline, initiative, thoroughness; for a 
straight, healthy body and manly bearing. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 

















Pace 10 


MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


$$$4444446666464646444466666; | 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent | 
America’s leading Institution for Dra- | 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 
New Winter Class Begins January 15th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Wlustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-A CARNEGIE HALL, New York | 
PPPPSS PSSST SSSR RESET TTETES: | 


NES WAYEWAN 


the man who trained Ann Pennington, Evetyn 
Law, Marilyn Miller, Gilda Gray and hundreds 
of other internationally famous stars, offers 
Complete Courses 
in All Types of DANCING 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR ee 
Art Booklet sent Sree on regr | 
WED WAYBURN Sruenes, oF STAGE DANCING. INC, 
1841 Broadway, Studio jew York City 


DENISHAWN 


RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN | — 














School of Dancing and its Related Arts. 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Classes 
THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE 
A quarterly Review devoted to the Art of the Dance 
$2.00 by the year a copy 


Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
Katharane Edson, Director, 327 W. 28th St., New York 


STAGE DANCING 
TAYSHT WALTER BAN ER 


for 
Chas. 


& 






Formerly Dancing Master 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, 





Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, | 
eo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
of Marilynn Miller, Fairbanks 
Twins, Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free. 





900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 





163-165 West 57th St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CHALIP, Principal. 
“I admire your energy ana work.’ 
be ANNA PAVLOVA.” 
Fall and Winter Courses Dntaler on request. | 


MOORE-GAYNORE oF *baxctnc 


Gertrude C. Moore, Late Director Denishawn School of | 


Dance. Midwinter Course, Jan. 12 to May 16—$250.00, 
605 S.New Hampshire Los Angeles, California | 


The Art Students’ League ofNew York 


49th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration. Composition, Modeling, under noted 
artists. New class in Wood Block and Color Printing 
under Joseph Pennell. Box R, 215 W. 57th St., New York. 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Register for January 
New York Paris London Florence 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume, Stage and Poster 
Design: Teachers’ Training; Saturday Courses, etc. Circulars. 
Address SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, New York 


NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Day & evening classes in Fine & Applied Arts. 
Two-year diploma course, Staff of 20 Specialists. 
NEW YORK Estab, BOSTON 
16%) Broadway 15 Yrs 248 Boylston Street 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Scuipture; Commercial and Normal Artes 
Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. Enter any time. For 
illustrated Catalog address 
harlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. R. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EX COMMEARCIAL 


RT SCHOOL 


“The Oldest Professional Art School in America” 
INDIVIDUAL Paogesge STUDENT SALES BuReAU 
_ Dept. 759 16 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, tl. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching MUSIC, Dramatic ft. Expre ssion, Opera, Languages 
Dancing. 125 instructors cial courses for teachers and so- 
loists, leading to FREE MASTER SCHO 1L. We own our dormi- 
torigs. enn: it NOW 
. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


(fincinnati Conservatory «Music 


gn Bussian Normal Schuol of Dancing 





~COmPomaren 


Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. Noted Fac- 
uty. Send for brocture to Bertha Baur, Director. 
2613-2693 Highland Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| OF MUSIC. 





School - Theatre 


THRESHOLD PLAYE 
DIRECTORS 

CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLISS 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS b ae CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experie nee before graduation 
Dancing, fencing, voice nen Bm pantomime 
Shakespeare, playwriting ete vier term opens 
January 2@ne 

For catalog address, * 
Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St. 







he Director’® 


.NEW YORK CITY 
















ELECTIVE 
Courses for Acting, Teaching ,Directing? 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 


DIRECTORS 
STAGB DANCING 


Alan Dale 
Wm. A. Brady and SINGING. Developing poise and 
Henry Milter rsonality essential for any calling in 
Sir John- Vartin ife. Alviene Art Theatre and Stock 
ar 30. arances while learnin; p- N.Y, 
J.J. ‘Shubert debuts and careers stressed. 
Marouerite Clark pectus write study desired to Secretary. 
Rose Coghlan 43 West 72nd St., N. ¥., EXT. 2 


. of ELOCUTION 

The National School and ORATORY 

The oldest chartered Sc shool of Expression in America 

Degrees granted, Public Speaking. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, p *rofessional and Finishing 

Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Piin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught 
Dormitories. Two, L gg) aan Four year courses. Fall 
Term opened September 

15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Endowed. All branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real musical ~— and serious purpose. 
Catalog on request. Der 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. [22nd St.. New York 


New England Conservatory of Music 

THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
untington Ave., Boston, ass. 


| Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Where Students Succeed 
Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for intensive 
study. Special and Academic Courses in all branches of Music 
a matic Art and Languages. Rates reasonable. Let our Cata- 
logue help you. 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 





. . 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
5ist Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at any time. Departments—Piano, Voice, Vio 
Ka. Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 
pe Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
Liberal endowment — Artist teachers — reasonable cost, Collegiate, 
General, Preparatory and Public School Courses in Music: Opera, 
peese ry, Composition, Modern Languages, Dramatic Art and Public 
Reading All courses lead to degrees. Dormitory. 
ApoLr Haan, Director me Gorno, Dean 
r catalog 


ome of Music of Cincinnati, 1 1227 Elm ' Si., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


All branches of Music; Dramatic 
for free catalog. 
554 Kimball Hall, 


39th Annual session 
Art. Dormitory accommodations. Apply 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 
Chicago, Ill, 

‘Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY e322" 


Preparatory and Finishing School of the highest = 4. Founded 

1824. Junior Pupils in separate cottages. Endowed. Adirondack 

elevation. = athletics. Winter Sports. soca retari 11 Courses. 
CHARLEs E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President 


Box R, CAZENOVIA, N. 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarkand, N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
Home and school for children 6-14. Grade subjects, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. More personal supervision and cheerful spirit 
than can be found in large school. 


GRAND R IVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety Kay hen year. co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. mupervinnd athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong Sopatiaen in Musie and Xxpression. 
Rates $500. W. Hamblin, Principal, Box A-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio. near Ashtabula. 





Mature men and women. No chil- 
Save a Year dren. Preparatory, High Schoo} 
Equivalent. Business courses. Day. night, or boarding pupils. 
Some earn part expenses. Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Academy 














| 








The Red Book Magazine 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


his course is therefore ready for 
business two years sooner than one who 
takes a four-year course 
Also one-year course 
Accounting Course prepares for C. P. A 
examinations. 





r young women: Executive Secretary 
and Stenographic Secretary C. oupees. with proper cultural environment 
and pleasant living accommodations. both ear Book. Enter any month 


Peirce School of Business Administration 


Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


College grade courses, time-tested 
personal help and voca- 


Standardized, 
methods of instruction, 
tional service. 

University, College and High School 
save a year’s time by enrolling at Eastman. 
students enroll any time. 

Write for our illustrated prospectus. Address: 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Box 646 Poughkeepsie, New York 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Pershing, Vanderlip, ete. State authorized college 
\ degree courses in 2 OD ww courses; and 
Secretarial. Accounting, (¢ ). Co-ed, 59th year. 
CATALOG. Dir. RIDER Goi: RGE. Trenton, N. J. 


students 
New 


Business Administration-- 


piiege Grade, 





Courses, 
Kien "Shorter Business 
to 


Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year 


young men =< women of yo caliber. 


Courses raduates in dem Sen ~w'g 2 i lt Cc. ar 
L. Lin ree 
Burdett College, STON Founded 1879 





Bryant & Stratton Business College 
67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the —— higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, a. 





ACCOUNTANCY INSTRUCTION 











Warr SEH@DL 0 cnd Evening Classes 
OMeTERCE 


WEW YORK: 29 West 43rd Street 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO: 278-288 Massasei! Bidg. 
KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
Training for Educated Women 


Boston New York Providence 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training tor Young W: 
ons and two year courses. Resident and day students. 
LaMoreaux, A.B., Mrs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principa! 


315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


[Gited States 


‘Floren lorence B. 








Secretarial | School 
venue, 
Secretarial & ot tees Tran: ng. “Ask fe for Catalog R 
Irving Edgar Chase, 0 Vanderbilt 2474 
UNIVERSITIES 


| SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Opportunity to study business close to 


© Chicago. University degrees conferred. 
Ask for, Bulletin 7. 
ppuvawesvans UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
407 Commerce Evanston, Illinois 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. College of Libera! Arts and Sciences; Teach- 
ers College; School of Commerce. Professional Schoois:—Theology 
Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chiropody. School of Music; 
Training School for Nurses; University High School. 

Send for bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


MONTESSORI “witeséz* 


VILLAGE 
Cottage plan. Co-educational. Three to twelve 
years. Exceptional clientele. 
Mrs. Anna Paist Wycombe, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


All year around school for children 3 to years. One 
hour from New York. Ideal home surroundings. 
27 acres. School farm. Experienced teachers and a 
trained nurse. Booklet. Mrs. J. J. CAREW, RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 








Write THE RED Book MaGAZINE for School 
information. Be sure to state whether 
| for boy or girl, age, location desired. Ad- 
dress Director, Department of Education. 
33 West 42d Street New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











QUIT WISHING 
AND WAITING 


EARN 
$3500 to 5000 a Yr. 


LEARN 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 





YOU LEARN BY DOING 


We train each student individually—no classes 
whatever—using the tools of the trade and you 
learn on regular dental work. But we do not 
make the serious mistake of depending on prac- 
tical work alone. You are given definite theoret- 
ical training as well. 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send today for Free Catalog No. 8, outlining Scholarshi 

Offer, how students * rn by Doing’’ actual work throug! 

practical, individual instruction, day or evening sessions, 
you can while Learning 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
Established 30 Years 


New York Philadelphia 
186 W.52nd St. 1305 N.Broad St. 








Buffalo trectige 
1226 Main St. 


JIZN 








The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 
The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the ““Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 

Send for catalogue 


37 West 17th St. New York City 








Become a PROFESSIONAL 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify by quickly for splendid paying 

lene usiness of your own. 

otion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 

News- Photogr: ography. Motion Picture or 
Professional View CAMERA FREE. 
Illustrated Booklet ins today’ a grest opportunities in this fas- 
cinating profession. nd for it NC 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF 
Dept. 32-C 
- Men and Women to 


Wa nted Learn Photography! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 








‘Learn ‘Watchwork, Jowelorywork 


and Engraving «. To 


wa: demand, Address CAL, ‘Dept. 1 
Bradley tnetitute. PEORIA, ILL ibcICAL ope 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
EXCEPTIONAL ‘CHILDREN — 
can be d training 
BOYS, GIRLS, "LITTLE P FOLKS» 
Three Separate Schools. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 7 ‘Langhorne, Pa. 
___ Mollie | Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVER VEREUX | SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progr has been Retarded 
Three schools for Boys and 4 — all ages requiring Scientific 
Observation and Instruction. Male faculty for older boys. 


Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 








AE DLEY & “Individual school” 


—— attention and individual 
regular schools. Academic 
J. R. HEDLEY, 


i. ; J. R. uantsy. M.D., 
papa ‘esident Physician 
NSIDE, PA., (12 mi. from Phtla.) 


PERKINS 2SiQoh 


For children having adjustment difficulties at home or 
school. Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. In- 
timate home life. 1 Staff. Medical direction. 


Franklin H. Perki Lancaster, Mass. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 
acre estate. 
ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 
_ HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal _ HALIFAX, MASS. 
THE BANCROFT ‘SCHOOL 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
For children whose mental development has not 
normally. 
Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


Por Boys and Girls who require more 
instruction than can be given in t 
Industrial, Cultural 

MRS. 





E. A. Farrington, M. D., 
Address Box 125 


Schermerhorn Home School | 

Asuburban home school for children of slightly retarded 

mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 

_R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


Mid-Year Entrance 


Don't make the mistake of. wasting a whole 
term by waiting until next fall to enroll in 
the school of your choice. 

If for any reason you were unable to enter 
school last September, enter at the begin- 
ning of the second term in February. Or 
if you have just finished your course in one 
school, register now for a continuation of 
your work through the second term of a 
more advanced school or college. 

Any of the schools or colleges listed on 
these pages will gladly co-operate with you 

in planning your next term's work. Write 
to them. Or if you need special advice in 
the selection of a school write, giving full 
details, to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 




















month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and best 
college of its kind in the world. Established over 30 
years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 
beav- 
Get this FREE Book! | jtitay itesteated book = 
scribing wonderful opportunities in eld. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of. PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOX 615 EFFINGHAM, ILL. 
The United Hospital 
. > 
Training School for Nurses 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Located in an attractive suburb of New York City. 
Two years and eight months’ training leading to the 
degree of Registered Nurse 

Strong theoretical courses under qualified instructors— 
supervised practical work—high official rating. Text 
books, uniforms after acceptance into the school, allow- 
ance and scholarship for advanced study at Columbia 
| University provided 

Eighteen Units of High School work demanded for 
admittance. 

February class now forming. 

For information apply to Superintendent of Nurses. 











The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ home; nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Address 


Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-yearcourse. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, accredited High - + hool diploma orequivalent. 
| Uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance during 
training. Student Loan Fund. Write to Dept. 103, 
MICHAEL REESE HOsPITaL Cc hicago, Til. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. State Accredited. 


Unusual advantages offered young women between eighteen 
and thirty-five years, high school education, good health. 
Maintenance, text books, uniforms furnished. Monthly 
allowance. Students’ loan fund. Chicago Memorial Hos- 
pital, 2814 EL Ellis A Ave.. . Dept. R. , Chicago, } 





maddonteis.¥- 4. | DET Y SICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-educational. 

B.P.E. - a Dormitory for Women. 
+e 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Dept. RI! 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 

. = 
Physical Education 
For Women. (Accredited.) Strong Faculty. Splendid 
dormitories, 2 year Normal Course. Apply now. Cata- 
log and hook of views—free. 
Chicago Normal School. ‘of Physical Education 

Dept. 28. 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nurs- 
ing. School of Home Economics. Each affiliated with 
famous Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual fa- 
cilities for practical experience. For Catalogue, address: 
Registrar, Battle Creek College, Box 752, Battie Creek, Michigan 


The Sargent School eaJ2vicn 


Education 
Established 1881 


Booklet on request 
| D. A. SARGENT GENT 
20 Everett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Pere ICAL EDUCATION 
THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL 
of S eens and Physicai Education 

fe cosienal c couree. Day and 
‘w dormi- 
2nd. Sond” for illu Mestresed catalog. | 
Washington, D.C. | 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 


Two-year Normal and 
Spring Term 





Two-year Ni 
Night Schosle'N 
Spring 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
143 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY | 





Pace |! 


Gicits ot ones for tree 


1300-1316 


W. Harrison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELECTRICALSCHOOL Dept. 120-1 
EtectricalCenter of the World 


Drafting Graineering, 
g Architecture 
The future beckons . . . our 52-page Blue Book points the 
FR wayltina short, intensive day or night course, 

prepare yourself for a good drafting position. 
BOOK Then continue your engineering or pees” 
turestudy evenings. Write for Blue Book t« 


tells about the constant demand for Chicago Tec the iabiad 
men... itshows you howtocarve out your own future 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE (2ist Year) 
Dept. 16,Chicago Tech Bidég., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Specializingin train:ng of professional Drafts- 
men—Mechanical, Architectural, etc; indi- 
vidual instruction; complete course 3 to 9 
months. For information address Local Dept. 
G-119 Roy C. Claflin, President, 14th and T 
Streets, Washington, D. C. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. Iligh School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low 
For catalog address, Box R-1t, Angola, Ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Gieree and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught from 
Big salaries; erent mg = ee Oldest, largest schor 
Endorsed by Te elegraph, Rai and Government eile 


Valparaiso 





Feqertanging. oon fs and Stearn Sign 


— Learn in a few 
/— 7% 


Austin Avenue, beat 1201 Chicago, 


i College of Auction Bridge” 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 
players or beginners. Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special lessons on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet. 


| 
| 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. | 


20 West 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City | 


National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


39th year. (Accredited.) Second Semester starts 
February 2, 1925. Two and three-year courses. 
Enthusiastic student body of 380. High school 
graduates from accredited schools admitted without 
examination. Six Dormitories on College grounds. 
Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. Address, 


- 1171 








Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, ML 





Bea uty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling—manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
orChiropedy. Thorough—practical 
short course. Positions awaiting 
graduates or one’s own shop 
equipped on easy terms. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R. 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicage, Il. 
Cole. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





The Red Book Magazine 

















of Fame 


That’s what this magazine will become during the 


new 


In its pages you will be sure 
to meet month after month the 
greatest living writers of fic- 
tion both here and in England. 


year 


You will learn to know them 
and to look for them as the 
year proceeds, by token of their 
memorable contributions to— 


THE RED BOOK > 
MAGAZINE 


In the great company you will immediately recognize, among 
others, these distinguished personages: 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
MICHAEL ARLEN 

ROBERT BENCHLEY 
RUPERT HUGHES 
HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 
GERALD BEAUMONT 
LEROY SCOTT 

ARTHUR STRINGER , 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
GEORGE GIBBS 

OWEN JOHNSON 
HAROLD MAC GRATH 
DANA BURNET 

SAMUEL MERWIN 
WALLACE IRWIN 

JAMES B. CONNOLLY, 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 
MARY SYNON 

GRACE SARTWELL MASON 
ALICE HEGAN RICE 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
RITA WEIMAN 

FANNIE HURST 

FANNIE KILBOURNE 

MARY HEATON VORSE 
MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 
KATHERINE NEWLIN BURT 
IDA M. EVANS 

VIRGINIA DALE 

BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
SOPHIE KERR 

RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 
MILDRED CRAM 

VIOLA BROTHERS SHORE 


The Twelfth Day of Each Month 


will be a day to remember, 
for that is the day of publication of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State Street, Chicago 






































~Sold in Selected Stores 


Whitman’s Chocolates are not “sold everywhere.” 

We endeavor to serve the candy-loving public by establish- 
ing a sales agency in every neighborhood, but all these agencies 
are selected and each one is supplied direct with our candies 
not through a middleman. 

The Whitman agency is usually the leading drug store, 
because the drug store nowadays is one of the most progressive 
service stations of the public. 

You may expect good service in every store that shows the 
sign of a Whitman sales agency. You may count upon receiv- 
ing perfect chocolates there, in perfect condition. You may go 
into any Whitman agency, even in remote parts of the country, 
and buy candy with confidence. 

The agent is authorized to give the broadest possible guar- 
antee of satisfaction with every package of Whitman's he sells. 
Our printed guarantee covers every Whitman product. 

It is in the interest of better candy in better condition that 

Send for “Samplers Old and Neu we confine the sale of Whitman's to one convenient store in 

= poem eters Tego = every neighborhood. It is worth the while of any candy-lover 

revival of an art of olden times. to find that store and specity Whitman's. | 

ing Chocolates,” with illustrations Then at the critical moment, when the package is opened, 
it will prove your good judgment as well as your good intentions. 

Whether you select The Sampler, The Fussy Package, The 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundy, or any other of the Quality Group, 
you may rest assured that your good taste is unquestionable. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SUAVE VYING 


Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, 
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GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
in “Dear Sir” 
Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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HILDA FERGUSON 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” "Ss 


Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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by Nickolas Muray, New York 


**Lass o’ Laughter” 


in 





FLORA LE BRETON 








Photograph 
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**Ziegield Follies” 


in 
Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, New York 
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A Sryst 


Angelo Patri 
Decoration by Franklin Booth 


I WANT to meet you when the happy side of you is uppermost, the part 
of you that swings along blithely, not bothering. I want to meet you 
when the mellowed spirit of you, distilled from the long-trampled difficulties, 
has become something rich and fine and miraculously daring. 

Matching our troubles but aids to their perversity. Why encourage 
them? I can, of course, tell you how the east wind howls down my chim- 
ney 0 nights, smothering me with smoke and soot and ashes—and I get your 
smoke and soot and ashes full in the face for my pains. We can sit like 
dour witches bemoaning our woe and brewing bitter ale for our own drink- 
ing, to the end that we dance to a dirge. But enough! 

I want to meet you when you are riding atop your'troubles, unheeding, 
uncaring, your back and your arms and your legs and your brain swinging 
free, and your hand running true to the task. I want to see you turning out 
the best job of your life. Then men taste real joy. Then the world moves. 

Nothing worth while was ever accomplished when ‘the man was bother- 
ing about it. All that rubbish had to be swept up and*burned.in the crucible 
of his soul, that power might flow to the laboring mind and. body. A Far- 
ragut lashes himself to the mast, mocks the torpedoes-and smashes his way 
through, while we throw up_our hands and chegr with him. A Pasteur 
cages a deadly microbe, and we laugh‘and cry: and write his name in letters 
of gold. ‘ Bonny Belle, the Queen of the Air; poises herself in the peak of 
the tent for a breathless. instant and then dives downto the net with the 
ease and grace of-a‘flying fish. Boom, bang,the bass drum thunders, and we 
shout in triumph with her: -For the minute we shake off our chrysalis of 
earth, spread our wings and-find life great fun. 

So it was when Maughai swept his ‘plane from sea to sea in a victorious 
race with the speeding sun}<To us who watched with muted breath, Fear 
panted. by his side and Death perched on the wheel; but to Maugham they 
did not exist. He had cut loose from all that whispered of them. He had 
shaken himself free, and swung off on the wings of his spirit. 

It is a great moment, that, when the dead weight of earth falls away and 
the soul of a man rides free. It is a flashing, fleeting glimpse of the immor- 
tality granted the soul strong enough and daring enough to throw off all that 
is untrue and do battle atmed with the bare and awful truth. Divine is the 
restlessness that drives us toward this end. God-sent is the torment that 
will not let men rest until they have ventured for it. 

I want to meet you in your great moment when you are greatly daring 
and soaring high, even though it be in the land of the lonely, and you are 
blithely leading a losing cause. I want to be there when the flag runs up, 
when your soul shouts victory though your heart break. 

Winning or losing in the way of the world, what will it matter to us? 
We have seen what is hidden from those who sit safely. We have found that 
which is greater than victory, that which smiles softly on death. We have 
sojourned where earth falls away, and men’s souls are born. I would meet 
you there. 











DealingWith Me 


*y Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


I must be strict with me! Too oft I find 

Unto myself *tis easy to be kind. 

Duty declares: ‘‘This is the thing to do!"’ 

But, Self, I am so lenient with you. 

I hear you murmur, ‘‘That is hard!’ and so 

I choose the easy way and let it go. 

I know the right; I know what ought to be; 

I also know I should be strict with me. 

I should compel me with what strength is mine 
To live my life precisely to the line. 


To others’ faults I'll gladly shut my eyes; 
Therein I think the joy of friendship lies. 

I will not hold them fast to rules and laws, 
Insisting grimly on each written clause; 

I'll grant them favors whensoe’er I may, 
Deal gently with them in their work or play, 
Make life for them as pleasant as I can, 

For that is conduct which befits a man; 
But, Self, what oft I let another do 

I must not ever countenance in you. 


One breaks the rules! That is not my concern. 
To keep the rules is what I have to learn. 

He does this thing or that, and I consent; 

By that I show that friendliness is meant. 

But I must never seek, the while I live, 

The slight advantage I am pleased to give. 

*Tis good on others favors to bestow, 

But unto me no favors must I show; 

In every test, whatever it may be, 

Let come what may, I must be strict with me. 


Le. 59 
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Now do it 


Mail this Coupon— 


find out if Palmolive Shaving 
Cream is what men claim for it 





By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


We put 60 years of soap-making experience into 
this creation. Built it to meet the ideals of 1000 men 
whom we asked to name what they most desired in 
a shaving cream. 

After 18 months’ work, we finally succeeded in 
meeting the four requirements they named. Then 
added a fifth—strong bubbles, the supreme requisite 
of all. 130 formulas were discarded before we found 
the right one 

Today the world is flocking to this new way. Mil- 
lions tell us we ve perfected a cream no other man 
has matched; immeasurably supreme in five impor- 
tant ways 

Favor us, please, by a test 

Now maybe you are like some other men 
glance at our ads, often read them, but forget to 
send the coupon for the tube we offer free 

Won't you do it now? Then find out for your- 
self whether or not the claims we make are justified 


You 


Se & @ 


In Palmolive Shaving Cream, you may find your 


ideal. Or you may not. Youcan’'t tell until you try it 
90% of the men who adopt it are won from other 
creams or soaps. Men who thought what they were 
using embodied the last word 

In justice to yourself and in kindness to us, put 
your present cream aside a few days, and grant 
Palmolive Shaving Cream the favor of a trial 


You will thank us for the suggestion. Mail the 


coupon now 
5 Delights 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3—Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on 
the face. 

4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil 


content. 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive A 
especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smoot! 


Shaving Tale 
and tresh, and gives that wel 
{ Shaving Cream 


groomed look. Try the sample we ar 


tree with the tubc There are new delights here for ever 
man who shay Picase let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) Chicago, Hl. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 






sending 
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and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 





Dept. B-936 
The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.) 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.) 
Chicago, Ill 








SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Address for residents of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wis. Address for residents other than Wisconsin 
3702 Iron St 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


BRUCE 









BARTON 


Boll Weevils 


E had been fired, and he was full of 
bitterness against his former boss. 

“I will get even with that man some 
day! he exclaimed. “He is cold-blooded 
and ungrateful. He took three good 
years of my life, and now when I have 
served his purpose he throws me out. 
He is —" 

He paused for a stinging epithet, and 
I supplied it. 

“He is a boll weevil,” I said. 

“Boll weevil?” he repeated with a 
puzzled look. I told him the story of 
Enterprise, Alabama, and its monument 
to the boll weevil. 

Formerly all the folks around Enter- 
prise raised only cotton. It was their 
sole means of livelihood. In 1915 came 
the boll weevil and destroyed the crop, 
leaving debts and discouragement. 

It was a desperate situation. The 
bankers and business men held a con- 
ference. ‘“We must teach these farm- 
ers to diversify their crops,” they said. 
“We must finance them so that they 
can diversify. It is our only salvation.” 

That day started a new era in En 
terprise. Prosperity returned on a 
sounder basis, and the citizens cele- 
brated its coming with a monument 
bearing these lines: “In profound ap- 
preciation of the Boll Weevil, this 
monument is erected by the Citizens of 
Enterprise, Coffee County, Alabama.” 

I told this story to the man who had 
been fired. “Your former boss is a 


boll weevil,” I said. “He ate up three 
years of your life, but you are rid of 
him in time. You are still young. Now 
you will do what you should have 
done before; you will start a business 
of your own.” 


A certain man retired in his early 
forties, with a fortune made from shoes. 
Part of his fortune was invested in a 
little electric company. While he was 
‘in Europe enjoying himself, he received 
a cable: “Come home,” it said. “Your 
company is busted.” 


He came, and thereupon began his 
real life work—the creation of one of 
our greatest electrical industries. 


In a mood of depression a writer 
spoke to a friend: “I have been sick,” 
he complained, “but I have found a 
doctor who thinks he can cure me.” 


“Take care,” warned the friend. “If 
he cures you he will destroy your 
English style. No man can write good 
English who is in perfect health.” 

There is truth in that. Most great 
writers have known suffering. By 
hours of bitter introspection they have 
learned the secrets of the human heart. 

And most successful men, if the 
whole truth were known, have at 
some time been kicked upstairs. At a 
critical moment they have been forced 
to do more than they had planned to 
do. A disappointment has forced them, 
a loss, a hardship, an unexpected re- 
sponsibility—a spiritual boll weevil. 
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O Wk scientific basis 


for the use of 
S OA P 


The following set of prina- 
ples has been endorsed by 
over a thousand physicians 
of highest Standing and is 
offered as an authoritative 
guide to women in their use 
of soap for the skin: 


1 The funétiion of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


2 Soap performs a very use- 
ful funétion for normal 
skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 

3 Ifthere is any disease of the 
skin which soap irritates, a 
physician should be seen. 


4 To be suitable for general 
daily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


5 If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effeé upon the skin, the 
soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a phy- 
sician. 

6G In all cases of real trouble, 
a physician’s advice should 
be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 


Here are a few of the many 
comments from PHYSICIANS 
upon the above principles: 


“This program is unassailable 
from any point of view.” 


“TI am in agreement with 
your platform. It cannot be 
improved upon.” 


“There is nothing more to 
say. There can be no honest 
difference of opinion.” 
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HAT a relief to women who 
now lavish attention upon their 
complexions if they could talk 
for five minutes with a real 
authority on the subject! For they 
would find that practically all their 
methods and preparations are unneces- 
sary—in some cases actually harmful. 


Simple care. Simple cleansing. These 
are the essentials—all else is extra, 
needless. 


In our 88 years of 5 -making ex- 
perience we have never discovered any 
means of making a soap that would cure 
a troubled skin, or directly give the skin 
a youthful transparency, or “feed” the 
skin with oils. 


When oils are mixed with other in- 
gredients to make soap, they cease to be 
oils and become soap. Soap’s funétion 
is to cleanse, not to cure or transform 
or “nourish” the skin. And soap is in- 
valuable for its purpose. We invite you 
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Ye mple care triumphs over 


beauty’s enemies 


to read the set of principles printed 
elsewhere on this page. These princi- 
ples have been endorsed in writing, by 
over a thousand physicians. They con- 
tain the whole truth about soap. 


Because it is pure, mild and gentle, 
Ivory Soap will do for your skin all that 
any soap can do, no matter what it costs 
or what promises it may make. Ivory 
contains no medicaments, no artifical 
coloring matter, no strong perfume— 
it is pure soap. It could not be finer if 
it cost you a dollar a cake. 


Simple cleansing once or twice a day 
with Ivory and warm water, followed 
by a cool rinse and, if necessary, a little 
pure cold cream, is all your skin needs 
to proteé it from dust and other dam- 
aging influences and to cleanse it thor- 
oughly and safely. A beautiful skin is 
the result of two things: good health 
and perfect cleanliness. Take care of 
your health, and Ivory will take care of 


the rest. 
Prodler > Gamble 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100 


Xx Guest lvory, the dainty new cake 


of Ivory made especially for face 
and bands, cols but 5 cents, 


% Pure—It Floats 


© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinr>'i 
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Epwin Harriman, Ed 


George Gibbe 


begins here the novel 
he has always wanted 
to write—the soul ad- 


venture of an artist. 
And never before has he 
written with so great an 
enthusiasm for his theme. 
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[' you go upstream- following the windings of the Delaware 

past the tidewater cities, you will come at last to a country 
of orchards and farm-lands with pretty villages tucked com- 
fortably into the folds of wooded hills. And between tall ledges 
of rock that jut out into the river, a streak of silver in the 
sunlight shows where the stream is swift in the shallows. A coun- 
try of blue and green and gold, with deft touches of scarlet or 
cadmium here and there between the trees where the barns and 
farmhouses make lively notes of color on the slopes of the west- 
ern hills above the canal. 

It is the serenity as well as the beauty of this spot that has 
made the valley the home of a group of landscape painters who 
live along the river-bank, content with the simple joy of reproduc- 


ing as they can the effect of the changing seasons upon familiar 
scenes—the screen of orchard blossoms with the bright blue river 
and delicate purple of the hills beyond, the haze of summer, the 
kaleidoscope of autumn, the fogs and the snows upon the hills; 
but always the river, sometimes blue or green or a shimmer of 
gold, but often a sullen gray, mauve, or a tragic black against the 
snow. 

It is the moment, very definite in its meanings, between winter 
and spring that is most beloved by the painter of the Delaware 
Valley; for Nature, still stripped to its bare anatomy, shows the 
warming tints of the growing year—the purple buds and the young 
shoots of pale yellow with the river growing bluer beyond. The 
snow has not ail disappeared, but there is a breath of warmth in 
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the air, and larger patches of green are be- 
ginning to show in sunny places. 

This was the season best understood and 
interpreted by Frederick Wingate. He had 
worked hard all day on a large canvas, with 
his vigorous genius, the admiration and de- 
spair of all those who sought to emulate him, 
completing it in seven hours out of doors. 
That canvas, a thirty-six by forty-eight, 
with easel and painting-kit, was piled in the 
back of his Ford, which came to a stop at 
a point on the towpath of the canal above 
a small island in the river. Here Wingate 
lifted his massive frame to the ground and 
made his way to the lower level. He was a 
man over fifty, red of face from his life in 
the open, and now, bundled in his faded 
sweaters, muddy boots and slouch hat, 
more like a farmer than the favorite ol 
fortune that he was, the holder of dozens 
of medals and prizes, with pictures in al- 
most every famous collection of modern 
paintings in the world. 

He was tired from his long stand in the 
mud and slush of the open field where he 
had been working, for the splendid joy of 
creation had given way now to the inevitable 
reaction, and his limbs were stiff and sore. 
But he was pleased with what he had done, 
and his large nature expanded to the thought 
of a visit to the island, where he might by 
criticism or advice be able to help this fel- 
low Peter Randle, who had worked so hard 
and with such small success. 

Poor old Peter—so helpless in the prac- 
tical affairs of life that an island was indeed 
the proper place for him! A dreamer lost 
in his dreams, a lover of beauty inadequate 
to portray it. Curious how badly he some- 
times painted—a man who so craved the 
capacity for expression. He tried too hard 
—that was it. Painting was the only thing 
he was practical in—painting, that needed the very abstractions 
he gave to everything else! He might paint, some day. He 
might. Wingate had painted badly once. Wingate wanted to 
help him. He couldn't remember when he hid wanted more 
to help anybody. To help Peter, was like helping a child or a 
woman. But Peter didn’t know how childlike he was. He would 
have resented this thought of his dependence in the master’s 
mind, for he rather fancied himself as a helper of others. He 
had opinions and a spirit too, if it came to that. It mattered 
little that his opinions were usually wrong and that his spirit 
rose at purposeless moments—they were still evidences of his 
definiteness in wrong directions. A misfit philosopher, you might 
say, playing at skittles among the great truths of life. Wingate 
knew a little of his history from what Peter had told him, and 
guessed the rest. A failure at college, the crowning event of his 
career had come when he had taken issue with one of the lesser 
instructors in biology upon the origin of the species. In the 
presence of a hundred students he rose in his place in the lecture- 
room and defended in an impassioned voice the beauty and poetry 
of the story of Adam and Eve and repudiated his textbooks, his 
instructor, the department of biology, Herbert Spencer and all 
their works. He was listened to with amazement, and received a 
last-group marking at the end of his term. Wingate gathered that 
Peter hadn't exactly failed at the university. It was the university 
that had failed. It hadn’t measured up to Peter’s specifications. 

Peter’s father, who in life had. denied him everything, died at 
this time and left him a considerable fortune, which Peter, be- 
wildered by affluence, proceeded to invest in every wildcat scheme 
that was brought to his attention, or to give to any Tom, Dick 
or Harry who asked him for any part of it. Finally his uncles 
and cousins, alarmed at this too definite evidence of his altruism, 
persuaded him to put his remaining money into the hands of the 
family lawyer, who could be expected to administer his affairs 
with reason tempered mildly with mercy. To this, Peter, who 
by this time was at the point of distraction from the many calls 
upon him, reluctantly consented; and after three years in Paris, 
where was born and nurtured in him the germ of art, he retired 
to the immunity of his island in the Delaware, where he might 
paint and dream unmolested. 
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At Peter's reply, Josie 
Brant entered. Win- 
gate’s eyes appraised 
this woman whom 


Randle had rescued. 







































This, then, was Peter Randle at the age of thirty-two, a 


thwarted altruist with a passion for cinnamon buns! If Wingate 
hadn't liked the fellow so well, he would have let him and his 
art go to the devil. But he was worth helping, and he needed 
help. You couldn’t turn a man down when he needed you as 
badly as Peter Randle did—especially as Peter Randle himself 
would have cut off his right hand if he thought he could really 
help anybody by so doing. 

As Wingate came near the bridge that connected the island 
with the shore, he was greeted by a chorus of barking dogs, from 
the yapping treble of terriers to the bass of larger breeds. At 
the bridge they met him—beagles, spaniels, collies, Airedales, 
police dogs, some of them showing faint traces of good lineage, 
but most of them just—dogs. At Wingate’s determined aspect, 
and after a kick of one of his heavy boots at the most vociferous 
of the smaller animals, which retreated yelping, the chorus ceased, 
tails wagged, and he was conducted with the definite formalities 
of dogdom toward the house. As he approached, he saw a 
woman sitting upon a bench in the sun. Wingate examined her 
curiously, but at the same moment a man came from the wood- 
pile behind the house, where he had been working. Peter Randle 
was tall and slender, with a brown shock of hair, and eyes which 
seemed a bright blue in the deep tan of his face. 

The two men shook hands. 

“Mary said you were up at the house,” Wingate began. “You 
wanted to see me, Peter?” 

“Why, yes, I—I did, Wingate,” he said with an air of surprise 
as though delighted at the visitor’s skill in solving some enigma. 
“But I—I didn’t want you to come out of your way.” 

“Oh, I like to come here, Peter. Maybe I'd like it better if I 
was sure I wouldn’t be torn to bits by your menagerie.” He 
gazed around at the squatting circle of dogs. “There must be a 
thousand of ’em.” 

Peter looked the animals over soberly as though trying hard to 
reconcile the statement to the facts. 

“No, only seventeen, Wingate,” he said, his smile breaking 
slowly. “Three more strays drifted in last week, and I couldn't 
seem to send ’em away.” He bent over and lifted up a little 
lame fox terrier that had been fawning at his feet. “Poor little 
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devil! He was just skin and bones. But he’s picked up already. 
We're all a happy family. The first one that starts a scrap goes 
into the river, and it’s cold now. They understand.” 

They seemed to, for at the sound of his voice a dozen muzzles 
were raised toward him, and a dozen tails wagged in unison. 
Peter Randle looked at them in a friendly way, as though to 
compensate for his own lack of a tail to wag in sympathy. 

“We'd better go into the studio,” said Peter.. “I think there’s 
a fire there. There ought to be. And you'll want a drink.” 

Instead of replying Wingate jerked a thumb toward the other 
side of the house. “And the woman?” he asked directly, after his 
custom. “Is she a stray too?” 

Peter’s face suddenly ceased to radiate. He stared blankly at 
his visitor and then frowned at his muddy boots, speaking slowly: 
“Her name is Josie Brant. I'll tell you about her after a while,” 
he said, and led the way into the house. 

It was just a farmhouse, simply furnished; steps led up from 
the dining-room to the loft of the reconstructed barn which 
served as a studio. There was a skylight to the north, an open 
fireplace in which some logs were burning, two or three com- 
fortable chairs, a table, some easels and stacks of canvases and 
frames of various sizes piled around the walls. 


Wingate’s host closed the door, with 
the sudden gusty haste of one brought 
face to face with opportunity, took 
from the cupboard a bottle of Scotch, 
some glasses, and drew a pitcher of 
water from the tap. It was a good 
moment, an intimate moment, even, 
for Peter had already received tokens 
of the rugged friendship of his visitor. 

“Let’s see your work,” Wingate 
growled. It was the gruff manner he 
always used to hide the fineness of his 

culture and of his 
spirit. 

Peter blinked at 
the light, shoved an 
easel forward and 
timidly brought his 
canvases out one by 
one, so that the vis- 
itor could see them. 
A short word of 
praise here, of criti- 
cism there, a com- 
ment upon form, an- 
other upon design; 
and then, after the 
pictures had all been 
shown, a long silence, 
when the visitor 
reached for the bottle 
and filled his pipe. 

“The trouble is, 
Peter,” he said slow- 
ly at last, “that 
you're painting things 
instead of the mean- 
ings of things. You’re 
painting forms in- 
stead of the light 
that’s upon them and 
around them—behind 
them. There’s noth- 
ing much wrong with 
your color. It’s not 
my color, but I 

wouldn’t want it to be, because then 
it wouldn’t be yours. You draw well 
—almost too damn well. That makes 
you miss the big things—the light, the 
air, the sense of envelopment and the 
unimportance of the little things— 
you've gotten to niggling again lately, 
painting from your knuckles instead 
of from your spinal column.” 

“T know it,” said Randle warmly, 
“but I get interested—er—in spite of 
myself—in the little things. They are 
beautiful, you know,” he added softly. 

“Yes—like that mangy fox-terrier pup. But a mere detail in 
the Great Scheme.” Wingate rose and stamped across the floor. 
“Damn it, man, you’re not a pre-Raphaelite or even a Florentine. 
You’re living in nineteen twenty-four with acres of canvas be- 
hind you that those fellows never saw 

He stopped abruptly and turned. 

“How long have you been here now? 

“Er—I don’t know. Two years, maybe three.” 

“Without ever leaving Red Bridge?” 

“Oh. I’ve been to New York on business, and to Philadelphia 
for the exhibitions.” 

“That’s what’s the matter,” announced Wingate vociferously. 
“You're stodgy. You're getting set. You're getting ideas stuck 
crosswise in your head that wont jar loose. You ought to get 
out of this for a while, away from the studio. To tell the truth, 
I’d say a bit of jazz wouldn’t hurt you.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Randle, staring helplessly. 

“T mean it. Jazz, women, a few weeks of irresponsibility away 
from this island and these damn dogs. You've got to go about 
to replenish your store of Life. I do. You need new color on 
your palette, new form, sound, feeling.” The bluff visitor clapped 
the younger man heartily on the shoulder. “The very thing! 
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I’m going over to New York next week to give my own ideas a 
good joggling. I have to do it once in a while. Come along. 
A round of the galleries and a joy-party or so will be just the 
thing for you.” 

The bewildered Randle struck a match for his empty pipe and 
then stood staring through the skylight until the flame hurt his 
fingers. “I’m afraid,” he said, awakening, “that I wont be able 
to go with you—at least, not now.” 

Wingate faced him, frowning. “Why not?” he growled. And 
then, as Peter slowly met his gaze: “Oh, I see,” he said with a 
shrug of his shoulder toward the door, “—a new responsibility!” 

Peter smiled at his empty pipe. “I see you've guessed it.” 

“How could I help guessing? A woman in your household— 
a strange woman. I know everybody in Red Bridge.” 


PETER RANDLE groped for the tobacco. ‘“Why—I suppose 
I might as well tell you the truth. It’s only a question of time 
when everybody will know. I found her on the towpath without 
an umbrella in that heavy rain night before last. She was stand- 
ing by the canal looking at the water. She was crying. I didn’t 
like the looks of things.” 

“Tears!” muttered Wingate in contempt. 

Peter glanced at him and went on. “She had come all the way 
from Milestown and was looking for a woman, her cousin, she 
said—Mrs. Cathcart, Will Cathcart’s wife—used to live in the 
yellow house by the Milestown crossroads.” 

“She left Red Bridge over a year ago.” 

“Yes, I know it. But the girl didn’t, until she got here. She’s 
going to have a baby. She was badly scared. No money to 
speak of, and wet to the skin. What could I do? What would 
anybody do? I took her in, of course.” 

Wingate frowned. “And now that you've got her here, what 
are you going to do with her?” 

“JT don’t know. I couldn’t let her die of pneumonia, could I?” 

“A baby. H’m! Where’s her husband?” asked Wingate gruffly. 

“I don’t know,” Peter answered, frowning. 

“Why don’t you know?” 

“It’s—it’s none of my business.” 

“Oh, isn’t it!” growled Wingate. 

“No,” said Peter. “Why should it be? She’s my guest. She’s 
been helping Martha with the. cooking and the chores. She 
seems to be a nice little thing.” 

“She seems to be,” growled Wingate ironically. And then: “You 
don’t mean to tell me that you’re going to let her stay on here?” 

“Of course I am. Anybody would. You wouldn’t have me 
turn her out, would you—with no money and no place to go?” 

“But don’t you realize what these people in Red Bridge will 
say about you?” 

Peter raised his head, his eyes blinking rapidly. 

“What?” 

“That the baby is yours, of course.” 

“Oh!” said Peter, his blue eyes wide. “Do you think so?” 

“Of course.” 

Peter stared a long moment. Then his eyes blinked again. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” he said after a moment. “But it 
isn’t, Wingate. I never saw the girl before. And if they’re going 
to talk, I don’t see how the devil I can stop ’em.” 

Wingate got up and thumped heavily across the floor. 

“Damn it, Peter, you can’t afford this sort of thing. You can’t 
blame people for talking, either. You'll have to send her back 
where she came from.” 

At this moment there was a knock upon the door. At Peter’s 
reply, Josie Brant entered. She carried a large dish which an- 
nounced itself by an appetizing odor. 

“Mr. Randle,” she said, “Martha thought you and this gentle- 
man might be hungry. She asked me to bring you these buns.” 

In the moment of introduction, Wingate’s bright brown eyes 
shrewdly appraised this woman whom Randle had rescued. She 
was below medium height, and comely, her face rather too wide 
at the cheek-bones. Her gray eyes were bold and set with a 
slight uptilt at the outer corners. Wingate somehow received 
the impression that there might be a motive behind the offering 
of cinnamon buns. He had been ready to be sorry for her, but 
not so sorry as he might be for his idiotic young friend who was 
placing himself so unreservedly in a false position. 

“Wont you sit down?” Peter asked her. 

“No, thanks,” she said. Her glance flashed into Wingate’s for 
the fraction of a second, but she went out quickly, closing the 
door. Wingate’s gaze followed her until she disappeared. Then 
he turned upon Peter—who was already eating a bun. 

“Damn it all, Peter,” he growled, “you don’t mean to tell me 
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that you’re going to fall for this sort of thing—that you're going 
to assume responsibility for this woman. She’s lying to you, oi 
course—”’ 

Peter straightened, his nostrils dilating curiously. “You—you 
mustn't talk like that, Wingate,” he sputtered excitedly. “She's 
a guest in my house. You don’t know anything about her. I—I 
can’t have you saying that she’s lying to me. She isn't. It’s 
not fair—not fair to her, or to me. She hasn’t any place to go. 
I’m not going to ship her away. And I'd rather you wouldn't 
talk about her like that while she’s in my house.” 

Wingate was a man of violent temper, and such talk from any 
other man than Peter would have made him reach for his hat 
As it was, he only grinned, reached instead for the bottle o: 
Scotch, extended his long legs, and drank. 

“Oh, all right, Peter,” he said coolly. “Have it your own 
way. None of my business, of course. But there must be some 
one—some friends or relations—” 

“T tell you there isn’t,” said Peter eagerly. “She’s told me 
so. No one except the Cathcart woman, and she’s gone. She 
has nowhere to go, Wingate. That’s a fact. She lost her job 
in New York. That’s why she came to Milestown, and she’s been 
too sick to do anything. She'd have thrown herself in the canal 
if 1 hadn’t come along.” 

“Did she tell you that?” 

“Why, no—not in so many words,” said Peter thoughtfully 
after a moment, “but I got that idea. At any rate, here she is 
I’ve got to stick to her, Wingate.” 

Wingate drank slowly, munching a bun, then at last rose and 
knocked out the ash of his pipe against the fire-dog as though 
absolving himself of all participation in this decision. But he 
wore a smile when he offered Peter his hand. His young friend, 
he was sure, was uncorrupted by any kind of self-interest, or 
indeed by any uncertainties as to the outcome of the curious posi- 
tion he had taken. 

“Well, Peter,” he said heartily, “every man must be the judge 
of his own impulses. I’m too worldly tor your code, but I can’t 
say I’m not somewhat in sympathy with it. Women in distress 
aren't my line at all. You've taken on more of a job than / 
would want. But if I can help you in any way, I'll do what | 
can, any time. Good-by. I'll be going to New York about 
Wednesday. Let me know if you change your mind.” 

Peter walked silently with the painter to the bridge and then 
turned slowly back to the house while Wingate climbed up to the 
towpath and into his muddy flivver. 


Chapter Two 


AFEW days later Peter Randle climbed the hill to Wingate’s 

studio and told him that he had decided to go with him to 
New York. He made evasive replies to questions, but it was 
clear to Wingate that Peter had learned something more of the 
history of Josie Brant, and that the visit to New York was to be 
more in her interest than in his own. Wingate made no com- 
ment. He had offered Peter his advice. If Peter did not choose 
to avail himself of it, Wingate was justified in washing his hands 
of the whole affair. 

He did not intend that the misfortunes of Peter’s visitor should 
cast any shadow upon his own visit to New York, which was to 
be given up, quite frankly, to the relaxations that he needed after 
five weeks of hard work out of doors in all weathers. And if 
it was possible to manage it, he intended that Peter should join 
in the festivities he had planned. He was rather amused at the 
prospect of viewing the Arcadian simplicities of Peter Pandle 
in a company such as he was likely to meet, for instance, in the 
studio of Jimmy Blake—a roystering lot, addicted to nocturnal 
hours and the superficial pleasures that life affords people who 
have plenty of money and a great deal of idle time. 

Wingate was a widower with no responsibility in life but a 
grown daughter—and he picked his companions as he chose. He 
belonged to no cults and shunned the company of the socially 
elect and the highbrows. He was merely a master craftsman, 
and he believed that if his mind grew old, his work would grow 
old with it. And so when he had exhausted his ideas and his skill 
at Red Bridge, he found that the people at Jimmy Blake’s studio 
in New York offered him rest, relaxation and the amusement that 
he needed. Their modernity and their youth renewed and in- 
vigorated him. He had no concern with their morals or their 
lack of them. He played his own game, and his philosophy of 
life had long been impervious to any lasting influence of his as- 
sociations. 
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“A baby. H’m! Where's her husband?” asked Wingate gruffly. “I don’t know,” Peter answered. 


\s to Peter Randle, he was sure the change of scene would do 
him good. No one could long be stodgy in a company that in- 
cluded Lola Oliver, Claire Morrison or Sadie Keith. 


ALL New Yorkers come from elsewhere. This appears to be 
** so true that if one has not met the indigenous New Yorker, 
t would seem quite easy to believe that the early inhabitants and 
their descendants have all retired to parts unknown before the 
overwhelming invasion. 

Sadie Keith, called “Tommy” by her familiars, was a New 
Yorker from Scranton, Pennsylvania, and lived at the Ritz. She 
had a suite of four rooms and a bath, occupied by herself, a 
French maid and two Pekingese pups. She called herself a 
bachelor girl, which was only another way of saying that she 
had cut loose from the few responsible relatives left to her and 
gone her own way in spite of the devil and Aunt Sophy. Aunt 
Sophy Whitehead was her Victorian aunt, who lived in an apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive. She was afraid of Tommy and had 
been so often shocked by the conduct of her gay niece that she 
only dared come to the Ritz when business matters made her 
presence necessary—and only then in the company of her hus- 
band, Mr. Matthew Whitehead, who stood with a fatherly air, 


patting his stomach with fat hands, giving Tommy wise and 
stupid advice in which Aunt Sophy tremulously joined, while 
Tommy smoked cigarette after cigarette and at last in utter bore- 
dom smiled them out. 

Tommy was, of course, rich. She was also up to the minute, 
and prided herself on enjoying the latest of everything, the newest 
perfumes, the newest attachments to her automobiles, the newest 
dishes, the newest cafés, the newest vices. 

But she wasn’t altogether selfish. No girl could be called 
Tommy who hadn’t her generous moments. She really amounted 
to something and had grown accustomed to estimate her own im- 
portance in the city itself by the amount of money she spent. 
She was very pretty, with pale yellow hair and dark brown eyes 
Her nose was straight, slightly widened at the nostrils. Her lips 
were sulky, drawn decisively, but could wreathe in sudden garish 
smiles. Hers was a beauty dependent upon its animation, and in 
repose it had the contours of one slightly overtrained. 

As she stood at the mirror dressing for dinner at Irma Lock- 
ett’s, she found herself haggard, and plucked impatiently a gray 
hair that she discovered at her temple. She was twenty-six 
Twenty-six! Lord, how the months rolled by! She looked her 
age, every vear of it. Never until tonight had she felt herself 
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willing to.admit that life was defeating her—that in the pursuit 
of new expedients, pleasure was exhausting itself in the chase. 
More dangerous excitements now beckoned, and from among 
them loomed the vision of John Salazar..... She reached 
feverishly for lip-stick and colored powder. 


OMMY smiled at John Salazar as he handed her into her wrap, 

after the dinner at the Locketts’, aware of his wine-colored 
eyes and his warm complexion. There was a Spanish strain in his 
blood—noted particularly at the eyes and lips. But she thought 
him a beautiful creature, from his sleek black hair to the toes 
of his dancing shoes, and carefully finished in every respect. 
When he smiled, a gleam of white revealed another perfection. 

She liked his air of the conqueror. She liked the thought that 
she could never rebuff or intimidate him. She liked his menace. 

They dropped Lola Oliver at the stage door of a theater some- 
where in the Forties, where she had a part in a successful play, 
and went on to their destination, reduced to four. 

Jimmy Blake’s studio was at the top of a business building in 
a cross-town street. It was almost too wonderful a studio for a 
person who really knew how to paint. Jimmy was aware that 
the studios of the men who were really accomplishing things 
were mere workshops, littered with old canvases, dusty porcelains 
and tarnished brasses, with a collection of draperies for back- 
grounds or for the spots of color so dear to the eye. Jimmy's 
was not this sort of studio. Its walls were hung with mirrors 
and modern Batik. Its hardwood floors were marked not by 
the stains of paint flung about in the ecstasy of creation, but by 
the scrapes of the dancing feet of his guests. There was an easel 
(in a dark corner), a grand piano, a saxophone, a ‘cello—all 
vehicles of Jimmy’s virtuosity; a prie-dieu, (why, God knows) 
and a great gold chair on an elevated platform; two or three 
divans piled with gay cushions, and some good ship models and 
Chinese lanterns. Upon the walls, between the draperies, were 
drawings in chalk and paintings in oil, violently modern—distorted 
nudes, twisted still-lifes and others strangely streaked with orange, 
cobalt and vermilion, which defied the comprehension or analysis 
of any except those who had created them. 

Fortunately for the world, and perhaps for Jimmy Blake, he 
found little time for painting. He had inherited a great deal 
more money than was good for him, and the parties that took 
place in his studio were famous. 

Miss Keith’s group disgorged from the elevator, was greeted 
by sounds of many persons practicing vociferously many tunes 
on various instruments at once. It was, as they discovered, 
Jimmy, doing his bit on the saxophone, with Claire Morrison 
trying to jazz an accompaniment. Frederick Wingate, the painter, 
was scraping on a ’ce.lo ad /ib., while beside him Meyer Cohen 
was solemnly beating with his fist upon a brass salver. Terry 
Lawless, the clown of the party, was shrieking into a comb 
wrapped in tissue paper. There was a table covered with bottles, 
and Jimmy’s man Wiggins was shaking cocktails. Jimmy’s 
saxophone laughed a greeting. 

Tommy Keith, tossing her wraps aside, slid out upon the floor, 
her feet twinkling to the syncopation, where she was immediately 
seized by some one who sprang to life from a corner, and whirled 
furiously around the room. After that, when she would have 
fallen exhausted upon a divan, Jimmy Blake caught her and 
hauled her up to the gold chair on the model-stand, where they 
all drank to her and proclaimed her Lady of Misrule. 

It seemed scarcely possible that a party begun at such a tempo 
could long endure the strain upon nerve and sinew, but they had 
all come with a definite intention of being amused in spite of 
themselves. Ice tinkled in tall glasses, and it was not the fault of 
Wiggins if aiiy suffered emptiness through his inadvertence. 

Terry Lawless crowned Tommy with a wreath of artificial 
cherry-blossoms. Then he put on Jimmy’s Naval Reserve cap 
and with Tommy’s collaboration imitated a famous tenor whom 
he knew, sang the love-scene at the end of the first act of 
“Madama Butterfly,” so that Victor Adriance, catching the spirit 
of the thing at the piano, brought the burlesque to a harmonious 
and altogether satisfactory conclusion. 

When Lola Oliver came in, they made her wrap herself in a 
piece of spangled drapery snatched from a near-by screen and do 
one of her famous dances, suggesting moods and motives—fear, 
jealousy, passion, rage, which she interpreted with a freedom and 
fury that put even her professional performances into the shade. 

Then came Jack and Claire in an Apache dance, followed by a 
riot of jazz which ended in the collapse of Terry Lawless, who 
sank by mistake into a deep brass jardiniére that just fitted his 
generous curves, and was extracted only with difficulty. 
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In a moment of exhaustion be- 
tween spells of laughter and danc- 
ing, Tommy sought a dark corner 
to recuperate her energies. A lull 
for the moment had fallen, a re- 
cession of the tide of madness that had possessed them all. The 
party had divided into groups, as befitted their moods, som: 
sentimental, some sprightly, some maudlin. Claire Morrison was 
telling Frederick Wingate why his last picture was a failure; Lola 
Oliver was talking business with Meyer Cohen the theatrical 
producer; Irma Lockett leaned over the piano looking unutterable 
things at Victor Adriance, who was playing softly a lyric from 
his new operetta. Tommy sighed, taking refuge in the immunit) 
of the moment, and flung herself back on the divan. Behind 
her something wriggled. It was the arm of a man. She glanced 
at him—a tall fellow who had been aimlessly hovering around 
the walls the whole evening. She straightened up and turned 
His quizzical eyes seemed bright blue in the deep tan of his 
face, and when he smiled, his nose wrinkled pleasantly. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he said. 

“Don’t mention it. You’re new here, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. But they let me in.” 

She examined his face again. What impressed her most when 
he spoke was its mild inquiring beneficence. 

And then abruptly, for no apparent reason in the world: “Do 
you know John Salazar?” he asked. 

She turned on him quickly, seeking an ulterior motive. He had 
none, she was sure, nor any idea of her close relationship with 
the man he mentioned. 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

“Er—I'd heard of him—from Wingate.” 

“Oh! That’s Mr. Salazar—over there.” 

Peter followed her gaze, his own remaining absently fixed for 
a moment. And then he made another curious remark: 

“Something ought to mourn when something dies.” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Tommy querulously. 

Her companion started, stared at her and then laughed awk- 
wardly. “I must have been thinking aloud,” he said. 

“What were you talking about?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all.” 

She looked at him impatiently and then shrugged. A nut! 
She was not sure whether to be bored or amused. 

“You don’t seem to belong with this crowd,” she said. 

“Don’t I? I was hoping I might,” he said quietly. “We all 
grow up too fast. It’s nice to see people happy—like children, 
playing.” 

His mild blue eyes were really sparkling with approval. 

“Children!” she gasped, as his glance sought the shadow be- 
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ind a teakwood screen where Jean DeMoite and Larry Trimble 
sat very close together. 

She turned toward her companion, 
the darkness. 

“Yes, children,” he said absently 
Love is meant to be childlike.” 

“Love!” she said with a shrug. 
rudely, but he only smiled. 

“I’ve found that there’s almost always an excuse for every- 
body,” he said cheerfully. 

“Most people need all the excuses anybody can make for 
1em.” 

“I don’t know anything about peoples’ temptations,” he re- 
plied quietly; “I never have any myself.” 

“Never have any temptations! Oh, say, you’re a scream!” 

He grinned. “Am I? A scream? Yes, I am, rather.” 

“You don’t care for women, do you?” she asked, really amused. 

“No, not much. They fuss about in people’s way such a lot. 
| live on an island—that’s why I never have any temptations.” 

“On an island!” she exclaimed. “Oh, you’re Fred Wingate’s 
riend. I’ve heard of you—the artist, Mr—er—” 

“Randle—Peter Randle. Yes, I paint—landscapes and river 
hings.” 

‘I remember. 


who was still smiling toward 
“I like children’s parties. 
him 


Then she laughed at 


You just come out of your hole once a year to 
ok at your shadow and then go back again.” 
He stared at her soberly, then grinned. 


“That’s it—a ground-hog! But Wingate said I needed jazzing 
p a bit, and so he brought me here.” 


When Lola Oliver 

came in, they made 

her do one of her 

famous dances that 

put even her profes 

sional performances 
in the shade. 


“I see. And do you think you've been 
jazzed up any?” she asked amusedly. 

“Oh, yes. I’m having a fine time. 
I’ve been watching you dance. You're 
very graceful.” 

Her lip curled in contempt at the awkwardness of his compli- 
ment. He was just a joke, but for some reason she did not feel 
like hurting him. He seemed so vulnerable. It would have been 
somehow like kicking a dog that wagged its tail. 

“You think everything’s lovely, don’t you,” she said ironically. 
“But it’s not New Yorky to do that. In New York we assume 
everybody’s rotten, so as to be sure to be on the safe side.” 

“Oh! I can’t believe you mean that.” 

“TI do. You're apt to-make a lot of mistakes if you go sprin- 
kling attar of roses into your opinions about people in this town.” 

Cautiously he examined the shadows behind the screen. 

“You're trying pretty hard to be pleasant, Mr.—er—Randle,” 
she announced keenly. “But you can’t put it over. You don’t 
like this sort of thing.” 

“Oh—I—why, yes, I do.” 

She shook her head. “You're trying too hard. 
damned polite to be sincere.” 

He stared at her mildly. 

“Why, I—I didn’t intend to be so—so damned polite, if you're 
not used to it.” 

There was real delight in her laugh. 

“You don’t approve of the modern woman,” she asserted. 

“Don’t I? How do you know?” He searched about in his 
mind for a thought—it seemed as though among cobwebs. “Why, 
I’ve been—er—to much worse parties than this.” 

She laughed again. 

“But they were not respectable. Now, were they? 
like to know what you think of us—women, I mean.” 
He was now staring at the paintings on the walls. 

“Daubs,” he said with apparent irrelevance but great en- 
thusiasm. (Continued on page 106) 
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Ir seems as if everyone were reading Michael 
Arlen’s “The Green Hat,” “These Charming 
People,” “A London Venture” and that amaz- 
ing young man’s other books—his name is on 
the tongue of everyone in America and Eng- 
land who reads. His new short stories can only 
be read in this magazine from month to month. 


The 


Duke of 


HE structure, economy and polity of our time do not incline 

the meek and lowly to a deep reverence for persons of breed- 
ing; nor is the patronage of princes and the favor of lords so- 
licited to any noticeable degree by the poets and scientists of the 
day. The most superficial survey of history will discover that 
the condescension of a gentleman of the haut ton was once re- 
garded as almost an essential of a poet’s success; while the crafts- 
man, was he ever so cunning and exquisite, must rely for his 
bread and his fame on the caprice of the young men of the mode, 
who were, it is to be presumed, not the less generous because they 
were invariably in debt, and had not the less good taste because 
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Leonora cried: “The very birds are ap- 
palled to see chivalry so low in a man that 
he will take his lady's adieu lying down.” 
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they were nearly always drunk. But in our generation we have 
progressed so far in the liberal arts that, should a man of letters 
or science so mask himself with the impertinence of fashion as to 
be remarked at Ascot with a lady of quality and a waistcoat 
which, with the most deplorable lack of faith in the dignity of 
letters, has been cut to fit his person, he shall at once be con 
victed by all really intelligent people of a lack of feeling for all 
that is genuine in art and literature. We may well ask, is tha 
reasonable, is that just? But let us, instead of grumbling, proceed 
The Duke of Mall waits on our pleasure. 

In the face of the illiberal attitude lightly touched on above 
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he popular interest in the progress of the Duke of Mall is the 
nore surprising; and to that patrician’s familiars and dependents 
t has for long been a source of gratification to observe how the 
ssteem in which he is held by the people of England is rivaled 
nly by the interest shown in the table-manners of the most 
amous pugilists and the respect extended to the horsemanship of 
he most beloved prince in Christendom. A journalist of note has 
ecently written: 

“Of dukes, earls, viscounts and barons England now suffers of 
surfeit; and we do humbly entreat His Majesty to confer no 
nore patents of nobility for a while, begging him, if he must 
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elevate the de- 
serving and pla- 
cate the wealthy, 
to conter on 
them nothing 
higher than the 
simple dignity of 
a knighthood or 
the gentle re- 
sponsibility of 
the Order of the 
British Empire. 
We are appalled, 
when we survey 
the spacious 
lands of Britain, 
by the meanness 
of talent paraded 
by our aristoc- 
racy and the 
economy of en- 
deavor achieved 
by our landed 
gentry. There is, 
however, one 
rare compensa- 
tion; and we can 
but thank God 
for His mercy to 
us of the con- 
servative sort in 
that He. appears 
to have afflicted 
us with this rab- 
ble of privilege 
only that we 
should the more 
deeply appreci- 
ate the vigor, the 
ability, the fear- 
lessness and the 
charm of the 
seventeenth 
Duke of Mall 
We are aware of 
the present vogue of gossip in the journalism of the day, and that 
no estimate of a great man’s career is now considered entertaining 
without the vulgar spice of inquiry into his private life. We can 
lend the small authority of our columns only to the opposite 
view: while as for those inventions of rumor which, with that 
violence of low breeding cultivated by radical journals, seek to 
establish grounds on which the Duchess may petition for a di- 
vorce from her husband, we must emphatically protest that nothing 
that can be said against the private life of the great Duke can 
detract one iota from the love and esteem which his gallantry 
in war, his ardor in combating the socialist menace and his in- 
comparable agility on the polo field, have won for him in the 
hearts of the people of these islands. 

“Nor was his greatness unheralded, his birth without omen: 
amateurs of ancientry the world over will know the legend of 
the Dukedom of Mall, how it was prophesied by a sibyl of the 
Restoration that on the birth of the greatest of that house, the 
golden cock on the weathervane of St. James’ tower would crow 
thrice, and on his death it would also crow thrice. Only those most 
steeped in the modern vice of skepticism will disbelieve the unani- 
mous evidence of every club servant in St. James’ Street that this 
miracle attended the birth of the seventeenth Duke; while we com- 
monplace lovers of England’s might and enemies of the socialist 
tyranny can only pray that the second manifestation of that 
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miracle be averted for the longest span of God’s mercy to the 
most gallant of His creatures.” 

The present writer, however, must, in addressing his reader 
from a somewhat lower plane, protest that history demands a 
fair field and no favor. Moreover, these are troubled times for 
the plain man; and there can be no such adequate protection for 
the man in the street as a working knowledge of the more im- 
portant phenomena of our time, such as horse-racing, football, 
bolshevism, a reasonable caution when crossing the streets, the 
habits of the house-fly and the domestic economy of dukes. 

There follow, then, some sidelights on the recent life of the 
young Duke of Mall and his splendid lady. Than these two, 
history will say, there never was a more comely pair: for such 
is the unknowable wisdom of God, that exact opposites will dis- 
cover the sweetest harmony. Not, of course, that because the 
Duke was fair it is implied that the Duchess was swarthy: the 
differences referred to are those of breeding and nationality, for 
the lady was an American out of Chicago, in the State of Illinois. 
But to attempt to describe her were to challenge contempt and 
defy the limitations set by the gods upon human speech. Let it 
suffice that she was beautiful—the quality of her color comparable 
only to that of a garden in tempered sunlight, the 
texture of her complexion the envy of silkworms; 
and the splendor of her hair has been described 
by a master-artist as a cap of beaten gold and 
autumn leaves. As for the lady’s eyes, who shall 
describe them? Shall a phrase attempt where a 
thousand photographs have failed? It is not to be 
expected. 


The Duke whis- 
pered: “Do not 4 
talk of stars, Ava. " 
The stars make me 
think of all that is 
impossible.” 






The Duke of Ladies 





The Duke, then, was tender of this lady: he wooed her, was 
mocked; he pleaded, was provoked; he stormed, was dismissed; he 
entreated, was accepted: and from the American journals of that 
day it will be seen that the State of Illinois was not less lavish than 
London in her celebration of the wedding in the Chapel Royal of 
the young Duke of Mall and the lovely Miss Leonora Lamb. 

That, however, was some time ago. Now, alas, not the most 
kindly observer of society can but have remarked that the recent 
life of the young Duke and his Duchess has been as conspicuous 
for its private dolor as for its public splendor. There have been 
rumors; there has been chatter. This has been said, and that, 
and the other. But it is the austere part of the historian to deal 
only in facts. The facts are, roughly speaking, as follows. 

South of the lands of the old troubadours, between the heights of 
the southern Alps and the languor of the Mediterranean, lies the 
pretty town of Cannes. The year we tell of was in its first youth 
The flower and chivalry of England and America were promenad- 
ing in the sunlight of the pretty town or commenting at their ease 
on the brilliant tourneys of tennis and polo. Here and there 
about the links the sun lit up the brilliant Fair Isle sweaters of 
Greeks and Argentines where they were playing a friendly match 
for the empire of the 
world. The mimosa 
was at its full glory of 
fresh-powdered gold 
From the gardens of 
white villas could be 
heard the laughter of 
children and million- 
aires... Great automo- 
biles loitered between 
the Casino and the 
Carlton Hotel, while 
youth in swift Bu- 
gatti or Bentley chal- 
lenged time to a race 
around the fringe of 
the bay. The waters 
of the bay slept pro- 
foundly in the full 
kiss of the afternoon 
sun, and on them, 
even as a daisy on a 
spacious lawn, rode a 
fair white yacht. 
From its stern hung 
a cluster of golden 
cherries, for such was 
the pretty nautical 
device of the young 
Duke of Mall. 

It will readily be 
granted by the most 
fastidious that the 
scene was set for en- 
chantment. The sea 
slept under the sun, 
the sun upon _ the 
mountains, the chauf- 
feurs at their driving- 
wheels, the croupiers 
in the Casino, the 
diplomats at a con- 
ference, the demi- 
mondaines at their 
posts. Yet in the 
yacht raged a storm: 
the Duke of Mall was 
having a row with his 
wife. 

It was, incredibly 
enough, not the first: 
it looked, incredibly 
enough, to be the last 
At the moment of our 
intrusion the young 
Duke, in point ol 
fact, was saying: 

“By God, Leonora, 
I am sick and tired 
of it!” 













The Duke risked her 
displeasure. “I have 
dared all on one throw. 


Ava, I love you.” 


That small, lovely head, those deep, remote eyes! She was 
not more than twenty-four, the Duchess of Mall, yet with what 
proud calm and disdain she could at one glance enwrap her 
husband! It didn’t, however, always come off, for sometimes he 
vould be too sleepy to notice, and sometimes too busy disdain- 
ing her, which on occasions he could do very handsomely. 

She repeated ever so softly: “You say you are sick and tired 
of ‘it.’ ‘It,’ my well-beloved? Am I, by ‘it,’ to understand that 
vou mean me?” 

The Duke pointed his indifference with the application of a 
natch to a rough surface and the application of the match to a 
cigar. “You may,” said he, “understand what you like. I said 
what I said.” 

Shall I,” she put gently, “tell you all that I understand by 
what you said?” 

The Duke waved a hand skyward, and he smiled, and he 
yawned, and he said: “Am I God, to stop you talking! But 
maybe it is not necessary for me to add that I wish I were, if 
only for that purpose.” 

[he Duchess said: “However, I will not be provoked. It is 
too hot. I will content myself merely with remarking that in 

considered opinion the ancient Dukedom of Mall at present 
graces one with the manners of a boor and the habits of a 
st ibleboy.” 

Leonora, you go too far!” 

Oh,” she sighed from her heart, “had I, before marrying you, 
gone even a little farther, how much more comfortably I had 
fared! Let us, after all, face the facts.” 

For as long as it takes to say a forbidden word of one syllable, 
the young Duke’s lean features wore the air of a battlefield: 
hereon anger fought with apathy, but was, by the grace of God 


Yet his lady, was she at 


and a public-school education, repulsed. 
all disturbed, did any spark of bitterness point her low light voice, 


any trace of jealousy mar her urbanity? She was all calm and 
sympathy as she observed: 

“Not, mind you,-that I can blame the pretty dolls whom you 
encourage to pursue you under my very nose!” 

The Duke remarked that she had a very beautiful nose, a very 
small nose. 

The Duchess thanked him. 

“But,” said the Duke, “by the number of things which you 
accuse me of doing under it, anyone would think it cast as long 
a shadow as Lord Nelson’s column. For the sake of your own 
beauty, Leonora, may I beg you to leave your nose, much as I 
admire it, out of my supposed infidelities?” 

The Duchess remarked that she could quite well understand 
why women pursued him with their welcome attentions. He was 
very rich. He was very handsome. He was charming. 

The Duke thanked her. 

“But,” said the Duchess. 

“Quite,” said the Duke. “Oh, quite!” 

“But,” said the Duchess, “the beauty that you most admire in 
any woman is the beauty of her not being a woman you already 
know; the only charm of which you never are tired is the charm 
of novelty.” 

“One likes a change,” yawned the Duke. 
are talking about!” 

“It is,” said the Duchess. 

“Well, don’t let me hinder you,” said the Duke. 

“Listen,” said the Duchess. 

“Certainly,” said the Duke. “But should I interrupt, you must 
forgive me, for I may talk in my sleep.” (Continued on page 14 3) 
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Alice Hegan Rice 


HEN “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 

bage Patch” made her début in 
American fiction, all America read 
her story—and is still reading it. 
And here is the first story the author 
of that famous book has written in 
a month of Sundays. When you've 
read it, you'll understand why Mrs. 
Rice’s place is fixed in our literature. 


“What do you want?” Miss Gee de- 
manded. The man’s mouth opened 
and shut, but no sound reached her 


N ISS GEE’S five years’ sojourn in Purdyville had been nothing 

less than cyclonic. She had deposed the mayor, changed 
the town’s politics, split the Bull Fork Church, not to mention 
minor whirlwinds. From the day she arrived, a tall, raw-boned 
woman of thirty, to take possession of the small farm left her 
by her grandfather, she had been the center of some sort of agi- 
tation. After putting her newly acquired property in good con- 
dition, she purchased a high-stepping horse, and a shiny new 
buggy, across the back of which she had painted in bold letters: 
“Bon Ton Sewing Machines.” 

Then, not being content to emulate Solomon’s model woman 
who arose early and went about her business, she proceeded to 
go about everyone else’s business as well. Her first victim was 
her pastor and next-door neighbor, Dr. Mawkins, whose pig-pen 
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was in unpleasant proximity to her front yard. Heretofore the 
parson’s pigs had been sacrosanct. But Miss Gee was no respecter 
of persons, ecclesiastical or otherwise. She argued the matter, at 
first in private, then in the courts. The decision went against 
her, and she had to console herself with an unsightly spite fence, 
both sides of which she utilized to advertise the sewing machines 
for which she was county agent. 

Having once gotten on Dr. Mawkins’ trail, she stayed there 
For a quarter of a century he had led his flock, and realizing the 
difficulty the rich had in entering the kingdom of heaven, he rather 
specialized on their salvation. As for the poor of his congregation, 
he believed in keeping them content with flannel petticoats in 
winter, generous baskets at Christmas, and at all seasons a kind 
and patronizing word. That word was generally “resignation.” 





Miss Gee substituted the word “protest” for “resignation.” 
going about the poorer parts of the town and county selling 
r machines, she lost no chance to incite the proletariat to de- 
ind its rights. She urged the people to ask for sewers, for 
reet lights, for paved streets, for more schools. The result was 
1at before long the town’s money, which had hitherto flowed 
to foreign missionary fields, began to go into taxes to meet the 
ng-neglected needs of Purdyville. 
The fight between Miss Gee and Dr. Mawkins reached a climax 
ver the Danvers Fund. Philemon Danvers, Purdyville’s one rich 
izen, had died and left twenty-five thousand dollars to be spent 
1 “a cause benefiting the morals and beautifying the aspect of 
y beloved city.” The committee of five, appointed by the 
ill to handle the fund, were all members of the Bull Fork con- 
vregation, and three of them had decided with Dr. Mawkins, that 
.tained-glass windows for the new church might legitimately meet 
1e requirements of the will. 
Miss Gee, being the fifth wheel to the cart, refused to turn in 
he popular direction. She advocated an expenditure of the 
oney that would benefit the whole community. She wanted a 
creation place for the young people, a hall which would prove a 


counter-attraction to the pool-rooms. With such stubborn per- 


istency did she hold to her point that already one of the op- 
osing four had been won over to her side. 

It was during a heated committee meeting 
when Dr. Mawkins was trying in his most 
onciliatory manner to coax her into casting 
her vote with the majority, that she let fly 
her famous insult. She called him “Old 
Molasses Jug!” It was a dreadful thing to 
say to a round, stout dignitary whose fa- 
vorite motto was “Sweetness and light.” It 
was an appellation calculated to echo hol- 
lowly not only in his own mind, but in that 
of his listeners as well, whenever the accus- 
omed flow of verbal sweetness began to 
our across his lips. 

From that time on Miss Gee found her- 
self equally unpopular with the Stained 
Glass contingent and with the People’s Hall 
idvocates. According to Purdyville stand- 
irds she was not a perfect lady. Instead 
of attending missionary meetings and sewing 
societies, and occupying herself im collecting 
money for the church, she was always bring- 
ing up new and disturbing questions that had 
nothing whatever to do with religion. She 
seemed to belong to every organization in 
existence that militated against personal 
liberty. She objected to a man’s beating his 
own horse; she reported women who chose 
to keep their own children home from 
school; she was as keen after a bootlegger 
is a hound after a hare. 

In the county she was no more popular 
than she was in town. To be sure, when 
anyone was ill, she was usually the first 
person to arrive after the doctor. But her 
visits were regarded as catastrophes. She 
always urged the most drastic measures— 
ice-baths for fevers, fresh air for colds, 
emetics, castor oil, operations. The fact 
that she often paid for the medicine out of 
her own pocket did not win her a welcome. 

There came a time when Miss Gee’s sole 
friend and companion was her young maid 
Minnie, and even that relationship came to 
a disastrous end. She had taken Minnie out 
of an orphanage, clothed and fed her and 
sent her to school, only to find that the one 
object of the girl’s life was matrimony. In 
vain did Miss Gee tell her of the perfidy of 
men; Minnie hopefully continued her search 
for the Exception that was to prove the 
rule. When he was found, he received dras- 
tic treatment from Minnie’s mistress. 

“That bone-head grocery boy,” she said, 
“what’s he hanging around here for?” 

Minnie dropped her lids and said she did 
not know. 

“Well, if you can’t find out, I can,” said 


Miss Gee. “Has he ever said anything to you about getting 
married?” 

“No ma'am. Not—not—yet.” 

“He’s had time enough. I bet he don’t mean any good. I’m 
going to ask him his intentions.” 

“Oh! Miss Gee! Please, ma’am! Id rather die than have 
you speak to him. He’s bashful and—” 

But Miss Gee ruthlessly dug up the tender budding romance 
in order to examine its roots, and it promptly died of exposure. 

Soon after that Minnie left her, and from that time on, she 
lived quite alone, with no companionship except her dog and her 
chickens and her beloved horse. The affection that the average 
woman distributes among her friends and family she concentrated 
on Bonnie Prince. She combed and curried him herself, and 
taught him to lift his forefoot to be shaken when she held out 
her hand. She exhibited him at the County Fair, and invariably 
made trouble when he was not awarded a prize. 

Through the long, hard winters, and hot summers, Miss Gee 
pursued her militant way, apparently independent of human com- 
panionship, and superbly indifferent to criticism. But when May 
came and the locust bloomed, Miss Gee drooped. At other times 
of the year she could keep the doors of memory closed, but when 
the poignant fragrance of the creamy locust-blossoms filled the 


“TI guess I'll have 
to try to get him 
in at the hospital,” 
he said dubiously. 
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air, she always took sulphur and molasses, and spent her days 
and nights in trying not to remember. 

It was at one of these disturbing seasons, five years after her 
arrival in Purdyville, that she stood on a stepladder in her side 
yard, painting her shutters. Her lean, muscular figure was clothed 
in overalls, and her heavy drab hair was drawn uncompromisingly 
back from her strong, rather handsome features. 

Overhead the tender green of the interlaced boughs made a 
network against the radiant blue of the sky; dog-roses were doing 
their best to cover the unsightly spite fence; everywhere about 
her was the hum of bees, the chatter of mating birds, the thrill- 
ing, sentient excitement of the earth’s rebirth. 

“Gosh! How I hate spring!” said Miss Gee savagely, slapping 
the shutter with her paint-brush as if she were administering 
chastisement. It was only when she spied a bird’s nest under the 
eaves that her energy abated, and she strove with infinite caution 
not to disturb its occupant. But the bright-eyed little song- 
sparrow had already taken fright, and fluttered away as if from 
an ogre 

Miss Gee sighed and continued her painting. Now and again 
her glance wandered off to the hills, in the hollows of which 
clustered the locusts, and once she forgot her work and stood with 
her arms folded on the top of the ladder and her chin on them, 
gazing out into space. 

As she stood thus, a sound below recalled her to the present. 
Dr. Mawkins’ small grandson, aged five, was peering at her 
through the fence. His round blue eyes and fluff of golden curls 
seemed part and parcel of the day. Her own eyes softened 
strangely. 

“Hello, Ted,” she called down to him, striving to keep the 
gruffness out of her voice. “If you'll come round to the kitchen, 
I'll give you a cookie.” 

Instantly the cherubic countenance below was twisted into a 
scowl, the soft round lips parted, and a small tongue was thrust 
out as far as Nature permitted. 


Miss Gee furiously resumed her painting. So determined was 


“I couldn’t help overhearing,” he whis: 
pered. “I had no idea my presence here 
would be misunderstood. I'll go at once.” 


Miss Gee 


she not to let her thoughts wander again, that it was some time 
before she noticed a muddy Ford car that had stopped at her 
gate. Peering out from under the hood was a cadaverous fac: 
surmounted by a derby hat, and supported by a long, thin neck 
with a conspicuous Adam’s apple. 

“What do you want?” Miss Gee demanded from the top of 
her ladder. 

The man’s mouth opened and shut, and his arms gesticulated 
but no sound reached her. Exasperated, she laid down her paint 
brush and descended. 

“Why in the dickens don’t you open your face and speak ou 
so I can hear you?” she demanded indignantly as she approache: 
the car. ‘What did you make me get off that ladder for? To 
answer some fool question?” 

The derby hat was lifted respectfully, but though the Adam 
apple worked convulsively, and the thin lips formed words, sti 
no sound issued. 

Miss Gee strode through the gate and out to the machine: 

“Say, are you dumb?” she asked almost accusingly. 

The man shook his head. 

“Temporary hoarseness,” he whispered through chattering teeth 
“Sorry to trouble you, ma’am, but could you tell me how far i 
is to Purdyville?” 

“A mile and a half. What's the matter with you? Sick?” 

“Well, nothing to speak of,” he began apologetically, but hi 
was contradicted by a violent attack of coughing that left hin 
quite exhausted. 

Miss Gee stood with one foot on the running-board, and scowle: 
at him: 

“Where you trying to get to? Who are you looking for?” 

“A party by the name of Gee,” whispered the stranger. “She 
agent for the Bon Ton sewing machines.” 

“Well, that’s me,” said Miss Gee. “What do you want?” 

“My name is Lukins,” he explained weakly. “I am the fiel 
agent for this territory.” 

“Why, you aint no such a thing,” said Miss Gee. “Jim Hauser 
been the agent for Kentucky and Tennessee for going on four 
years.” 

“Yes ma’am,” said the small man patiently, “but he died i: 
March, and they’ve taken me on.” 

She scrutinized him from head to foot: 

“Well, for mercy’s sake—” she began 
then, seeing how he was shaking, Sh 
changed her tone: 

“How long have you been breathing lik: 
that?” 

“For some time, off and on, but it gets 
better. It was just my luck to get wors¢ 
when I got a good job. Maybe you car 
direct me to a hotel, and I can come back 
this afternoon and talk business.” 

“Talk nothing!” said Miss Gee. “You 
haven’t got breath enough to raise a 
feather.” 

“Tll be better soon,” he urged hopefully 
“A business man can’t afford to be sick, you 
know.” 

Miss Gee scowled at him: “You'll be 
selling sewing machines to the angels the 
next thing you know. You look to me like 
you got a chill.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” he admitted 
guiltily, “I believe I have!” 

Miss Gee wasted no more time in talk 
She thrust a strong hand under his arm and 
ordered him to get out of the car. In vain 
did Mr. Lukins protest. His verbal effort 
only brought on another violent attack ot 
coughing, and in the end he allowed himseli 
to be led into the house and deposited on a 
sofa in the parlor. 

There was no doubt whatever about its 
being a chill. Mr. Lukins almost shook him- 
self to pieces. The more he tried to contro! 
it, the more he shook, and the more he 
shook the more apologetic he became. 

‘I wish you’d shut up!” said Miss Gee 
sharply, tucking a comfort about him. “Ii 
you talk this much without a voice, the Lord 
only knows what you do when you've got 
one!’ 









































In going about the town selling her machines she lost no chance to incite the proletariat to demand its rights. 


very grateful,” insisted Mr. Lukins, his lips 
“I aint used to having a lady look after me like this.” 


‘But I am very, 
trembling. 

“That’s all right. 
and keep quiet. I’m going for the doctor. 
you hear?” 

He nodded. Alternate currents of fire and ice were playing 
through him, and he had not the slightest inclination to stir. 

When the doctor arrived, he pronounced the case pneumonia. 

“I guess I'll have to try to get him in at the hospital,” he said 
dubiously. “But he’s in a bad fix to move.” 

‘Then why don’t you leave him where he’s at?” demanded 
Miss Gee. 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

“Well, I thought perhaps as you were here alone, it might not 
look so well—” 

For the Lord’s sake!” interrupted Miss Gee contemptuously. 
‘I suppose there’d been no end of a scandal if the Good Samaritan 
had happened to be a woman. What do I care what anybody 
says? If you think that man’s too sick to be moved, he aint 
going to be moved.” 

Well, I admit it would be a risk.” 

‘That settles it. If you and me can pull him through, we wont 
give a tinker’s damn what the loose-lippers say.” __ 


I'll take your word for it. Just drink this 
Don’t you stir; do 


For two weeks Mr. Lukins hesitated about dying, just as he 
hesitated about everything else. One day it would seem as if he 
had really determined to go, and the next he rallied and again 
laid feeble hold on life. 

It was Miss Gee who did not hesitate. 
up her mind he was going to get well. Abandoning all other 
activities, she devoted herself to the task of nursing. Night and 
day she was by his bedside, bullying him into taking nourishment, 
forcing him to take his medicine, sharply rallying him to renewed 
effort when his courage ebbed. 

As he reluctantly struggled back to life, he clung to Miss Gee 
as a drowning man clings to a spar. He was at best a nebulous 
person, speaking hesitatingly as if ever on the search for an 
elusive fact, and always seeming to be slightly beyond his mental 
depth. Miss Gee not only furnished him with facts, but she af- 
forded him a foothold on life. Being low-keyed and negative, he 
found her major note thrilling in the extreme. Even her bullying 
did not offend him; he liked to be regulated and to have his 
mind made up for him. It lifted a frightful burden of responsi- 
bility from his sloping shoulders. He saw in her dominance only 
a heavenly inclination to be kind. 

The first day he was allowed to sit up, he poured out his 
troubles to Miss Gee. During the four (Continued on page 138) 
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From the first she made 
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Greece Sartwell Mason regards herself as a human shuttle 
darting back and forth between New York and Carmel, 
California. Perhaps it is because she is just that, that 
she is able to weave such interesting patterns into novels 
like “The Golden Hope” and “The Shadow of Rosalie 
Byrnes”—and especially into her short stories. One of 
these, for instance, entitled “The Closed House,” which 
was recently published in this magazine, was selected 
for study in the English classes of a prominent college. 
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“Here’s the dope: We want that woman's 
motive for killing the man Hart, see? 
It’s up to you to get the facts.” 


Daggage 


\ HEN word came in to Dibley, the city editor, 

that down in the county jail Mrs. Strang was 
breaking, and might talk if the right woman got at her, 
he called at once for Molly Shannon. 

“It looks as if our chance has come at last, Molly,” 
he said. “Jeb has telephoned up from Junipero that 
the Strang woman has taken to walking her cell at 
night. Yesterday she stared after a woman who was 
visiting another prisoner and began to cry. Jeb inter- 
prets that to mean she wants some one of her own sex 
to talk to. So Jeb has fixed it up with the night 
warden. He’ll smuggle you in ‘long about two or three 
o'clock in the morning, the quietest time. You'll get 
her story and be back here to make the breakfast 
edition. See?” 

Molly Shannon looked back at him with the expres- 
sion that always came into her eyes when she was being 
given a good assignment; the brilliant pupils dilated, 











he biue deepening. It was never hard for Dibley to look at 
Molly Shannon, but in these moments it was a positive privilege. 

I get you,” she breathed. “When do I start?” 

she always said “when,” never “how” or “why,” which was 
one of the dozen or more reasons why every man in the city-room 
liked her. She would travel to the unlikeliest places; she would 

sleepless for a week; she was capable of forgetting herself 

mpletely when there was the slightest chance of a beat for her 
iper. 

“Tonight,” he replied. “Jeb says you'd better motor down. If 
su should go by the train the boys will suspect something is 
bout to break, and they'll be at our heels. The town’s full of 
em—Dobey of the Mail, Sutro, Jimmy Dix, Sawyer of the 
Vercury. They’ve been camped around the jail for two weeks, 
ind they’re all on edge. They sleep in the hotel near by, and 
Jeb says some one’s always got his ear to the ground. So the 
idea is this: As you come into Junipero, there’s a kind of road- 
house, under a big cottonwood. You'll stop the car there. Jeb 
can’t meet you, for he'll be playing poker, to keep the boys who 
are awake indoors. But whoever goes down with you will go 
from there on foot to the back door of the jail, see if the coast is 
clear, and then fetch you. See?” 

He ran his eye over the assignment-book. 
I send down with you?” 

At this Molly Shannon spoke 
up, trying not to sound too 
eager. “How about Mortie? 
He knows the roads down 
there.” 

Dibley frowned down at the 
assignment-book. The thoughts 


“Let’s see—who’ll 


The woman stared 
incredulously. “I've 
gotta talk to some 
body,” she moaned, 


that flashed through his mind were these: “Oh, Lord! Can it 
be the boys are right? Is she falling for that four-flusher? Some 
one ought to tell her he’s a pup. Yellow! But how do I know 
he’s yellow? I don’t. Never did anything off-color that I could 
catch him at. Just sense it, somehow.. Lazy. Eats too much. 
Too good-looking. Why don’t I tell her Mortie isn’t good enough 
for her, warn her? Can't. Wouldn't be cricket. Thunder! That’s 
the worst of women in this game. Too much excess baggage about 
‘em.”’ 

He looked up quickly with a troubled eye at Molly Shannon. 
No doubt about it: her color had delicately heightened; there 
was a something about her blue eyes that hurt him. Springtime- 
that was it! Molly Shannon was about to go the way of all the 
promising young women he had tried to train. He almost groaned 
aloud. She might have been a great newspaper woman. 

“This is a pretty big assignment, Molly.” 

“T know that! But I’m sure Mortie wont fall down on it. 
You'll excuse my saying so, Mr. Dibley, but he really hasn’t had 
much of a chance, so far, has he?” 

Dibley swung around in his chair. 

“Take him,” he snapped. “And may God be good to you! 
But remember this, Molly—no matter whether Mortie does his 
part or not, you’ve got to come back with that story.” 

“Oh, we’ll come 
back with it all 
right!”” She cocked 
her pretty head 
proudly. 

“You will! Well, 
anyway, here’s the 
dope: We want that 
woman’s motive for 
killing the man 
Hart, see? So far, 
she’s refused to talk, 
and her lawyer, Mur- 
dock—you’ll have to 
watch out for him— 
naturally doesn’t 
want her to. But, as 
you know, the paper 


has built up its theory 
of a righteous motive. 
Now it’s up to you to 
get the facts. Get 
‘em—that’s all I ask. 
And if they're what I 
think they are, we'll 


have the _ grandest 
beat ever, besides the 
makings of a good 
fight to free the 
woman. See?” 

“Tll get them,” 
cried Molly Shannon. 
“Mortie and I'll turn 
the trick.” 


T was two in the 
morning and clam- 
mily cold when the 
roadhouse and the 
tree on the edge of 
Junipero pricked 
through the fog. 
Silently, with his 
velvet touch, Mortie 
stopped the car under 
the great cottonwood. 
“There’s a light,” he 
said, looking behind 
them at the roadhouse. “Suppose we see if they'll 
give us something to eat.” 

“No, there isn’t time,” she whispered back. 
“You'd better find the jail as quick as you can. Jeb 
said the warden’s quarters are in the north wing. 
Go to the back door and knock four times.” 

Mortie withdrew his gaze from the roadhouse. 
“Right,” he said cheerfully. He leaned in and drew 
a rug higher over her knees. “Sure you’re warm 
enough?” he asked tenderly. (Continued on page 126) 
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The Story So Far: 


HE amazing progress of that beau- 

tiful little pilgrim Katie O’Doon 
came to its first crossroad when she 
was twelve, and the death of her mother 
caused her to leave the tenement where 
they had won a bare existence as washer- 
woman and washer-child. Fearing com- 
mitment to an asylum, Katie fled from 
Cherry Lane and the truant officer—to 
a drunkard aunt who lived in an old 
houseboat on the Hudson and earned 
her living by telling fortunes. Katie’s 
father, it may be noted, had always 
been a picturesque but constant liabil- 
ity who earned his liquor singing Irish 
ballads in cheap saloons. 

Four years Katie remained as assist- 
ant to her mediumistic Aunt Maggie. 
Then when she was sixteen and need no 
longer fear the truant officer, she staged a pretended suicide in 
the Hudson, and under the name of Mary O’Brien set out upon 
the career that was to carry her so far and so strangely. 

She was working in a ten-cent store when Fate shunted her 
onto a new path by the rough means of an automobile accident. 
She was struck at a street crossing by the roadster of the wealthy 
society girl Lily Spencer, and that contrite young lady took 
Katie into her own luxurious home during her convalescence. 
There in Katie awoke the ambition to acquire the education she 
had neglected, and Lily Spencer helped her. But there Katie 
also learned many things not in books; and there she made the 
further acquaintance of Lily’s best young man Billy Gordon—an 
acquaintance from which extraordinary consequences developed. 
There too she ran across Peter Romain, a handsome young Ital- 
ian whom she had known as a pickpocket in her childhood, but 
who now stood high in the favor of Miss Spencer and other 
wealthy girls as a professional dancer. 

Katie’s immediate future, however, was with Madame Ravenal, 
the famous dressmaker whom Lily had persuaded to offer Katie 
a position. And at Madame Ravenal’s, Katie’s native cleverness, 
her capacity for hard work and her beauty each contributed its 
share toward a speedy success. She was earning thirty-five dol- 
lars a week as a model for Ravenal’s most striking creations when 
she finally accepted one of Billy Gordon’s many invitations to 
dine with him—and so brought about one of the most dramatic 
evenings of her life. 

For Katie had copied for herself a striking green gown she 
had displayed for Madame Ravenal, and wore it that evening with 
young Gordon, who took her to Rogano’s, a popular cabaret. 
There they encountered Lily Spencer, Peter Romain and Lily’s 
friend the wealthy Madeleine Forsythe—and Madeleine was wear- 
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ing the original of Katie’s gown. In the 
dressing-room Madeleine attacked Katie 
about the frock, suggesting that Gordon 
had paid for it; Katie reverted to tene- 
ment ways, slapped Madeleine’s face— 
and made an implacable enemy. 

The big event of the evening, how- 
ever, was Katie’s encounter with her 
father, who was singing his Irish ballads 
at Rogano’s. The restaurateur intro- 
duced O’Doon to Gordon and “Miss 
O’Brien;” but while Katie knew him at 
once, he had no idea that this distin- 
guished-looking girl was his daughter. 
He confided in them that his ambition 
was to put on a “father and daughter 
act’”—and Katie astonished everyone by 
offering to be the daughter in this pro- 
posed vaudeville sketch.- (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


ILLY GORDON and Mr. Terence O’Doon continued to gaze 

in wonderment at this young woman brilliantly garbed in 
emerald green who was so insistent in her desire to be Katie 
O’Doon, the stage daughter in this proposed team of “The 
O’Doons,” a team that obviously could have only a future of 
poverty, hardship and obscurity. 

“But, Mary, this idea is utterly absurd,” Billy Gordon insisted. 
“I mean no offense to Mr. O’Doon, but it would be no life for 
you, and you'll be much better off working just where you are 
now.” 

Mr. Terence O’Doon, known to his friends as “Terry,” had re- 
covered from his first surprise sufficiently to perceive that this 
young woman was entirely in earnest in her proposal. ‘The young 
gentleman is thoroughly right, Miss O’Brien,” he said with cour- 
teous gravity. That earlier quality of being a fine if impoverished 
gentleman, of being a real if unrecognized artist, entirely left him 
and he was now just a simple man of bared soul trying to give advice 
to a strangely deluded young woman. “Believe me, Miss O’Brien, 
‘tis a hard life. And whatever I may have said of my own glory 
the truth is there’s no glory in it at all. And there’s little money 
and it would lead no place for a young woman. And don’t be 
forgetting the fault that lost me my wife and daughter—I mean 
the drink; and it’s often the stronger man of the two of us.” 

“But your idea, a father-and-daughter act—that is sound?” 
Katie persisted. 

“Such an act is sound; and it’s good, as I told you, if the two 
people in it are good.” 

“If I can do the things I told you, would I be good enough 
for the part of your stage daughter?” 

“As for that, Miss O’Brien, the fresh young looks of you would 
be quite enough.” 

All rights reserved. 








a ““Mary—” he at last began. “Katie,” she instantly corrected him. “Katie O’Doon.” 


‘Then it’s all settled!” exclaimed Katie. “I’m going to be 
Katie O’Doon!”’ 
‘But, Mary, you simply must not 
Billy Gordon was interrupted by Terry O’Doon, once on the 
threshold of priesthood, and now a mere singer in a rather cheap 
abaret, but still possessing something of the urbane dignity of 
kindly, liberal priest. “Permit me, sir; my facts may be more 
nvin of the futility of the proposition than your expostula- 
tion. —Miss O’Brien, please consider these hard facts in addition 
) the other objections I have already mentioned: Time would 
be required for rehearsing; that’s an important item. There exists 
no act, only the idea; an act would have to be written and paid 
for. There would have to be costumes, perhaps something in the 
of a setting; these would mean money. To be frank with 
I have no mon 1 no method of raising money.” 
‘Tll supply the money!” was Katie’s prompt response. “I 
link I have enough that I’ve saved. Even if I know nothing 
out stage-acts, I know how to buy cheaply. So it’s settled!” 
Both men continued to argue. But when Katie O’Doon wanted 
thing, she usually drove ahead until she got it. Finally Terry 
O’Doon threw up his hands in a gesture of surrender. 


“All right, Miss O’Brien. But again I warn you, ‘tis your risk, 
and ’tis a great mistake you’re making.” 

While she had been fighting to win this greater point, a lesser 
point had been formulating in Katie’s quick heart and brain. She 
tried to handle this new idea with great caution. 

“Of course I'll be just your stage daughter, Mr. O’Doon; but 
wouldn’t it be wise if we were to start off with the pretense that 
we are really father and daughter? It might sometime make it 
easier for me; there are the conventions, you know.” Katie did 
not care one dime about the conventions. 

“T’ve often thought of the very same thing when I was think- 
ing of my idea,” agreed her father. he thing would'make the 
act more impressive and interesting to the public. A made-up 
family act is never so effective, never gets the same money, as 
a real family act of the same merit.” 

“Then it is thoroughly understood that in public, on or off 
the stage. we are to behave toward each other as if we were real 
father and daughter?” 

“Tust so, Miss O’Brien.” 

Her ends gained, Katie’s inborn canniness began to function 
She recalled how her father could not be trusted with money 
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“Since I am putting up the money,” she said, “I think it 
only just that I should be the treasurer of our little concern. 
You see, I'll be paying all the bills.” 

“The treasurer you shall be,’ he agreed. 


“And the receipts, you consent to my handling them? Of 
course, I shall turn over to you a proportional share to be 


agreed upon.” 

“The receipts are to be handled by you, Miss O’Brien. I 
could not fail to yield to so fine a lady.” 

They talked over other matters. A little later there was 
a parting, with an understanding for a further meeting for 
the following afternoon. As Katie and Billy rolled north- 
ward, Katie was thrilled almost to the border of ecstasy. 
She was going to be with her father—work with him! And 
he had not the slightest idea that his make-believe daughter 
of the stage was his own blood daughter! And if she man- 
aged well, he would never know the truth—never! But while 
her imagination thus soared for several minutes, there was 
a silence on Billy Gordon’s part that was almost vocal with 
disapproval. 

‘““Mary—” he at last began. 

“Katie,” she instantly corrected him. “After this, when 
you use my name, remember that it’s Katie—Katie O’Doon.” 

“Katie, then,” he accepted with asperity, and in a dogged 
tone. “Katie, I grant that it was your privilege to refuse 
me when IJ asked you to marry me. It’s your right to refuse 
or marry exactly as suits you. But as a friend I think you 
made a colossal fool of yourself in what you did tonight. 
That Mr. O’Doon is an interesting, educated, colorful char- 
acter. But you were a fool, nothing else, to agree to a com- 
bination with a man who has admittedly ended the lives of 
his wife and his daughter—who is a drunken incompetent, 
who 

Katie already had the speaking-tube in her hand. “Stop!” 
she called to the chauffeur. As the brakes sharply slowed 
the big car down, she prepared to spring out. But Billy 
caught her wrist. 

“Katie, what’s the matter?” he gasped in dismay. 

“Nothing. Except that I'm going to walk home, since I 
haven’t money with me for a taxicab.” 

“Walk home, Mary, when I want to drive you home!” 

“Drive with you and have to listen to that line of talk 
about my new partner and stage father!” she lashed out at 
him. “Not on your life! You asked me tonight to marry 
you, and you remember what I called you. Well, this man 
I’ve taken on as my stage father is certainly not as bad as 
that, and he probably never had your chances, and I’m not 
going to stand for any such talk about him! Let go my 
wrist !”” 

But Billy clung on desperately. “Katie,” he cried, “either 
I’m crazy, or you’re crazy—I don’t understand the thing; 
but I promise not to say a single other word against what 
you call your stage father, or what you’ve decided to do! 

I didn’t mean to hurt you! There, now—please forgive 
me— 

Katie hesitated; then she sank back in her seat. The rest 
of the drive was a silent and dismal affair; and Katie de- 
veloped so much contrition that when she was set down be- 
fore her doorway, she said impulsively: 

“I know you tried your best to give me a pleasant evening, 
and that in everything you meant well. Forgive me for hav- 
ing been so nasty, Mr. Gordon.” 

“Mary—I mean Katie!” he gasped at this unexpected reversal 
in her attitude. “I say—wont you please call me Billy?” 

“Of course, if you want me to—that is, just when we're to- 
gether. But not before your friends! They wouldn’t like it. 
Billy.” 

“IT don’t care what they like! And say, 
to let me see you again? And often?” 

“Yes. But not often. You see, I’m not only going to be very 
busy, but I don’t know just when I’m going to be busy. But if you 
do see me, remember there’s to be no love-making nonsense. 
Save that for the girl you’re always going to give it to. Good 
night.” 

“Wait a second, Katie! 

“Good night—-Bilty.” 

“Good night, Katie!” 

And Billy Gordon, for whom the evening had been a succession 
of unhappy events, rode off with the sensation that the evening 
had been one of unbroken happiness. 

Katie was glad, when she came in, that Amy was asleep; she 
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There’s a Billy that belongs to that.” 


“Katie,” he sputtered, “do you think Id 


vearned for no further discussions that night. A further idea, a 
minor one, had come to her. Before undressing, she gazed in 
grim thought into the small mirror that topped their dresser 
gazed not so much at her entire self, as at the sections of the 
green gown which the tiny mirror reflected as she changed her 
position. In her first anger she had said she was going to scissor 
the green gown into shreds. Well, she was not! That would be 
a victory for that Madeleine Forsythe, and she was not going to 
run from any Madeleine Forsythe. She would keep the gown 
wear it at times. That course would force the wrathful Madeleine 
Forsythe to be the one to scissor her gown into rags, or else 
hang it, with all her hate, among her permanently discarded and 
thoroughly dead garments. Katie’s would then be the victory in 
this battle of gowns. 

The following morning Katie, in her usual black dress, was in 
Madame Ravenal’s at nine o'clock. She watched her employer’s 
office door, and after Madame Ravenal had been within the of- 
fice long enough to care for her mail and the more pressing busi- 
ness of the morning, Katie knocked and was told to enter 
Madame Ravenal regarded her with cold and severe eyes. 








ever compromise a young girl like you in-such a way? 


I was just going to send for you, Miss O’Brien,” she began 
promptly, without the waste of an instant. “I have already heard 
about last night and some things you did.” 

‘Last night is what I came in to tell you about, Madame 
Ravenal.” 

‘Miss Forsythe has just telephoned me about your wearing the 

iplicate of her emerald gown,” sternly continued Madame Ra- 
nal. “You know very well, Miss O’Brien, that it is against my 
siness rule to let a duplicate be seen in New York.” 

I know that rule, Madame Ravenal. But I forgot all about 

though that’s no excuse. When it came to making an evening 
own for myself, I just could think of nothing else but that emer- 

gown you tried me out in—it was the first evening gown I 

er had on.” 

U-um! Miss Forsythe also demanded over the telephone that 
you turn in that green gown to me to hold for her, and that you 

ordered to go. Otherwise I'll lose her patronage.” 

As for the going, Madame Ravenal, of course I'll go.” 

[The hard and judicial brusqueness of Madame Ravenal in- 

ntly vanished. You go!” she exploded. “Nothing of the 


Why, the scandal to you—” 


kind! 
a model I'd sold in New York. 
is the one who is going to go!” 

“Why—why—” stammered the bewildered Katie. And then: 
“But that’s the chief reason I came in to see you, Madame Ra- 
venal—to tell you that I'm going.” 

“Going?” 

“As soon as you will let me out.” 

Madame Ravenal’s voice and manner were again brusque, se- 
vere. “Miss O’Brien, you gave me your promise not to go to a 
competing establishment without first giving me a chance to meet 
the promised increase in your pay. And you further promised 
me not to make any change without first consulting me. Both 
those promises, Miss O’Brien, you have disregarded or forgotten.” 

“I know, Madame Ravenal. But it was the first excitement 
that made me forget them. Later, I remembered. That’s one 
reason I came straight to you—to tell you, and ask your advice. 
But I’m not going into another shop. I’m—I’m going on the 
stage.” 

“The stage!” 


It was a foolish thing for you to do, Mary O’Brien, copying 


But you stay! Miss Forsythe 


exclaimed Madame Ravenal. 
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“Not the real stage. I 
only call it the stage be- 
cause I don’t know what 
else to call it.” 

“Child, what on earth 
are you talking about?” 

Katie told briefly of her 
experiences at Rogano’s, 
her meeting with Mr. Ter- 
ence O’Doon and her 
agreement with Mr. 
O’Doon to become the 
stage daughter in a father- 
and-daughter act given by 
“The O’Doons.” 

“Why, of all fools, you 
are the most foolish, Mary 
O’Brien!” commented Ma- 
dame Ravenal explosively. 
“I know Rogano’s; it’s 
really pretty good for a 
second-rate place. And 
I’ve heard this O’Doon 
person sing; he’s not so 
bad for his sort. But, 
Mary O’Brien, for you— 
say, have you ever looked 
at the credit notes at the 
bottom of the program 
of any first-class _thea- 
ter?” 

“I have only been to 
one or two plays of that 
kind,” said Katie, most 
humbly. 

“Well, if you had, and 
had looked at the bottom 
of the programs, you 
would have read that the 
gowns of this star or that 
leading woman had been 
executed by Madame Ra- 
venal. I help them out 
a lot by sticking the 
right gowns upon the 
high-priced sticks of the- 
atrical women. Therefore 
the theater knows me, and 
is glad to do me a favor. 
I’ve often thought you 
might want to go on the 
stage, Mary. You drop 
this idea of being a no- 
body of an O’Doon, and 
the idea of such a cheap 
start, and I’ll land you in 
a first-class show right on 
Broadway, or my name’s not Ravenal! In the chorus, of course.” 

“Thanks, Madame Ravenal. But I’ve given my promise, you 
know. And I really prefer this other.” 

Again Madame Ravenal exploded. “Prefer to start with that 
O’Doon! You're even a bigger fool than I thought you! Get 
out! I’m through with you. I’ve no use for such absolute idiots, 
Mary O’Brien!” 

But Katie did not get out. 
less, silent under the angry glare of her employer. 
all the vows made to herself, Katie began to speak. 
was tremulous, husky. 

“Madame Ravenal, can you keep a secret? One that will not 
harm you at all, but might harm me in all I ever want to do?” 

“Tf I couldn’t keep a secret, I’d not last long in this business,” 
was the gruff response. 

“Then—then, Madame Ravenal—my real name is not Mary 
O’Brien. My real name is Katie O’Doon.” 

“Eh!” 

“And that Mr. Terence O’Doon, he’s my real father—though 
he doesn’t know it.” 

“What!” 
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For a moment she stood motion- 
Then despite 
Her voice 


























Then very briefly Katie told of her running away almost eight 
years before; of her later fraudulent suicide, this chiefly to make 
her father believe she had passed out of his life; of the later 
years of hiding from him, regarding him as the feared bugaboo 
of her life. 

“Last night,” Katie continued, “I found out that I had been 
mostly wrong about my father. I want to be near him. That’s 
why I decided to be the stage daughter in that father-and-daughter 
act; I really don’t care much for the stage, and I don’t think I'll 
ever be much good. But Father needs some one to look out for 
him, to take care of him.” 

“Katie O’Doon!” breathed Madame Ravenal, staring at the 
girl whom she had taken on as a nobody of a stock-clerk. And 
then: “But why don’t you tell Terry O’Doon you're his real 
daughter, and have everything in the open?” 

“I’m afraid that might spoil everything. I’ve been thinking 
the chances all over. If he knew that I was his own daughter, 
he might like me, but I might have no control over him. I now 
think that perhaps some of the old trouble was that my mother 
didn’t know how to handle him. My only chance is for him to 
think me a stranger, and be under big obligations to me, and’ have 
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him afraid that I may quit him at any time. He needs a lot of 
careful managing, Madame Ravenal, without his resenting the 
management or taking the management for granted. I think this 
is the best way of managing him.” 

“Katie O’Doon, your being with your own father, and him just 
thinking you’re a stage daughter he’s picked up!” marveled Ma- 
dame Ravenal. “But how about other people? You'll meet some 
old acquaintances who, seeing you together, will recognize the 
true relationship. Then what will happen?” 

“T think I’ve already taken care of that danger. I’ve suggested 
to my father that, to help along the act, we are to present our- 
selves everywhere as really father and daughter. We've agreed 
to treat each other as such in public. Then if we meet any old 
acquaintances, they'll believe just what they see, and he’ll think 
he has fooled them. He will be the only important person de- 
ceived, and I’ve got to keep on deceiving him.” 

Madame Ravenal stared for a long space at the girl. “Katie 
O’Doon,” she burst out, “I’m a hard old, tough old, money- 
grubbing woman without a chick of my own. But I'd give my 
shop and all I own for a daughter with a heart and a head like 


yours! God alone knows where they are going to land you!” 


“Tf he’s fired, then I 
go too!” exclaimed 
Katie. “All right. 
You're fired too, if 
you want things that 
way!” cried Rogano. 


“Why — why — Ma- 
dame Ravenal—” 

But Katie’s stam- 
mering bewilderment 
was quickly cut short. 
Madame Ravenal was 
instantly the efficient 
woman of business, 
with a telephone in her 
hand, demanding a tel- 
ephone number. She 
got it. 

“Connect me with 
Jake Ejisinger, and 
don’t tell me he’s not 
i That you, 
Jake? This is Ravenal. 
Jake, I’ve got a girl 
here I want you to give 
a thorough once-over. 
Cut your appointments 
and give me an hour at 
eleven What’s 
that? A lemon? I’ve 
never handed you a 
lemon yet; and if this 
girl isn’t the goods, I'll 
pay your office rent for 
the rest of your life. 
ania Eleven o’clock, 
then? All right, we'll 
be there. And if the 
people in your outer 
office try to hold us up, 
just tell them in ad- 
vance that I’m bring- 
ing along two dozen of 
my sharpest hatpins, 
with no intention of 
sticking them into hats. 
So long, Jake, and good 
luck.” 

Madame Ravenal 
hung up and looked at 
Katie. “I don’t want 
you to go even into 
this small thing, Katie, 
without a_ high-class 
test. That Jake Eisinger, whom we are going right over to see, 
is the best judge of an act in the city, and he can get the best 
coaching for dancing and singing when he thinks the material is 
worth while. Get your things on, and we'll be going.” 

Katie had no words to express her blurred appreciation of this 
swift functioning. But she did have another idea, which also she 
had considered during the long night. This idea related auto- 
matically to her old friend Morris Blum, who had now won his 
way to being assistant musical director to one Barney Feinham, 
a poor, obscure but tireless and ambitious manager, whose firm 
belief was that the next few months would be notable chiefly be- 
cause he had suddenly burst into full bloom on Broadway and 
knocked ’em all dead with the biggest musical comedy success of 
the season. 

“Please, Madame Ravenal,” said Katie, “may I telephone a 
friend? I’d like him to be present.” 

“Go to it. Only make it snappy.” 

Katie used Madame Ravenal’s telephone, and was fortunate to 
find Morris Blum in the office of Barney Feinham. Of course 
Morris would come; and half an hour later he met her on the 
sidewalk just outside Eisinger’s office. (Continued on page 96) 
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It’s three o’clock in the mornin’; 
I’ve walked the whole night long— 
All alone till the dawnin’, 
With wind and rain for song 
It’s three o’clock in the mornin’; 
Joy-riders pass with a squawk, 
Girls singin’ jazz, 
An’ they give me the razz, 
An’ I walk—walk—walk! 

—‘Song of a Cop.” 


HE first night is always the longest. To Joseph Patrick Mul- 
hall, twenty-six years old and built from the ground up, it 
seemed that the cold gray dawn would never come. From mid- 
night on, he had been walking, walking, walking,—following the 
building-line of his first beat,—and no one had spoken to him, 
no one had paid any attention to him. His new shoes squeaked 
The stiff collar had rubbed most of the bark off his neck. The 
calves of his legs were full of lead, and his back was nearly 
broken from the unaccustomed weight of gun and cartridges and 
cuffs and club and flash-lamp and all the rest of the police im- 
pedimenta. He was unbelievably lonesome, and as blue as his 
spick-and-span new uniform. 
For the twenty-fifth time he consulted his watch and held it 
up to his ear to make sure that it hadn't stopped. 
“To my certain knowledge,” he muttered, “it’s been half-past 
seven for the last two hours. This is a hell of a job!” 
He had still thirty minutes before he could report off, and he 
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headed up Sanchez Street, wistfully eying the incoming tide of 
pedestrians in the hope that some one would give him a friendly 
nod or smile in passing. But nobody seemed to realize that the 
San Francisco Police Department had been honored by the ac- 
quisition of Joe Mulhall. 

“You'd think I was carryin’ a smallpox sign,” he reflected, 
“an’ the Captain says the first duty of a new man is to make 
friends with the people on his beat. What a fine sense of humor 
he’s got!” 

But a few minutes later the world had taken on a more kindly 
aspect, for the sun came out, banishing the ocean fog and bathing 
in a flood of pale gold the city of St. Francis, which a young 
cop had just sworn to defend, if need be, with his life. It was 
a beautiful city as Joe Mulhall looked down upon it from a high 
corner in the Mission District. It came to him now that as a 
terrified boy he had once stood not far from this same point of 
vantage and watched the unfolding of the greatest disaster that 
ever befell an American commonwealth: thirty thousand build- 
ings destroyed in three days, five hundred blocks burned out of 
the city’s heart! His father, with the police star glittering on 
his chest, had died under falling walls within a hundred yards of 
where they had finally stopped the flames. 

And now another gray-eyed Joe Mulhall was “reporting on,” 
and here was San Francisco as imperial and beautiful as ever, 
with scarcely a scar remaining to remind it of the days of its 
Gethsemane. There were a few corner lots in scattered sections 
where a brick foundation wall, overgrown with grass and weeds, 
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“Maybe somebody's been tryin’ tc bust in,” said Joe 
hopefully. Under police pressure, the lock yielded. 


still waited the hand of the reconstructionist. One of these ruins 
was at the corner where Officer Mulhall had paused for a moment 
in his lonely vigil to gaze somewhat reproachfully at the city 
which was his, but which so far that night had treated him with 
cold aloofness. He looked at his watch. 

“Twenty minutes,” he sighed, and started to resume his meas- 
ured walk, but his eye was attracted by a flash of pale yellow 
in the adjoining lot. A vagrant little poppy, wombed in the crevice 
of a forgotten wall, was nodding cheerily under the morning 
wind, nodding straight in the direction of a very lonely young 
cop, who paused gravely to consider this phenomenon. Joe was 
neither an artist nor a poet, but he was of Irish parentage, and 
courage and sentiment were bred in his bone. The poppy per- 
in its friendly overtures. Mulhall, hands clasped behind 
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is back home in Califor- 
nia after a month of 
sports in the East. In 
Chicago he saw the “home” 
eleven play Brown, and 
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Princeton perform on its 
own gridiron. He wit- 
nessed a couple of games 
in the World’s Series and 
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the line ahead of Epinard, 
and had a couple of prize- 
fight experiences in Brook- 
lyn into the bargain. But 
what will interest you 
specially is the fact that 
in his next story he brings 
back the Information Kid. 


his back, sauntered into the lot 
and delivered himself of his first 
official speech. 

“Mornin’ yourself,” said he. 
“It’s been a long night, aint it? 
I suppose you seen I was a new 
cop?” 

The poppy nodded. “Damn 
right,” said Mulhall. “Much 
obliged for the nod. It’s the 
first friendly sign I’ve had since 
I took the job. What are you 
doin’ around here, anyway? 
Have you got any regular abode 
or place of employment? You 
haven’t? Well, I'll have to pick 

you up, then. Ii the wind gets any stronger, it will blow you to 
pieces, anyway. Come along, now!” 

So he took into custody his first prisoner, and observing with 
elation that it lacked only ten minutes of reporting-off time, he 
started happily down the street, head erect, hint of a smile on 
his lips, and a long-stemmed California copa de oro swinging from 
a jaunty hand. It is wonderful what sunshine, a poppy and 
eight o’clock in the morning can de for a young cop. God was 
back in his heaven, and the world was jake! 

Down the street came Joe Mulhall in his spick-and-span new 
uniform, golden poppy swishing gracefully in his hand, to where 
Con McCarron’s wrecking yard fits into a curve on Mission 
Street and reveals an expanse of lumber, secondhand pipe and 
take-a-chance bathtubs. 

Up the street came Miss McCarron to open the dingy little 
office where she served as her father’s bookkeeper and pay- 
clerk. There are all kinds of girls, but the Creator in His wisdom 
modeled but one Nora McCarron and then broke up the cast. 
She had blue eyes and a Number Two shoe, and a smile that could 
do more damage than her father’s donkey engines, and Con was 
the best wrecker in the city. 

Give Nora the benefit of the doubt! Maybe the front lock did 
stick. Con was always a little off on his measurements. At all 
events, the closer the young officer approached, the more trouble 
Miss McCarron seemed to be having in effecting an entrance. 
Joe quickened his pace. 
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He grasped the girl by the wrists, then 
felt the skin ripped from his shin-bones 
as Rizzoli drew him up over the ledge. 
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“Can I help you, miss?” 

Nora looked up in pretty confusion. “Why, thank you. | 
can’t imagine -what’s. wrong. The key. doesn’t~seem to want to 
turn.” 

“Maybe somebody’s been tryin’ to bust in,’ said Joe hope- 
fully If you'll hold this flower for me a moment, I'll try my 
luck.” 

Under police pressure, the lock yielded with scarcely a per- 
ceptible struggle. “Better give the place the once-over,” he sug- 
gested, preceding her into the tiny office. “Everything look all 
right to you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, smiling. “Dad never leaves any 
money in the safe. There’s nothing in this office, you know 
that’s of any value.” 

Mentally the young patrolman took issue with that last 
statement, for the morning sunshine, penetrating dusty windoy 
panes, cast a halo around the girl’s oval face and auburn hair 
She was expressing thanks again and holding out to him his 
poppy. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he told her. “I'd be obliged if youd 
stick that flower in a little water and give it a chance. It’s n 
first pinch, you know.” 

He related the circumstances with a boisterous attempt 
humor, but the story was not lost on Nora McCarron. She 
favored him with a quick glance from under veiled eyelashes, and 
placing the flower in a tumbler of water, gave it a favored place 
on her desk. 

“I love poppies,” she told him. 

“Do you, now?” he marveled. “Well, that’s fine 
He backed to the door, cap in hand, and then hesi- 
tated. “The Captain said I was to make friends on 
my beat,” he blurted. “My name’s Joe Mulhall, and 
I’m happy to have met you, Miss—” 

“McCarron,” said Nora. “The pleas- 
ure’s all mine. If I can help you get ac- 
quainted in the district, I'll do my best 

I suppose you’ve met the boys across the 
street? They’re all good 
friends of mine.” 

Mulhall turned in the 
direction she had indi 
cated with a nod, and 
for the first time be- 
came aware that Con 
McCarron’s wreckin 
yard was directly acro 
the street from a fir 
house, in front of which 
three blue-clad figures 
their chairs tilted against 
the wall in the sunshine 
were at that moment 
furtively regarding him 
over the tops of news- 
papers. Mulhall replaced 
his cap hurriedly. 

“T aint met ’em yet,” 
said he, “but no doubt 
well get acquainted 
when I rout ’em out of 
bed the first time. Well, 
I'll be going along, 
miss.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Mul- 
hall.” 

He walked briskly 
away, but at the far cor- 
ner paused for an ap- 
parently innocent glance 
to the rear. Three gallant lads in blue shirts were still looking 
in his direction. 

“H’m,” he reflected as he resumed his walk. “Not so good’ 
Think of being stationed only a hundred feet away, and with 
nothin’ to do all day but sit in the sunshine and make eyes at 
her. Damn smoke-eaters, they get all the breaks! Well, the 
Captain says I was to make friends. Nobody can blame me for 
tryin’ to do my duty!” 

An hour later, in the cottage where he lived with his mother, 
Officer Joseph Mulhall surrendered to the slumber of utter ex- 
haustion. Meanwhile, on his beat, developments were taking 
place which he had no means of countering till next morning 
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Spurred to action by the gal- ¥ 
lantry of a young harness bull, 
Lieutenant Otto Nelson, Chemical 
Truck 5, prepared to uphold the 
honor of the Fire Department. 

Otto was well equipped for the 

job. He was the Department’s 

best athlete, a blond Adonis with 
nerves of steel and the courage 

to tackle hell with a hand ex- 
tinguisher. Otto crossed the street and presented Nora McCarron 
with an insurance calendar picturing a brave fireman descending 
a ladder with an unconscious girl in his arms. 

“Why, that’s awfully nice of you, Otto,’ Nora acknowledged. 
“Isn't it pretty?” She hung the calendar on the wall directly 
over the poppy, where Officer Mulhall beheld it the next morning 
when he stopped by to present Miss McCarron with a brand new 
yellow lead pencil he claimed to have found on the street. Thus 
the contest began—a contest that eventually involved the honor 
and prestige of two great departments of civic service. 

Understand that a police officer and a fireman have much in 
common. They are both soldiers of the city, brothers in blue, 
sworn to the defense of life and property, and ready to lay down 
their lives for one another in the hour of danger. The compul- 
sion of uniform, the traditions of their respective departments, 
all have an influence in sustaining a morale that makes heroism 
an everyday occurrence. 

But underneath the professional codéperation, there is a very 
deep and natural rivalry, and nothing gives either department 
quite so much satisfaction as a chance to “hang it on” the other. 
They watch each other jealously in the matter of equipment. 
privileges, civil-service rules, recruits and recompense. In all 
things save one they are fairly matched, but the exception is 
important. So far as a large portion of the public is concerned, 
the fireman is always a hero, and the poor cop always a bum. 
On stage or screen he is never pictured as anything else. The 
listinction is fundamental. Every little boy runs joyously in 
the trail of the fire engines, and every little girl learns to chant 
1 rhyme that reflects unpleasantly on the size of a policeman’s 
reet. 

Just why this should be is beyond the philosophy of a hard- 
working officer of the law, but he learns to accept it as one of the 
penalties of his profession, and he looks upon a fireman as one 
f those lucky mortals on whom the gods have, for no particular 
reason that he can see, condescended to smile. Truth to tell, 





“Nora darlin” he 
gasped. “You're not 
hurt?” “But I am!” 
she faltered. 
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the man whose occupation is to save people has an unfair ad- 
vantage over one whose duty is to lock them up. 

This is all you need to know to appreciate what Officer Joe 
Mulhall was up against in the courtship of Nora McCarron. But 
he did his best, and after two months on the beat, he led Fireman 
Nelson by three theater tickets and a box of candy. This was 
obviously not a sufficient margin for safety, and so when Sergeant 
Patterson recommended Joe for a day beat that transferred him 
to the other end of the district, Mulhall’s roar of protest could 
be heard all over the Mission Station. 

“I wont go!” he thundered. “That’s my beat and I’m going 
to hang on to it.” 

“Just for that,” said Sergeant Patterson, “Ill turn you in to 
the Captain for insubordination. You must be makin’ good money 
on that beat.” 

Captain Collins, a very strict disciplinarian, was inclined to be 
severe. He couldn’t understand why a young patrolman, who 
had earned a day beat by repeated examples of good judgment 
and valor, should decline the natural reward unless the Sergeant’s 
suspicions were correct. He said as much; and Mulhall, very 
red of face, was compelled in self-defense to blurt out the truth. 

“Sweetest little girl in the world, Captain, but I’m just manag- 
ing to hold my own with this fellow now. He’s got all the natural 
advantages, and if you transfer me. my last hope’s gone!” | 

“A fireman?” said Captain Collins. “Did you say a fireman, 
Joe?” ; 

“Yes, Captain, and he’s stationed right across the street from 
her. They got the double platoon system in that district. Two 
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weeks day duty and two weeks night. He gets a chance at her 
coming and going. Now, if you was to give me the day watch 
on the same beat, I’d be eternally grateful.” 

“Of course I will,” said Captain Collins. “Them damn firemen 
are always butting into police affairs. Is he good-looking, Joe?” 

Mulhall nodded gloomily. 

“They usually are,” sighed the Captain. 
ting her a shawl?” 

The patroiman looked at his superior with admiration. 
did you guess it, Captain?” 

“They always do. That’s their best bet. There ought to be a 
law against it. I had a hell of a time winning my wife away 
from a smoke-eater on the South Side. He got killed in a col- 
lision, or I’d have been out of iuck. Go back to your beat and 
don’t let that fireman show you up. If you do, I'll have you up 
before the commissioners. Wait a minute—can you play ball 
by any chance?” 

“I was center-fielder on a high-school team.” 

The Captain’s face brightened. “Fine! Ill stick you in the 
line-up when we cross bats with the firemen for the Widows and 
Orphans Fund. God knows we need good men on that occasion. 
Does your girl like ball games?” 

“TI think she does,” said Mulhall. “This other fellow is Otto 
Nelson, captain of the firemen’s team. He was a professional in 
the Coast League, one of them fence-busters you read about.” 

Collins grunted his disgust. “I might ‘a’ known it! Them 
fellows never give us an even break. Everybody knows ball- 
players gravitate to the Fire Department, just as we get our 
recruits from the prize-ring. But do we get a chance to use our 
fists against the firemen? We do not! They know wed kill 
‘em. No, they frame up an annual ball-game; and mind you. 
here’s the ace in the hole: them fellows can stand in front of 
their firehouses and get all the practice they want while on duty! 
But let a couple of cops in uniform start playing catch in the 
middle of the street, and see what would happen. What a fine 
public panning they’d get! No wonder the cinder-chewers hang 
it on us every year! All the same, poor as I am, Id give a 
month’s pay to see ‘em licked.” 

He ruffled the papers on his desk a moment and then nodded 
his dismissal. “That'll be all, Joe. Ill switch Keegan to the 
other side and give you the day beat. Report to me once in a 
while what progress you're making with the young lady. By the 
way, what’s her name?” 

“Nora McCarron, Captain.” 

Collins looked up quickly. “Not old Con’s daughter? The 
same? Man, oh man, you show good judgment! Nora went to 
school with my daughter, and I know her like she was my own. 
Why, that girl aint going to throw herself away on no fireman, 
is she?” 

“Not if I can help it, Captain.” 

“Well, see that you do help it, or I'll take your star away. 
Look here, Joe, do you call on her in the evenings?” 

“Yes, Captain, but so does the other fellow. Nora plays safe 
by callin’ in her father, and we sit down to a four-handed game 
of pinochle. She gives us both the air at ten o’clock. Next 
week Otto goes on night duty, and I'll get a chance maybe to 
take her to a show.” 

Captain Collins’ eyes twinkled. “By golly, it is a close race, 
aint it? I suppose old Con McCarron don’t care how long it 
lasts. He was always hollering for fire and police protection, 
and now he’s getting his fill of both. Well, good luck to you, Joe.” 

“Thank you kindly, Captain.” 
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But the path of true love is no trail of rose-leaves for a young 

patrolman, even though his superior stakes him to a day 
watch. Mulhall did his best. Acting on the well-known theory 
that none but the brave deserve the fair, he planted his brogans 
on the lower rungs of the ladder of glory and strove to pull him- 
self into the sunshine of a lady’s favor. But a fireman knows 
more about ladders than a cop! All the natural advantages 
rested, as usual, with the smoke-eater. 

Mulhall never had a chance to go into action with Nora Mc- 
Carron as witness. Conversely, the stage was always set for 
Lieutenant Otto Nelson. When he was ready for his entrance, 
gongs rang, sirens shrieked, and Nora had but to look up from 
her desk, to see the fire apparatus come pounding into the street, 
making a hazardous turn right in front of her window. What 
girl could resist that sort of appeal? 

“It aint fair,” reflected Mulhall. ‘Not by no manner of figurin’! 


If that dumb-bell Dane was drivin’ the truck, h2’d never make 
that turn once in a hundred times. 


He’d have his eyes on Nora, 


Mulhall’s Great Catch 


and he'd go right up on the sidewalk and burn up the whole damn 
lumber-yard!”” 

But Otto was not a driver, and his hand was perfectly free for 
a gallant high-sign to Con’s daughter as the truck rushed forth 
to glory. There were other things equally unfair. Not alone 
that, but a perverse Fate seemed bent upon playing tricks on a 
sorely harassed cop. 

The very first night Nora consented to accompany Joe to a 
vaudeville house, he neglected until too late to observe the nature 
of the feature picture on the bill. It turned out to be “The 
Fourth Alarm,” a super-melodrama glorifying the Fire Department 
Nora sat there wide-eyed and lips apart, until the final beautifu! 
fade-out when the heroine was folded in the arms of the gallan: 
fireman who had won her. Mulhall, in dumb misery, studied th: 
aisles and the exits, and tried to think of some excuse for pre 
ferring charges against the house manager. 

He whispered to Nora: “They got no right to show fire pic 
tures in a theater. Might start a panic, you know! Anyway, 
it’s a lot o’ bunk!” 

The faintest of demure smiles curved the rosebud mouth of 
Nora McCarron. “Why, Joe,” she protested, “I thought it was 
a lovely picture.” 

Mulhall groaned, and though Nora, during the balance of the 
performance, nestled close to him, and even allowed her hand 
to rest in his, Joe felt that the evening was ruined. 


HINGS like that were always happening. If he took Nora to 

the beach on his day off, where they could sit on the sand, and 
he could attempt to tell her what the wild waves were saying, 
Nora was pretty apt to interrupt with: 

“Oh, Joe, there must be a steamer way out there on the 
horizon. See the smoke?” 

Smoke! Fire! Otto Nelson! He couldn’t escape the combination. 

He encountered tragedy even in his first attempt to lay the 
foundation for a savings account. He held out twenty dollars 
from the usual distributing process at home, and secreted the 
bill in the barrel of his police gun. The next morning he was 
called for target practice, and before he bethought himself of 
the location of his hoard, he had scored a bull’s-eye and cov- 
ered the range with bits of burning currency. 

“Well. [ll be a Mexican!” said Captain Collins. “You are a 
bonehead, aren’t you?” And the joke went all over the De- 
partment. 

But the thing that came nearest to breaking his heart was when 
he first beheld Nora wearing the knitted shawl that had been 
made by the skillful hands of Otto Nelson. There it was, around 
the shoulders of the girl he loved! Around her shoulders! 
Heaven help Joe Mulhall! 

“How the hell can I beat that?” he asked himself. 
I do with these big fists of mine? ” 


“What can 
Nawthin’. 

But he was wrong, for that very afternoon he made valiant 
use of his muscular body and heavy hands. He was passing the 
time of day with Sergeant Babe Rizzoli, who weighed three hun- 
dred pounds and was anchor man on the champion tug-of-war 
team of the Pacific Coast. The muffled sound of an explosion 
reached their ears, and they looked up to see the smoke stream- 
ing from the seventh storv of an overall factory across the street. 
Mulhall started for the nearest box. Rizzoli yelled after him: 
“Come up on the roof afterward. Try the adjoinin’ building. 
This is gonna be hell!” 

Mulhall appreciated what Rizzoli meant. They had often dis- 
cussed what would happen if fire broke out in that particular 
building. The stairs were narrow, the escapes badly located, and 
the nearest apparatus ten blocks away—blocks choked, at this hour, 
with traffic. He “pulled” the box, posted a man there to signal 
the first engines, and then raced back to where an excited crowd 
was already gathering. 

A hurried upward glance showed that his worst fears were due 
to be realized. The fire was on next to the top story and quite 
evidently had broken out near the stairways, for panic-stricken 
girls were crowding to the windows, opening them wide and con- 
verting the frame building into a huge stove with fifty chimneys. 

Employees on the lower floors were making their way to the 
street in a struggling tide, but escape was being gradually cut off 
from those who were on a level with the flames. The boldest 
made the dash while there was yet time, but the more timid stood 
at open windows, wringing their hands and shrieking for help. 

The building next door was an office structure, towering one level 
above the factory. Mulhall shouldered his way through the crowd 
at the entrance, gained the elevator and shouted to the boy: “Step 
on it, son! All the way up!” (Continued on page 110) 
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“Did you see it?”says George. 
“But I think I seen a cow in that shop.” 
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Illustrated by Irvin 


i HAVE noticed how the conviction of sin generally comes upon a person when they 
find they can’t get away with it any longer. And when me and George—that’s my 
husband—first come on his job for the Comparison Oil Company, way out in Calcutta, 
India, that’s just what happened to him. I mean to say George decided that if he 
lrank any more licker he would hand himself one of them troubles that keeps doctors 
in limousines and patients in debt. But he didn’t put it to me that way, not him! 
He had a conviction of sin and give himself thirty days. 
He had been at it pretty steady on the boat, coming to there, and I’ll tell the world 
he had been ably assisted by the chief friends he had picked up on the ship. 
These consisted of Colonel Clegg McKinney, of Kansas, Tony Hatfield from some 
place in Wyoming, and Mr. Ed Granger from Hotbox, Ariz., every one of them worth 
round ten million dollars, but with beginnings they hadn’t never got over, each 
having started in the cattle-business with a rope, a running-iron, a two-gallon hat and 
a dandy assortment of fancy language as their principal capital. And while my 
George aint no slouch when it comes to cussing, these boys knew words he hadn't 





I gasped. 


“I—I can't be sure!” 


By 


Nina Wilcox 


Putnam 


Not a great while ago Nina 
Putnam packed her old kit- 
bag and started around the 
world. Adventures? “I'll tell 
the wabbly world,” says she. 
And one of the richest of them 
befell her in India. Here’s the 
record of it. What with lords 
and sacred cows and polo by 
transplanted cow- punchers, 
things certainly happened! 
And — “Cross my heart it’s 
all true,” Nina Putnam de- 
clares. Can one doubt a lady? 
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never heard before, and+they had even taught 
him new drinks; and George, claiming he was 
always glad to be with his superiors, had been 
busy proving it until he had me worried pretty 
near crazy. That husband of mine hung around 
them Three Mustgettheirs and watched ’em 
getting it, the same as our kid would tag after 
a circus. 

Well, on the tender, the day we approached 
Calcutta for the first time, George also ap- 
proached the subject of how he had reformed. 

“Mural,” he says to me, “I’ve cut it out!” 

“Veh,” I says, indifferent, on account the 
remark had something strangely familiar about 
it. 

‘But I really have!” he says. “Not that I 
think it hurts me any, because I am one that 
could always take it alone. Only I got moral 
grounds.” 

“Uh-huh!” I says. 

George glared at me, but it was no use. As 
the saying is, you can lead a drunk to water, 
but the horse will be on you, and I had been 
married to them early morning promises long 
enough so’s I knew what to expect by night. 

“T know you don’t believe me!” says George. 
“And I don’t know as I blame you, either. But 
this time it’s so! Why, my dear girl, I guess 
you don’t realize, but I was to the point where 
I was scared I’d begin to see things! Honest!” 

“Honest things is what you will never see,” 
I says. “Under them circumstances! Now, 
don’t bother me unless you can tell me some- 
thing new!”’ 

“All right!” says he. “This time you'll .get 
a surprise!” 

Well, that didn’t make no more impression 
on me than a rubber stamp with no ink on it, 
but half an hour later, when we was nearing 
the dock, I got a jolt. Clegg McKinney come 
over to where we was sitting and hit George 
a friendly crack on the back. 

“Say, old bean,” says he, “couldn’t we per- 
suade either or both of you to a little drink 
before we land? It’s a long drive to the 
hotel!” 

“Nix, old boy, I’m through!” says George actually, and stuck 
to it until finally the Colonel went away stunned. Just as he 
done so, I noticed George fix a glassy eye on something and 
checked up. He was looking at a round grass basket like one 
of them kind which synthetic American Indians back home sell 
to sewing ladies on summer porches, and this specimen, see, was 
lying on the deck in front of a native which had got on at Dia- 
mond Harbor, and doggone if the basket wasn’t breathing per- 
ceptibly. It was heaving regular and gentle as George put a cold 
hand, like a lost oyster, on the top of mine. 

“Good gimlets!” says George. “Do you see what I do?’ 

Well, of course I knew he was really speaking to me, so I give 
him a little pat of reassurance and says, “Yes, dear, I do.” 

“If I hadn’t not had a drink since last night,’ says George, “I 
wouldn’t believe you. What is it?” 

Well, evidently the native could understand English, because he 
give us one of them typical dental-ad smiles peculiar to black 
people, and lifted the lid to the sewing basket, and there inside 
was Mr. Snake himself, so old and wicked-appearing that he was 
probably the Original one, and looking as if he could, by now, think 
of a whole lot worse things than apples. George let out a holler, 
and the native, a boy dressed in the usual costume of one slightly 
soiled dish-rag hastily tossed around the middle and another 
carefully wrapped around the head, put the lid on again. 

“Don’t let it worry you,” I says. “It’s a tame snake, I guess. 
I heard that pretty near all the snakes in India is working in the 
show-business, dear!” 

George breathed the first nonalcoholic breath of relief I had 
smelled in a good many weeks, and by this time we had arrived 
at Calcutta, and went at once to the Grand Hotel. I have often 
wondered about that family named Grand—they certainly run 
more places than even that Imperial family. Well, anyways, we 
went there, and the minute we was settled, of course the next 
thing I wanted to do was go shopping. 

George went with me, holding the check-rein easy for a long, 
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A very English-looking bird with a windshield in his eye, leaned 


long time. But when I wanted a necklace made out of this 
native enamelware, he drew the line. It was in a wonderful littl 
shop, near the hotel, and I wanted it real bad—I mean this neck 
lace. But George gets streaks like that at times, and you can 

move him. 

“Tt’s a piece of junk!” says he. “Looks like a cross between 
the plumbing out of the Royal Palace and a Christmas tree orna 
ment! Leave it lay.” 

“But George,” I says, “you don’t understand. This is the kind 
of work the folks out here think more of than they do of dia 
monds; all them bright inlays take time, and this necklace is 
very famous antique. The boss here, admits he hates to part with 
it!” 

“Well, then, I wouldn’t give him the pain!” 

“Give him the price, instead,” I says. 

“T will not!” says George. “A great big rope of red and yello 
tin cans like that is only fit for a circus-horse. Come along; 0 
your way, young woman!” 

Well, of course, the more he wouldn’t buy it, the stronger | 
liked it, and as he dragged me out the store I managed to give 
the sheik that was running the place a high-sign to put it away 
for me. And then we left the shop, and who would we at once 
meet up with but Colonel Clegg McKinney and them two wild 
dog pals of his, the three of them giving a whoop at sight of 
George. 

“Hello, old hoss!” says Clegg. “We was lookin’ for you!” 

“Ves!” says that Ed Granger. “Come on—it’s time to have 
drink! Will you join us, marm?” 

“No, thanks!” says I. 

“T aint drinking, boys,” says George. “Much obliged, just 
the same!” 

Even while he was saying it, a funny look come into George's 
face, and he grabbed me by the shoulder. I turned, scared half 
to death, and looked where he was pointing with a shaky finger; 
and there, sure enough, was a sight to give anybody a start. We 
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over “Really, they are quite all right!” he said. 


was standing across from a tinware shop, and on the inside of it, 
from over the counter, a cow was looking out. While we watched, 
t got up slowly and vanished inside 

“Did you see it?” says George. 

“I—I can’t be sure!” I gasped 
that shop.” 

“Of course you did!” says Clegg cheerfully. “One of them 
famous cows of India. Why, the streets is full of them! Do 
you.mean to say you aint noticed?” 

‘“That’s the first one I’ve seen, and it’s enough 
wiping his face. 

“Well, you'll see a plenty more,” put in Tony Hatfield. “They 
walk around every place, eat out the vegetable stands, and set 
round on the sidewalks wearin’ bead necklaces and chewing the 
cud like dames in a opera-box, and you dasn’t disturb ’em. I 
give one a kick to get it out of my way this morning; and oh, boy! 
You should of see the young riot I started.” 

“You should of known better!” says Clegg. “These cows is 
onsidered holy, and the natives think the world of them. Why, 
feller, no Hindoo ever interferes with the meditation of even a 
flea.” 

“Fleas can’t do much meditatin’,” says Tony. “That would 
imply looking before they leaped! And as to cows, well, I’ve 
herded cattle all of my life, and I want to say right here, and 
now, that I hope no American steer ever comes over to this place 
and sees the way his kind is treated—no sir! He'd be liable to 
take too many foolish foreign notions back home with him.” 

“I'd enjoy to get a crowd of punchers in this city for a week,” 
says Ed, solemnly, “and show them cows where they belong.” 

“Well, we can’t stand here gassing all day!” says George. “The 
sun’s getting too hot!” 

“What say we go eat?” says Clegg. 
0 a place I heard about, right down this block. We 
hat far if we keep in the shade!” 

Well, we all says, “Yes, thanks,” 


“But I think I seen a cow in 


says George, 


“T invite the crowd over 
can walk 


or words to that effect, and I 
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“They are only ordinary house-spiders and perfectly harmless.” 


went along, thinking I had better keep an eye on friend husband 
if for no other reason than to check up on how long he and the 
wagon stuck together. 

This restaurant, which was called Firpo’s, I suppose on account 
it was so popular you had to fight your way into it, was the real 
thing with many fancy added touches for which they added, of 
course, an extra touch. Clegg spoke for one of the tables out on 
the balcony overlooking the park, and then the crowd sat down 
at one of the little waiting-tables in the long cool corridor, and 
the peculiar thing about these tables was they each had a rack 
of bottles of all kinds neatly set out with glasses, and all you 
had to do was help yourself. 

“This is my idea of a perfect lunch!” says Ed Granger. 
on, George, wont you change your mind?” 

“Nix!” says George firmly. “I’m through for good. Why, boy, 
when I was drinking, I got so I was seeing, was seeing. 

Say folks, for the love of heaven, look at the ceiling, will you?’ 

The Three Mustgetbeers looked up like he told them, and me 
too. On the plaster right over our heads was a half a dozen 
spiders as big as saucers, measuring an easy six inches from leg 
to leg. Immediately I made a move to move, but Clegg set me 
down by the arm. 

“There aint nothing up there, Mrs. Jones!” he says. 
Tony?” 

“Not a thing!” says Tony seriously 
Georgie boy!” 

“Oh, my Gawd,” says George. “One of ’em wiggled!” 

“Of course they're spiders up there!” I says, indignant. 
let °em kid you, hon!” And I started to get up again. 

“The more I don’t drink, the worse things I see!”’ says George, 
and at that a bunch of fellows at the next table commenced to 
laugh. One of them, a very English-looking bird with a wind- 
shield in his left eye, leaned over and treated us to the correct 
mannrah of speaking. 

“Really, they are quite all right!” he said, meaning not such 
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insects as us, but referring to the spiders. “They are only or- 
dinary house-spiders and perfectly harmless. They wont come 
down, you know!” 

“Well, I didn’t know, and I’m not sure yet!” says George, but 
with that winning smile of his. “Much obliged to you, just the 
same! Wont you all have a drink on me?” 

“Thanks, we will!” says Lord Cockney or whatever his name 
was, much to my surprise. And George ordered, but taking none 
himself, and they returned the compliment. 

Well, after tiffin them boys come over to our table, and joined 
us for coffee. The leader of their gang seemed to be Monocle 
Mike, who introduced himself as Lord Frankworth, and then 
made us acquainted with Mr. Treadwell, Mr. Wyngnell and Mr. 
Tupper, and all of them had every symptom of being English, or, 
as they nickname it out there, British. 

The first few rounds of whisky-sodas, which was what their 
idea of coffee turned out to be, was a great success, and the boys 
on both sides started out by making handsome allowances for 
each other’s national shortcomings, and Lord Frankworth freely 
admitted, without being asked, that America wasn’t so bad, really, 
and he’d heard there was some fine shooting there, and George 
says yes, particularly around Manhattan Island there had been 
some fine shooting lately, six yegg-men and two cops in one day, 
and His Lordship says, “Ah, really, I never heard of either animal 
-are they very game?” and George says, “You bet your sweet 
life.” 

When that round was over, Tony wanted to know was it 
really true that you have to wear golf-pants when you call on 
the King of England, and this got a laugh 
from the English lines, and another round 
or two of whisky-sodas, and then the 
trouble began. 

“Of course I've scarcely bean in the 
States,’ says Lord Forgivim in a tone of 
warning, “but one thing I have never 
really liked about them is the way you 
do your sports. You Americans don’t 
really know much about sports, do you?” 

“Well,” says Tony, signaling the train 
is on the block, “we’ve got a considerable 
number of golf-courses, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“Ah, yes! Possibly!” says his high 
and mightiness. “But it’s an English 
game, aiter all, you know!” 

“Well, what of it?” says Clegg Mc- 
Kinney. “We can play most of them.” 

“You have some decent golfers, per- 
haps,” says Mr. Tupper, “but you don’t 
have any cricket, do you?” 

“Why, in summer the country’s full 
of ‘em—” Tony started, but Mac shut 
him up. 

“Don’t run wild!” he says. Then he 
turned to the lord. “I tell you what, 
Colone!,” says he. “I am willing to bet, 
aside from cricket, we four can take you 
four on at any of your games and at 


The Snake’s Hips 


“Very good!” says Mr. Tupper. “We can get the horses, and 
so forth, and arrange for the field.” 

“Field?” says Clegg. “I thought you said pool!” 

“Polo, you damn fool, polo,” says Tony in a loud whisper 
“Hosses!” 

“Oh, hosses!” says Clegg. “That’s easy—bring ‘em on!” 

“How about a little wager?” says His Lordship. “Positively 
must have a little wager, you know! Say twenty quid each.” 

“How much is that in money?” George wanted to know, not 
understanding slang. 

“About a hundred iron-men,” Ed Granger told him. George 
nodded. “All right, gents,” says he. “Let the lady hold our 
money!” 

“Agreed!” says His Lordship. “We will be ready for you at 
Victoria Field at five o’clock tomorrow morning. Have to play 
before the heat is on, you know!” 

Then they fixed up the money and the check, and the English 
boys went along off, serious as the dickens, leaving I and the boys 
at the table. and also serious. The minute our new friends was 
out of sight, Clegg McKinney turned to Tony. 

“Say, what is polo?” he says. 











least break even—unless, of course, you 
got a championship up your sleeve.” 

“Tl take you!” says Mr. Treadwell. “How about it, you 
chaps? And if you fellows had a native game, we might have a 
return challenge, eh, what?” 

“Oh, we've got a few games of our own,” drawled Tony. “The 
only trouble is, you boys probably wouldn’t know ’em!” 

“Preposterous!” says Lord Frank, getting sore. “Why, I'll 
wager I’ve played every one of your bally games.” 

“Ever pitch any horseshoes?” says George dreamily. 

“Pitch horseshoes!” says Mr. Tupper with a blank look. “I 
say, you don’t call that a sport, do you?” 

“Over in America,” says George very serious, “we kinda regu- 
late sports according to age. We got world championship horse- 
shoe-pitchers in some of our most obscure old-men’s homes.” 

“Great Scott, I wouldn’t bother with the wretched thing,” says 
Mr. Wagarell. 

“Well then, suggest something,” says Clegg. 

“Personally,” says His Lordship, “I feel that this is becoming 
a mattah of national honah. I suggest these gentlemen, who are 
aay they can whip us at our own games, try their hand at 
polo.” i 

“You're on!” says Clegg. “Whoopee! I’ll bet I can play that!” 


’ 


“T dunno,” says Tony, “except that it’s a fancy society riding 
game.” 

“Kind of horse-golf,” says Ed Granger. 

“I seen it once,” George put in. “You swat the ball with an 
overgrown croquet mallet.” 

“Just like them dear boys to pick out a kind of croquet!” says 
Tony. 

“The only people on that field who will be in our favor,” says 
Clegg, “is going to be the hosses. Come on downstairs, fellers; 
I seen a sporting-goods shop where I bet we can buy us a book 
of polo-rules.” 

“That,” I says half an hour later as I and George was strolling 
home among the Sacred Cows which we could now see was plenti- 
ful on account you stumbled over one every other minute, “that,” 
I says, “is what comes of drinking. Look at the mess it has got 
them boys into.” 

“Yeh, and look at me, in with ’em!’ 
aint drinking a thing!” 

When a person has been forced to get up at dawn, why, after 
the first wrench is over and they are fully awake and dressed, they 
are pretty likely to say, “By gosh, aint this glorious! It’s the best 
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says George. “And I 
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ime of day; why don’t I get up this time every day?” and so 

orth. But there are exceptions; and George, who generally 

rides himself on being an exception, was certainly one in this 
onnection. 

For not only did the dawn get up like thunder on the morning 

)f this polo match, but George got up the same way. You know 
how men can be when that early call they left at the desk so 
nsistently actually occurs. And no sooner was we up and half- 
vays dressed than in come our black gentleman-chambermaid, 
vithout knocking, in spite of George yelling “Cutthatout Cant- 
hu!” which might of been the boy’s name, at that; and this 
Hindoo had with him a bottle of licker, some soda and a glass. 
He set them on the dresser and made a bow. 

“Colonel McKinney sends it!” he says with a flourish. “Make 
strength for polo-match!” 

George, being kind of low, made one waver toward the bottle, 
and then drew back his hand and slapped it on the wrist with his 
other. 

“No!” says he firmly. “And I’m not one bit obliged to him, 
neither. He knows I’ve quit.” 











Well, he was looking at the bottle, and I was looking at it too. 
And then right away the both of us looked just behind the tray 
with the eyes bulging out of our heads, because the bureau-scarf 
was heaving up and down. 

“Mural!” gasps George. “Is it so, or aint it?” 

“Tt is!” I croaked back. “Heaven knows why!” 

“Chutney!” says the chambermaid, or something, and walking 
over, he lifted the cover up. Underneath was a war-horse of a 
cockroach no larger then a five-year-old land-turtle. George give 
a sigh of relief, but I let out a holler. 

“Kill him!” I screamed. “The big brute!” The cockroach 
had stopped dead still and was looking at us in a angry manner, 
much as to say, “Bring on your insect-powder!” 

“Impossible!” says the Prince of Chambermaids. “He medi- 
tates!’ Respect his thoughts!” And as George wouldn’t touch 
him on a bet, neither, all we could do was hurry up and leave 
him the room to himself. 

Down in the lobby was the rest of the boys, Ed Granger in 
a four-quart hat and a handsome pair of Angora chaps, Tony 
in regular pants, but he had scraped up a pair of bicycle clips 
‘or the bottoms of them, and the Colonel was all fixed up with 
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George's extra pair of linen riding breeches, which was all right 
except for being kinda small for him, he being the biggest of all 
four of the Three Mustardears, but it seems they had matched 
for these pants so it couldn’t be helped. And at once we set out 
for the field of honors. Whose honors was settled, as the saying 
is, muy pronto. 

Now, I am real sorry I can’t tell just exactly the fine points of 
how and why them boys of ours was licked, not understanding the 
rules of polo any better than I do baseball or football either, I 
being a thoroughly feminine woman and knowing that all the 
fellers ever expect of me is to yell when they do, and rise up and 
set down with the congregation without knowing why. But I do 
know enough to be able to tell which side wins after it’s all over, 
and our side didn't. 

Ed Granger, with that mallet in his hand, would come swinging 
down the field, his chaps flying, his hat waving in the other hand, 
the bridle loose, and him guiding the hoss with his knees, yelling 
and making a impressive sight, but it didn’t seem to get our side 
anything. The Colonel and Tony was regular Sent Tours, or 
whatever you call them old-time self-starting one-horsepower 


Ed give a leap like 

a squirrel, landing on 

the steer’s neck with 
a perfect hold. 
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boys, and even George wasn’t so bad. But the trouble was, Lord 
Forgotten and his pals knew the game, whereas our outfit had 
only set up pretty near all night memorizing the rules, and before 
we knew it, we was licked, good and proper, with, however, no 
serious casualties beyond Colonel McKinney bursting the seat of 
George’s pants, which was almost to of been expected, and there 
being no long coats present in the crowd, he wasn’t able to get 
down off the horse but had to ride it right into the hotel and up 
to the door of his room, which was fortunately only one flight. 
And this was a case where the Hindoo giving such familiarity to 
animals certainly come in handy. 

I will say, however, that the English team realized that to the 
victor belongs the treat, for His Lordship insisted that breakfast 
was on him, and that we was all to meet over to Firpo’s after 
the wash-up. On the way, our crowd, by now clean in two senses, 
meaning cleaned up and clean mad, was full of plots and alibis. 

“Let them take the money!” says Tony. “It’s tainted.” 

“Taint enough,” says George. ‘What we want to do is get 
them to double it on the return match.” 

“But whatter we going to dare em?” put in Ed Granger. “The 
kids is clever,” he says. (Continued on page 155) 
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**I don’t want to be kissed, 
anyway. You asked me to 
go riding. Now drive.” 
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Howard Chandler Christy, the famous 
illustrator, says he’s never read any fic- e 
tion of social life in one of the lesser 
cities that seems to him as real as the 
stories by Mrs. Banning. Most readers 
agree with him. And here is one of the 
best of Mrs. Banning’s stories—so far— 
the story of a dress and of what it did 
to the three women who wore the model. 


T was the fruit of one of those minutes of high originality 

which had put the name of Cachou on so many silken fashion- 
labels, an originality which the designer himself called tempera- 
ment and his publicity force advertised skillfully. In a season of 
straightness and closeness, when lean mannikins hypnotized women 
into believing that they need not consider hips or fat shoulders, 
in a season when hair was uncurled and even thick necks dared 
the boyish shingle, Cachou tossed into the dress-arena a dissenting 
gown. He made it of cream lace, like fine cobwebs, though lace 
had definitely ceased to be in fashion, and gave it a gentle fullness 
which stopped at the ankles though the mandate was that evening 
gowns must either trail luxuriously or stay in midair. 

The fashion magazines all noted it because it was Cachou’s, and 
in some instances quoted him with interest. It made good 
reading. 

“A lady’s dress,” he said, in what was doubtless a free and 
revised translation, “a gracious dress, which has forgotten fashion, 
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the boulevards and the struggle for feminine equality. But it ha 
not forgotten woman. At her best woman is not provocative but 
alluring—always through the ages, through the fashions. The time 
comes when I seek to remind the world of that, and to remind 
women themselves of many qualities they have forgotten they 
possess. 

‘The short, close dress of a feminist world—I have made it; 
I use the triumphant metal-cloth—yes—the velvet of dignity and 
beautiful contrast; but lace is woman’s best fabric. For what 
does it mean but gallantry in man and allure in woman?” 

Which doctrine was read by a great many women who looked 
immediately in their mirrors to see if they were alluring and went 
out to buy tight, slim dresses just the same. 

The Cachou model made only a slight sensation. It was noted 
because it was Cachou’s, but never extensively reproduced, be- 
cause it was impossible to do so except in expensive material. 
Here and there, however. ... . 

Mrs. Jefferson K. Henzel sat in the French room at Duke’s one 
autumn afternoon. She looked a little tired in spite of having 
just come from the beauty parlor, where she had been massaged 
and creamed and dyed and rouged with great skill. The attend- 
ants had been pleasant as usual, even flattering, but what they 
told her had rattled in her ears. She knew that she wasn’t beau- 
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tiful—that she wasn’t even lovely any more. When they put 
the clay on her face, she had shuddered to think of how she 
must look; when after the shampoo the sickening patches of 
white showed in her hair, she had hated herselfi—hated herself 
even as they built up carefully her customary appearance of a 
well-accoutered woman of the world. Oftener and oftener this 
had to be done, and Mrs. Henzel was sick at heart about it, con- 
templating the endless hours when she would have to sit and be 
pounded and rubbed and curled anc stroked, all for an object she 
knew she wasn’t attaining, all in hopelessness. She knew she was 
forty-eight. Why did these girls keep telling her she only looked 
thirty? She didn’t please Jeff any longer. Besides, it was hideous, 
having to keep wondering if your husband was noting your gather- 
ing age and mocking at your make-up—or worse yet, being chari- 
tably indifferent while he looked at the fresh youth of some other 
woman. 

The saleswoman, standing at ar angle of about forty-five degrees 
as she held a dress poised before Mrs. Henzel, began to speak: 

“It’s really a lovely 
gown—just what you want 
for quiet dinners. It has 
the slenderizing line, and 
with your hair the gold 
would be perfect.” 

Mrs. Henzel studied the 
slim lengths of gold cloth 
with the low Arabian 
girdle twisted on the side 

“Isn’t it too young for 
me?” 

“Oh, no! Why, it’s just 
right for you. Goodness, 
in these days, Mrs. 
Henzel, it isn’t just the 
girls that wear lovely 
young clothes. A gown 
like this gives you youth.” 

“I've tried those slender 
evening gowns,” said Mrs. 
Jefferson Henzel. “I 
don’t know why it is, but 
I seem to stick out—on 
the hips. I’m thin enough, 
goodness knows. But my 
bones don’t go in when I 
diet.” 

“You'd be lovely in it,” 
the girl insisted. 

“No—take it away; it’s 
pretty, but I don’t want 
ag 

“Well, let’s try some- 
thing else; shall we?” 

The saleswoman 
brought them out rever- 
ently, one by one, singing 
before each gown her 
little pean of praise; and 
Mrs. Henzel regarded 
them drearily. It wasn’t 
that they weren't lovely. 
Of course they were. They 
were too lovely, too dar- 
ing. Suppose she should 
buy one of them, and Jeff 
should look at it as he 
had at the mahogany vel 
vet she had tried last 
month and say: “It’s a 
lovely color, Sally, but is 
it just your dress?” 

He used to say that. 
and she hadn’t cared, be- 
cause it meant that he 
was critical because he ‘ 
loved her beauty so— 
twenty years ago. Now 
he said it because he knew a ol 
vaguely that there was ; 
something wrong—or per- 
haps he knew accurately 






and was too ashamed to admit it—or too kind. The Atkins 
woman had worn red the night Jefi had first noticed her. Men 
always noticed red. Mrs. Henzel shook her head at the current 
gown displayed before her. 

“T don’t know why exactly, but none of them suit me,” she said. 

The saleswoman looked a little daunted. Commissions went 
with sales in the French room. It was her business to help pay 
for the overhead of beautiful mirrors and soft pile carpets and 
silken hangings. 

“Isn’t there something else that is really beautiful?” Mrs. 
Henzel’s tone was almost pleading. 

“I've shown you practically everything. I wish you'd let me 
try the gold one on you. I know you'd look—” 

“Like a circus rider,” said Mrs. Henzel sardonically. 

The girl dived into a closet and came back with a discouraged 
look. 

“There’s a gown here,” she said, “—from Cachou. It’s a very 
original thing; lovely, I think.’ 
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“It's—different,” said Frankie, “but isn’t it sort of old-maidish?” 
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She held it up before her without enthusiasm, the praises on 
her lips mechanical. 

“But it isn’t this year’s style. It’s not at all what they’re wear- 
ing this autumn,” objected her customer. 

“It has no season. It’s a model dress. It was copied from an 
original Cachou.” 

The cream thread lace reminded Mrs. Henzel of something— 
she didn’t know what. It somehow soothed her after the array 
of startling effects, of suddenly draped skirts, bright, brave dresses 
that meant you'd have to be keyed up to wear them—reminiscent 
of all the weary evenings she spent trying to be gay and to imi- 
tate the youth of her son’s generation. 

“It has no style,” she decided, “but I think I'll try it on.” 

“Style!” suggested the saleswoman, cheering up. ‘Why, it has 
personality. I've always loved this little model. It has something 
all its own, Mrs. Henzel. I think you'll be charming in it.” 

She led the way into a more secret room and rang imperiously 
for a fitter to be on hand in case Mrs. Henzel wanted the gown. 
Mrs. Henzel, shrugging her weary shoulders a little, and amused 
at the girl’s efficiency, followed her. 

“An old woman’s dress,” she said to herself; “well, that’s what 
I am. I'll wear it when Jeff isn’t home. And Jerome will like 



























Even Gwen, who had 
never had a Paris gown 
in her life, knew what 
*Cachou —-original,” meant. 
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it. He'll think that I look as a mother ought to look, poor boy. 
I think it will rest me.” 

The door closed, swallowing up the two women, and a brisk- 
looking dressmaker with a lot of pins in a cushion at her belt 
lingered outside until she was called within. ... . 

Mrs. Henzel’s limousine was carefully drawn up to the curb 
outside of Duke’s, and the chauffeur, by little maneuverings back 
and forward managed to keep his place without laying himself 
open to arrest. As he backed a little, a canary-colored roadster 
shot past him and he heard the amused shout of Jerome Henzel, 
a young, bareheaded, blond Apollo: 

“Get out of the way, Peterson, or I'll take the paint off that 
glowing fender of yours.” 

The chauffeur grinned and touched his cap. He and Jerome 
had been friends since the boy was adolescent. He wondered 
lazily who the girl with Jerome was. It was none of the young 
ladies whom Peterson had ever seen chauffeured about town or 
driving their own cars. Peterson was a social directory of his 
own, who needed no Blue Book in his town of four hundred 
thousand. 

He did mention to Mrs. Henzel that he had seen Mr. Jerome. 

Mrs. Henzel, relaxed after her encounter with the dress, looked 
up sharply. 

“Was he going home?” 

“He was going in the other direction.” 

“Alone?” 

“No ma’am. There was a young lady with him.” 

“Who was she, Peterson?”’ 

“T don’t know who the young lady was.” 

Mrs. Henzel sighed and told Peterson to take her home. She 
wished Jerome wouldn't be quite so promiscuous in his acquaint- 
ance. Still, it was his father’s fault. If his own father had 
an eye for young women like Frankie Atkins, you could hardly 
blame the boy. She must talk to Jerome herself tonight and 
find out who it was, and warn him for the thousandth time that 
a boy who is the heir to a lot of money is apt to make a fool of 
himself and to be encouraged in so doing. 

While she meditated on what she would say,—say so tact- 
fully that it would sink in without irritating—Jerome drove 
his car over the upper bridge and shot out on the incredibly long 
white line of macadam that seemed built so that young men 
could steer their cars with one arm and embrace young women 
with the other. He tried the feat, but the girl shook off his arm. 

“Too hot,” she said. “Besides, I don’t care for petting.” 

“You ought to when you look like that,” said Jerome half 
teasingly, half earnestly. “You know, Gwen, I think you are 
just about the best-looking girl I've ever seen.” 

“It’s an awfully old line,” 
Gwen replied. She believed 
him, nevertheless. She knew 
how good-looking she _ was. 
There wasn’t any reason for 
doubting him. Anyone who 
could see even in a four-inch 
vanity case that she had violet 
depths in her eyes that made 
them look as good as those of 
any actress, and brownish-gold 
/ hair as graceful in its growth 
’ as the head itself, and a skin 
that any cold cream would 
have been proud to use as ad- 
vertisement, and a _ piquant 
nose that wasn’t snub, and lips 
that were independent of a 
lipstick, didn’t need a boy to 
tell her she was good-looking. 
It would have been dreadful if 
he hadn't known she was beau- 
tiful. But he did, and there 
were other fish to fry. 

“Don’t you think a girl ever 
gets tired being told she’s 
good-looking ?” 

“What do you want me to 
say?” 

“Nothing.” Gwen drew 
away from him and leaned on 
the edge of the red morocco 
seat. “Nothing—let’s just ride, 
without a lot of silly talk.” 











“This is Gwen,” said Jerome. 


“Let’s stop and let me look at you.” 

“No. It’s no use. I positively don’t feel mushy.” 

“You never do.” 

“Well, then I don’t. I don’t see why you should assume that 
just because I don’t go with the people you do, I’m a silly fool 
altogether.” 

“Why, I never did, did I?” 

“You can’t get fresh with the girls of your own crowd, I'll bet.” 

“Oh, can’t I?” Jerome chuckled. “Don’t get your head full of 
ideas that those girls are all unkissed.” 

“Tt’s none of my business. I don’t want to be kissed, anyway. 
You asked me to go riding. Now drive.” She ducked his ap- 
proaching arm, and he was forced to turn back to the wheel. 
They glided along silently, Gwen conscious of every time he 
turned to look at her averted face, and Jerome with a growing 
observation that her hair upon her cheek had a sweep as if it was 
windblown, even though it stayed firm. He wanted to keep look- 
ing at it, but it may have been his mother’s precepts that kept 
him from really stopping the car. Gwen was taking a new and 
unfamiliar tone. He had been warned often enough by both his 




























“We're very sure that we want to marry each other. 


Isn't she wonderful, Mother?” 


parents that there was a good deal of blackmail lying in wait for 
rich young fools. Jerome didn’t mean to be a fool. He meant to 
be decent enough without being a prig, and to have a good time 
without being too raw. Certainly he didn’t intend to risk any 
entanglement. He wished suddenly and romantically that this 
girl didn’t know that he was Jerome Henzel, and that he might 
know if she loved him “for himself.” Girls were so tricky these 
days. Gwen was so pretty, and ordinarily sweet and good tem- 
pered. But you couldn’t go by that. He wished his mother could 
meet her. But his mother would probably just see her little 
scarlet hat and note the fact that she couldn’t place the girl 
anywhere, and assume that Gwen wanted to get her hands on the 
family money. Jerome felt in a flash of conviction that he knew 
Gwen didn’t. But how could a fellow be sure? Look at all the 
stories you read about such marriages! The sweet, sweet line 
of her face! No, he wouldn’t look at that again. 

“You're silent this afternoon,” he said at last. 

“Am I? Well, maybe because I want to just enjoy our last 
ride,” she said at random. 

“Why the last? The old tires still (Continued on page 114) 
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N° other novel that Rupert 
Hughes has written has, 
during its serial publica- 
tion, aroused the inter- 
est of readers as has this 
one. And Mr. Hughes 
himself has hardly taken a 
breathing spell, so to speak, 
since he began his writing, 
but has forged ak.ead to the 
end with unabating enthu- 
siasm. Concerning that 
end, it may be prophesied 
now that it will astonish 
readers by its originality 
no less than by its thrill. 


The Story So Far: 


ROM a sky above the sky, four angels 

peered down on this earth where it spins 
as a mote of dust in the typhoon of innumer- 
able universes; and in their several moods of 
derision, disgust, pity and indifference, they 
mused upon the anithill antics of the creatures 
of earth. Two humans caught the especial 
attention of the watching angels: a woman 
known as Niobe Fenn, who enjoyed youth, 
beauty and riches, yet paced in frantic rest- 
lessness her sumptuous room; and a man 
called Joel Kimlin, who was young but poor 
and uncouth, and who lay in ambush above a 
country road, watching with rifle poised, for 
an enemy he hardly knew. 

It chanced that God passed by along the 
parapet like a general making the rounds of 
his camp. Noting the humor of the angels, 
He was moved to reproof. 

“It might be, my children, that you in their 
places would do no better.” 

The Derisive Angel bespoke Him: “It 
would amuse me to know.” 
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And the Scornful Angel echoed: “I should 
like to prove myself in such a test.” 

And it pleased God to say: “Descend, then, 
to the earth, and inhabit, each of you, the 
body of one of my creatures, and learn what it is to go to and fro 
in the earth and walk up and down in it.” 

This Niobe, whom the angels had watched, had been motoring 
with her suitor Bret Rattoon that day. “I want to die,” she had 
said to him—this girl who had youth, beauty and wealth. ‘What 
is there to want? What’s the good of anything?” That night 
the Angel of Derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, bade 
the soul of Niobe begone, then crept into the empty tenement. 

That same day Joel Kimlin’s hag of a grandmother had come 
to the mountain cabin where Joel lived with his kinsfolk and 
brought news that one of their feud enemies, Josh Tapper, had 
shot Joel’s cousin, Linus Kimlin. Young Joel was chosen to re- 
taliate by murdering Josh Tapper. But as he lay in ambush with 
his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And here the Angel of Scorn 
found him and dispossessed his unresisting soul. 

During Joel’s slumber, his feud-foe passéd by unharmed; but 
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his indignant family sent him back to renew the attack. He 
succeeded in wounding Tapper; but that competent feudist sent 
bullets so close about Joel that the boy fled, abandoning his rifle. 
And so came about Joel’s strange meeting with Niobe Fenn. 
For that daughter of wealth and ennui had sought to drive her 
car fast enough to escape boredom and Bret Rattoon; and her 
flight ended only when in attempting to turn on a narrow moun- 
tain road she and her car went over a cliff together. Joel, plod- 
ding the path below, saw the catastrophe and came clumsily to her 
aid; hailing a passing farmer, he brought a hay wagon for ambu- 
lance and accompanied her, in agony from her broken leg, in 
search of succor—which presently arrived in the person of Bret 
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Rattoon, who whirled her homeward and surgeonward in his 

In town Joel found a revival meeting in progress, and was 
moved to attend it in company with his sorry pretty sweetheart 
Hilda—whose inebriate mother purchased her whisky in the coin 
of her daughter’s favors. The evangelist won both these young 
people, and Joel returned home exalted—to be met with the scorn 
of his kin for losing his rifle, and a demand that he recover it 
forthwith or never darken the Kimlin doorway again. 

And poor Hilda—her conviction of sin won her short shrift on 
earth. For next day she sought to hide when the drunken farmer 


Gormley appeared, and the mad brute dragged her forth, shot her 
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Anticipating Bret’s advance, 
Lydia stepped under Joel's 
raised arms. “Mr. Kimlin, 
my sister is too ill to be re- 
sponsible for what she says.” 


—then shot her mother and himself. The affair was witnessed 
from a distance by Joel, who had left his so-called home after a 
sordid battle with his father, but he arrived too late to interfere. 
Hilda died in his arms—in ghastly terror of the hellfire with which 
the preacher had threatened her. 

Brooding over Hilda’s fate, Joel became convinced that Niobe 
also was in peril of eternal torment, and that he must save her. 
So he tramped all the way to the Fenn country place, and was 
admitted to the room where Niobe lay in her plaster cast, at- 
tended by her nurse, her sister and Bret Rattoon—and was moved 
to jealous fury by Bret. (The story continues in detail: ) 


lf the exquisite amethystine room where Niobe lay helpless had 
been a glum primeval cave, the mood of Joel would have been 
more timely. But he forgot the grace of the chamber in a storm 
of emotions as old as the world. 
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Unknown muscles anciently forgotten woke to action and lifted 
the hair on the back of his neck as the ruff of a wolf rises in the 
presence of a rival, as the hackle of a rooster spreads and as the 
spears of the porcupine bristle in phalanx. 

Without command from Joel, and in despite of him, his upper 
lip began to twitch and bare his canine teeth. His heart raced 
of itself; the bellows in his chest began to pump up extra air; 
spongy glands were squeezed of special secretions; auxiliary en- 
gines were linked up to prepare him for the emergency of fight or 
flight. Scientists would say that the self-perpetuating instinct was 
aroused by the appearance of a rival for his chosen mate. 

All his ancestors seemed to be alarmed and to rise innumerably, 
irresistibly in a mob calling for blood. The angel in Joel was 
haled backward through the ages, submerged by his forbears and 
so infected with their barbarism that he was a very savage con- 
fronting another savage there in the presence of these watching 
females. 

But Niobe and Lydia were not quite what the females of old 
had been. They were not harem inmates, nor kitchen-wenches. 
They were the free and equal women of a republic where girls 
went to school and learned to rule their parents, their lovers and 
their husbands. They admired strength but despised brutality. 
They had muscles of their own and could use them. They could 
take care of themselves and considered defense an‘insult. They 
had not by any means lost the aboriginal instinct, but it was 
hidden under many strata of civilization. 

Bret, seeing that Joel was ready to spring at him, put himself 
in a posture of defense, and Niobe understood at once that her 
bedroom was about to be turned into a battlefield. This would 
never do. The supreme crime of civilization is inappropriateness. 

She put her hand out to Bret’s arm and ordered him to sit 
down. He obeyed her, since angry males are easiest curbed by 
females. Then she turned on Joel: 

“Look here, I'm trying to be grateful—and polite—and all that; 
but you make it mighty hard. What on earth is troubling you? 
You wont take money; you wont take thanks. You're furious 
about something. In heaven’s name, what is it?” 

OEL was stammering again. He was not confronted now by a 

powerful rival, but by a desired woman crippled and petulant. 
He had a suspicion that his anger at Bret was due to a yearning 
tor Niobe, but this thought was so odious to him that his faculties 
began to conceal it from himself, as nations in a war-rage of hurt 
pride or fear or land-hunger mask their purposes in noble phrases 
of patriotism and idealism. 

And so Joel, who was actually only a young man tortured with 
the tempting beauty of a young woman, smothered the naked 
reality under a passionate exaltation, and cried out upon her: 

“I came to save your soul from hell!” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Niobe, irreverently enough. Of all the 
answers she might have expected from him, this would have been 
the last. 

Hell had long ceased to mean anything more to her than a 
crassly comical expression of impatience or flippancy. Even the 
preachers of her environment had reduced it to a vague spiritual 
estate. 

But Joel was in no mood of allegory or of frivolity. His fear 
for Niobe set his hands to fumbling with one another, each keep- 
ing the other from its impulse to reach out and lay hold of her. 
His soiled and ill-conditioned clothes hung on him like the brown 
garb of a fanatic monk. His eyes were pitiful as the eyes of a 
devoted and inarticulate dog. 

Niobe’s heart swelled with a sudden wondering tenderness. His 
anxiety for her gave him a certain beauty. His poverty was a 
plea for the alms of her respect. She stammered in her be- 
wilderment : 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“It aint for me to pardon you. Ask God to.” 

“To pardon me for what?” 

“For your sins.” 

Still she sparred, her language frivolous but her heart concerned. 

“What sins? I haven’t been able to commit any recently— 
except a few swear-words, and they don’t count when your bones 
are broken.” 


“Your broken bones will mend. But your soul—your soul, I 


tell you, is in danger of the everlastin’ flames!” 

“Oh, is that all?” laughed Niobe, but uneasily, not from a fear 
of brimstone, but from the uncanniness of the prophet before her. 
She glanced at Lydia and Bret. both of whom agreed with her _ 
immediate suspicion that they had to do with a maniac. 

Lydia was shocked as if she had touched a serpent, and Bret 
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poised himself to spring on the lunatic and overpower him at the 
first outburst of violence. But now all his anger against Joel was 
gone. He thought only of protecting Niobe trom joel, and Joel 
from himself. 

Niobe, pinioned to her bed by her splints, was chilled with 
terror for a moment, but she felt that her best policy was to 
appease him. When she saw him quiver before her laughter, she 
changed her lips to a smile and said: 

“I beg your pardon—and God’s. Wont you sit down and tell 


me about it?” 


SHE motioned to Lydia to swing forward a chair. The mo- 
ment it touched the back of Joel’s legs, his knees gave way, 

and he sank, only now realizing how tired he was in soul and 
sinew, so drained and fagged that he breathed hard and his head 
sagged to his chest. And there he rather remembered aloud than 
pleaded: 

“It was Hilda’s dying that broke me. You didn’t know her. 
You never seen her, I guess. If you had have, you wouldn’t have 
spoke to her. Even over at Algona, the folks that saw her 
pretended they didn’t. 

“But she was only a kid—as good at heart as the best of ‘em. 
Only her maw made her go wrong. She had to, or her maw would 
have starved—or died of thirst, more likely—and so would Hilda. 

“To me, though, she was the little kid I growed up with, went 
to school with, went berryin’ with. She’d laugh like all get-out 
at the simpullest things. 

“Still, she was worryin’ about everything. She was gettin’ 
hongry for a decent life. She was reachin’ out for goodness— 
and religion—and nice things. And—well, if it hadn't ‘a’ been 
for her, I'd never have seen the light. I been awful wicked in 
my time. My folks are the hard-fightin’est, hard-drinkin’est folks 
that ever was—only for my mother. My grandmother carries a 
pistol and she’d shoot anybody like a rat. My sister Kate—she’s 
already shot one man. Me—I don’t like fightin’, and I wouldn't 
harm nobody when I’m myself. but let me get a little liquor in 
me, and I’m a hyena. 

“But it was Hilda that got me to go to the revival. And there 
I saw the light. I learned about the dep’s of hell yawnin’ for 
sinners. And I learned about the way of salvation. I decided to 
be a preacher. I’m goin’ to try to save other poor souls—specially 
yourn, because you're so nice and pirty and all. You're nicer 
and lots pirtier than what Hilda was, but look where she is 
now!” 

There was a pause,-and Niobe unconsciously filled the gap with 
the thud of the missing word: 

“Dead?” 

“Yes, ma’am—” 

His head fell forward into the vise of his big fists, and his 
elbows rocked on his swaying knees, as he sobbed. 

He felt a soft hand come out of the dark and rest upon his 
hair, as if an angel unseen touched him with benediction. 





TIOBE had always been very human and very woman, and the 
1 unsuspected angel in her must still ride upon her muscles 
and her habits of soul. Bret, watching how intently Niobe 
watched Joel, wondered if she who had escaped the wooing of so 
many suitors was to be hypnotized at last by this shabby exhorter. 
But he dared not intervene. 

When Joel opened his eyes stinging with sharp tears, he saw 
Niobe white and pitiful and whist with wonder—and so beautiful 
that he clutched at her hand and fairly gibbered: 

“When Hilda died, I got to thinkin’ of you as I seen you layin’ 
there the first time I found you. You looked like you was dead 
then, and I remembered you that-a-way. And that’s why I come 
runnin’ to you now to tell you about Hilda before you died and 
went to hell with her. Aint it bad enough to have that little kid 
way down in There, rollin’ round and round in the live coals 
forever, without thinkin’ of you layin’ there beside her? I seen 
how it hurt you when I tried to move you and your bone was 
broke. You like to died then from just the way it hurt. Well. 
that pain wouldn’t be nothin’ to hell-fire. Aw, Miss Fenn, don’t 
you let yourself go to hell. Hilda was poor and had no tem’ta- 
tions like what you rich folks have. Give up your riches and 
your wicked ways and then though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as the snow.” 

Niobe’s hand was slowly withdrawn from his clasp. He felt 
that she was drowning and caught it again, but she slipped it: free: 
and he looked up to find that the gentle pity in her eves had been 
curiously replaced by a steely smile. 

Her heart had leaped with sorrow to see him so troubled, for 
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The sight of this twain almost smote Joel to the ground, for he recognized the triton as Bret Rattoon, the nymph as Niobe Fenn. 


she could never bear to see a kitten in distress. She had been 
deeply moved by the ghastly vision of Hilda’s torment and by 
Joel’s interest in her own soul; but the words of his religious 
lervor repelled her. She could not believe in his fierce sincerity, 
or admire it if it were true. 

Her dread of Joel as a wandering lunatic had changed to pity 
for the forlorn victim of penniless tragedy, but now he seemed 
only a maudlin meddler. She tried to be patient, and said: 

‘Don’t worry about me. I don’t believe in hell—except what 
we get every day. Nobody believes in hell any more.” 

Joel was so stunned by such blasphemy that he went forward 
on his knees to her and put forth a trembling hand to hush her 


lips. And he tried to silence her with a “Shh—shh!” as if she 
were an infant. 

But she pushed his hand away and shrank from him with 
feverish antipathy. She was tired of him already. Her bones 
were throbbing with pain. She wanted this tempestuous stranger 
taken away. She retracted her head from his groping hands and 
groaned: 

“Go away, I say; you bore me!” 

But he misunderstood her evasion. He glanced round and saw 
Bret, how clean he was, how hatefully prim and groomed like a 
girl: his hair slick—Joel looked at his own hands,—his hands 
scrubbed, his nails trimmed, his tie a pretty thing, his trousers 
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creased straight to the shiny shoes, and the colored 
socks. Bret’s socks were of fine wool, and all his finery 
was subdued and cleverly matched and outrageously 
clean. He dressed so much less expensively than he 
could afford to, and he washed so much oftener than 
he needed to. 

Joel only mistily understood all this, but he had seen 
the gaudy dudes of Algona and the overdressed darky 
barber. He had hated them for the gorgeous raiment 
that he could not afford. But he hated Bret more 
bitterly for his restraint. 

He abhorred this room with its amethyst instead of 
purple, Niobe’s simple laces and linens in place of the 
scarlets that belonged about the woman she was. But 
most of all he hated the little quirk of triumph at 
Bret’s lips, the regretful reproach in Lydia’s eyes, the 
frank disdain in the weariness of Niobe. 

He could not bear to be so thwarted, so rejected, 
when he was the very messenger of the King of Kings, 
John the Baptist warning the daughter of Herodias. 

He was intoxicated as with the new wine of his mis- 
sion, and intoxication was a fury upon him. The evan- 
gelist is always a man of fire, and the resisted plea 
quickly swings to the perfervid denunciation. From 
saving to damning is but a step, and Joel leaped from 
his knees to his full height and flung his long arms on 
up almost to the ceiling as he snarled: 

“I bore you, do I? Well, how about hell? That’ll 
bore you, too, I guess. I come all the way from Algona 
to save you. I slep’ under a hedge las’ night in the 
cold, wet grass to find you early and to steal you away 
from the devil before he could carry you off. And you 
yawn in my face. Well, hell’s yawnin’ for you, all 
right. It will swaller you and all your rich and wicked 
gang. I’m offerin’ you salvation. Oh, Miss Fenn, Miss 
Kenn, don’t shut your ears to me! Don’t turn away 
from me! It’s my love of you that’s cryin’ out. My 
heart is drippin’ with tears of blood for you!” 

He might have spoken a foreign language, for all she 
understood of him. She got his words, but their 
meaning beat upon a deafened soul. 

Joel was so frenzied by Niobe’s scorn that he clenched both 
fists and shrieked.with rage. He might have beaten her senseless 
to save her, if Lydia had not stepped under his raised arms, an- 
ticipating Bret’s advance. 

Lydia fatly enveloped Joel and softened him to her own soft- 
ness by the persuasion of her tone: 

“Now, Mr. Kimlin, my sister is too ill to be responsible for 
what she says. I appreciate your motive in coming here, and so 
will she when she gets better. But just now she must be quiet. 
She has a fever, you know, and you wouldn’t make her worse for 
worlds, would you?” 

Joel’s arms fell like broken flails, and he looked across Lydia’s 
shoulders to the door where the trained nurse was standing in- 
dignant and amazed. She was holding the door open and saying: 

“Really! I must ask all of you to leave. This is a sick-room, 
you know!” 

The baffled Savonarola was quenched. He slunk across the 
room to the door, accompanied by Lydia. He cast a glance over- 
shoulder and saw only the back of Niobe. Her hand was out- 
stretched to the hand of Bret, who was bidding her good-by. 

The place was as foreign to Joel as he to it. He felt himself 
2 coyote caught skulking about a sheepfold. His eyes rolled back 
again, and he saw that Bret had bent to kiss Niobe and to pat her 
bare shoulder as he laughed without restraint. 

Ridicule! The final sting, the leaden tip at the end of the lash 
to bring the final exquisite thrill of torment! It maddened the 
jealousy that sickened him. 


Chapter Seventeen 


‘THE hair rose again on the back of Joel’s neck; his teeth 
flashed; his heart galloped, and his lungs panted anew for 
battle. 

But this room was no terrain for his kind of war, and Lydia 
was still with him. She went down the steps at his side, her 
plump hand on his arm. She guided him to the porch, and there 
she checked him to say: 

“I can’t teli you how sorry I am that things are like this. Niobe 
will cry her eyes out when she realizes she has turned you away 
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She did not know that Joel was swim- 
ming in a mad zest to rescue her. Bret 
was coming about in a huge circle. 





after sending for you. She’s impetuous, but she’s an angel at 
heart. I wish you’d do something for me—and for her. Go to schoo! 
somewhere and make something of yourself. You have a fine 
soul and a fine mind. But you need education, in so many ways— 
not in books only, yet in books too. You ought to read a lot, 
and study grammar and history and become a man of culture. 

“But most of all, you ought to learn—how shall I say it?— 
politeness, manners—the niceties. Please don’t think I’m rude— 
I wouldn’t hurt you for the world; but, well—but you ought to 
study—really. And another thing—it’s awfully hard to say, but 
—you know what’s next to godliness—cleanliness. You're really 
not quite at your best, are you? You haven’t had much chance 
to learn. Your clothes, now—it’s not that you’re poor. People 
can be poor and dreadfully neat. But you—you’ve slept in your 
clothes, I think—haven’t you? 

“And your hands—soap and water don’t cost much, and finger- 
nails can be cleaned with a splinter. You can’t expect nice people 
just out of a bath to listen even to religion when it’s held out to 
them in unattractive hands. 

“A man with as much poetry and ambition as you have in your 
big soul and body ought to do everything to perfect himself. You 
can’t go on through life like this. Wont you go to school—to 
college—get smarter clothes and take a little better care of your- 
self? Wont you? Please!” 

He laughed crudely, so humiliated that he must either laugh 
or die: 

“T got no money for clothes or colleges. It’s easy to be clean 
if you don’t work.” 

“It’s easy to be clean if you do work. My chauffeur works in 
grease and mud, but he’s always neat when he comes in the car. 
Bret—Mr. Rattoon is a gentleman farmer and grubs in the soil, 
but—well, you saw him. He was in the trenches all covered with 
slime and cooties, but when he came to Paris where I was a nurse, 
he was right out of a bandbox. 

“If you care for Niobe and want to have some influence over 
her,—and other people,—you’ll change your ways. As for money, 
Niobe wants to give you all you need.” 

“You think I’d take her money?” he roared. 

“No, but you could let me lend you some. I’ve got more than 
I can use. You can pay it back. Please take it.” 
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He shook his head stubbornly. 
besought him to accept her money as an investment. 
give her a note; he could pay her interest, anything. 


He saw tears in her eyes as she 
He could 
But he was in no mood for reason. He would not listen. The 
best he could say was: 

“Just as much obliged, but no, thank you!” 

She had to give him up at last and return to the house dismally. 
rhe door closed upon her with a massive jar. 

He went heavily down the steps, scattered the gravel of the 
lrive with awkward feet and cut across the lawn to prove his 
independence. 

He looked back at the whited sepulcher of the house and hated 
it. He hated the soft pelt of the lawn, more like green sealskin 
than grass. He loathed the fat and prosperous trees with their 
varnished leaves, the formality and expensiveness of the corrected 
shrubs. He wanted to heave a rock at the gardeners who worked 
with big shears like tailors and barbers of nature, or who directed 

n artificial rain from various nozzles and circling sprays. 

He paused behind a wall of foliage to consider his miseries. He 
had never before known such degradation as he felt today. He 
had in his time been called a coward, a fool, a brute, a sinner, but 
o be shrunk from as if he were a polecat was a new shame. 





His soul was passing through moods as through the successive 
rooms of a museum, and he was coming to believe that Lydia 
was wise and right, when he was thrown back to his starting point 
by the vision of Bret Rattoon, who came down the steps and 
went to his car, and vaulting over the door to his seat behind 
the wheel, came forward as if he had mounted a huge greyhound. 

Bret was whistling and smiling as the car passed Joel. He 
checked it at once to call out: 

“Hello! Want a lift? I’m going your way, I imagine.” 

Patronage, condescension, charity again and always! Joel an- 
swered with crass truculence: 

“If there’s any liftin’, it’s me that will lift you with my boot.” 

“Yes?” said Bret, and opening the door, stepped down and 
came forward with an amused ease that was unendurable. “Well, 
here I am. Lift away.” 

The sex-wrath of countless ancestors was stored up in Joel’s 
soul. But his ancestors were cowards as well as brutes. There 
were not many gentlemen among the many, many blackguards; 
and Joel was too young, too vaguely oriented toward life, to have 
a definite goal. 

That smile, that preparedness, that exquisite superiority of 
Bret’s offended Joel most. Joel was the bull before the gayly 
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dressed, the glistening and teasing matador. The majesty of all 
bulldom was insulted by that very elastic impudence. The an- 
cestry of all bulldom bellowed for his annihilation in one great 
charging lunge. 

The wrongs that all the Kimlins had suffered or imagined from 
all their fates gathered in Joel. His father’s battle-methods took 
command of his muscles. The angel in Joel was as helpless as the 
gentle Europa carried off on the back of the bull. He roared 
like a bull and charged like a bull, with arms outstretched in long 
elastic horns. 


RET was not there when he arrived. Joel looked up with 
blood-filled eyes and saw Bret standing on one side, laughing 
and sparring with unclenched hands like shaken banderillas. 

Joel’s hands shivered with desire to smash him. His arms 
longed to crush him in a boa’s embrace. His teeth ached to bite. 
He charged again and clutched, but Bret, stepping aside a little, 
brought up the hammer of a well-swung fist and sledged Joel’s 
jaw at the point where it could best transmit a personal earth- 
quake to Joel’s brain. 

The angel would have been surprised if he had had anything to 
be surprised with. He must have been shaken loose from Joel’s 
skull like a matador tossed in air and alighting again after a time- 
less period of detachment. 

When the angel was again established in Joel’s person, Joel was 
on ‘the grass, half strangling from the water played upon him 
by a hose.in the hands of a gardener. 

He stared up through the cascade to see Bret standing in a 
rainbow and fondling his bruised knuckles. The shock and chill 
of the water brought Joel back to consciousness with a rush, and 
with it came renewed horror of this unendurable outcome of his 
high purposes and dignity. 

Drenched and refreshed, he sprang up and dashed at Bret with 
great blows that should have broken any bones they struck. But 
Bret parried them with his left forearm and palm and walking 
inside their orbit, drove his right fist into the pit of Joel’s 
stomach where the nerves are gathered in a mesh like a telephone 
exchange. That crash deadened all of Joel’s wires at once. 

And down he went again, doubled up and writhing. A few 
seconds of oblivion passed, and he found himself flopping like 
a landed fish, suffocating, gasping, his eyes bulging, his hands 
groping. He crawled along the grass in torture, caught hold of a 
shrub and climbed it and fell back again to the ground. 

Dismay and turmoil filled the senate of his faculties, but 
baffled wrath was his greatest anguish. When the far-off voice 
irom the foggy wraith that was Bret murmured, “Had enough?” 
black pride made him groan, “No!” He agonized to confront 
even death with defiance. 

It was bitterest of all that Bret should laugh as he inquired: 

“Where do you want the next one?” 

Joel could not think of anything dignified or witty to say. 
Neither his spirit nor his flesh could cope with this enemy, and 
he wept, a groveling beggar among the shards of his pride. 

His soul reviled his machine, but it was wrecked and it could 
not respond. 

It seemed that there could be no further shame, but like Satan 
falling, he found in the lowest deep a lower deep. 

‘For now Lydia, who had seen the fight from an upper win- 
dow, came running down to end it. She almost suffocated for 
breath as she protested: 

“Bret, you ought to feel ashamed of yourself for picking on 
this poor boy.” 

Bret laughed again and said: 

“Iam. I apologize.” 

Lydia knelt in the wet grass to comfort Joel and minister to 
him. But he thrust her hands away, and could hardly keep from 
cursing her with deeper hate than he felt for either Niobe or 
Bret. 

From his car, where Bret was now ensconced beneath the 
steering-wheel, with the engine running, his voice came in a tone 
of mingled raillery and magnanimity: 

“Haven't you changed your mind about that lift I offered 
you?” 


"T HERE was only one answer to this. Joel bent and searched 
the roadside for a rock to hurl. Bret stepped on the accelerator 
and fled so fast that his laughter trailed after him like a cloud 
of dust. He could afford to run away. He had the victory and 
all the spoils. Joel could not even throw straight enough or fast 
enough to overtake him. The rock went as wild as a girl’s throw. 

Joel stumbled down the long road and left the proud demesne 
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with a hope that he might never see it or any of its denizens 
again. 

But Niobe in her bed was thinking of him, wondering about 
him, and as determined to see him again as if he were next 
week’s answer to last week’s cross-word puzzle. 

(The angels in heaven had regarded all this with complete as- 
tonishment. They had seen the two angels on earth meet under 
circumstances that brought them into intimate communion. Yet 
neither had understood the other at all; they differed in every 
aspect of mood, ideal and individuality. They were not even 
agreed upon the vital matter of reward and punishment. One 
regarded it with indifference and the other with wrong-headed 
frenzy. Having met, they had promptly parted, and neither had 
recognized the divinity in the other, or exerted the least influence 
upon it. 

(“That world is a hopeless place where nothing is certain but 
disappointment,” said the Angel of Indifference. 

(“It must be hard to succeed as a sculptor from within the 
clay,” said the Angel of Pity. 

(“And where is that hell they speak of so much down there?” 
said the Angel of Indifference. “And those devils who toast little 
girls forever? From here I see countless suns and swirls of fiery 
mist, but I see no human beings in them. Where do men find 
those hells they are always assigning one another to?” 

(“In their own tortured hearts,” said the Angel of Pity. “Their 
life must be one of bewilderment, of injustices, failures, luxuries 
and agonies. As if chance ruled them, rewards and punishments 
fall indifferently on sins and virtues. Everything looks uncertain, 
unfinished, undecided. And so they invent gods and creeds and 
ethics, infernos, limbos, nirvanas, gehennas,.sheols—so that their 
hopes and their hates may find at least an imaginary conclusion 
and confirmation.” 

(“It is a large universe,” the Angel of Indifference said, “but 
it seems to have no room for hell. Yet the smallest human 
heart seems to find room for an infinite inferno; and the smaller 
the heart, the vaster its hell! What a dull and endless game 
they play!” 

(But the Pitying Angel sighed: “A nightmare is not dull to the 
tortured dreamer who believes it more real than reality.” ) 


Chapter Eighteen 


W HEN Joel passed through the gates of the Fenn estate, he 
had nowhere to turn; so he turned as the leaning of his ill- 
balanced frame directed him, and walked blindly till he reached 
the country again. The wayfarers thought him a loafing idler, 
but his heart was a tornado of emotions spiraling fiercely about 
the core of his self, and so he began to run. When he was 
breathless and spent, he turned at last into a thicket, flung him- 
self on the ground and beat the turf with his fists. 

He rolled and wrung his hands and prayed with ferocity: 

“O God, make me clean and good-lookin’! Make me swell. 
Then maybe I could get that girl to like me—get her to love me. 
Then maybe I could save her soul. O God, make me strong 
enough and smart enough to—to beat the fear of God into that 
Rattoon fellow! O God, learn me how to make that girl admire 
me—for your sake, more’n for mine!” 

He wrestled in prayer, but when he cast his eyes up, he had 
no answer. The clouds swept on beyond the treetops, and not 
a shaft of light streamed down to Joel; not any voice murmured 
to him in the unsyllabled wind. 

He rose and stumbled on till hunger grew more important than 
love or pride. Food was his sole ambition, and so he spent the 
quarter he had earned in the morning for sandwiches and a 
bottle of pop at a roadside refreshment stand. 

He walked on, munching the bread and meat and sucking the 
pop through a straw. He accepted a lift from a passing motor- 
truck, another from a traveler in a Ford. Between lifts he 
trudged on south till nightfall overtook him near a farmhouse, 
where he earned his supper and a bed in the hay by doing odd 
jobs about the barn. 

The next day he was off again, and so drifted until he came 
to the northern end of one of the great long ridges that follow 
one another in solid rollers across lower Connecticut from east to 
west. On the crest of that ridge he came to a boys’ school closed 
for the summer except to a few private pupils. 

Joel asked for food and shelter and received them free. The 
principal and his wife talked to him, and when they learned of his 
hunger for learning, offered him board, lodging and books in re- 
turn for the doing of certain chores. (Continued on page 131) 
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“Say, Gil,” said 
Boles, “let's stop 
in at the Dutch- 
man’s. He's got 
some prime rye.” 


M OTHERS started their children off to school when Gilbert 
. Benner passed down Cannon Street in the morning. They 
knew it was precisely twenty-nine minutes past eight. Clocks 
were set by his going and coming. On Monday: evening, when 
he passed, with his long, quick stride, Cannon Street knew it was 
twenty minutes to eight, and that at eight o’clock Gilbert Benner 
would reach the Y. M. C. A., where he gave a free course in 
louble-entry bookkeeping. On Tuesday evening his passing an- 
nounced that it was ten minutes to eight, for Tuesday was his 
lodge-night, and at eight-fifteen he was due at the lodge-rooms 
to assume the robes and throne of High Treasurer. Wednesdays, 
it half-past seven, he went to services at the Old Brick Church, 
where he served as treasurer also. He was the sort of man who 
s immediately thought of for the office of treasurer (without 
pay). 

Professionally, Gilbert Benner was cashier down at McHarg’s 
lumber-yard, and had been all his working life. McHarg trusted 
him rather more than McHarg trusted himself, and each Christ- 
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No OTHER writer in 
America today is able to tell a deeply 
human story in as few words as Richard 
Connell customarily employs. Until a 
few weeks ago he has written them up in 
Connecticut; but henceforth, “for a spell,” 
as his own neighbors might say, he'll 
write them in Paris, whither he has gone. 


mas Gilbert Benner’s employer presented him with a turkey. On 
these occasions Gilbert Benner’s throat always filled a little and 
his eyes watered, and he mumbied sentences in which expressions 
like “deeply appreciate your trust” were involved. But he never 
ate the turkey. Somehow there was always somebody along 
Cannon Street who seemed faced by a turkeyless Christmas, and 
so he, concealing his shyness under an elaborately offhand man- 
ner, gave the turkey away and managed to convey the impression 
that turkeys were a mere incident in his life. One year it was 
old Mrs. Lock who got the turkey, the next the eight fatherless 
Kellys, the next Mr. and Mrs. Wasser, since Max Wasser, that 
year, was out of work. 
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They had begun to call him 
“Old Gil” along Cannon Street. 
They always said it with af- 
fection. Gilbert Benner was a 
neighborly sort. He lived 
alone in a small, neat brick 
house just at the top of the 
hill, and his housekeeping, for 
he had been a widower many 
years, was the despair of the 
housewives of Cannon Street. 

“His kitchen,” declared old 
Mrs. Lock, who lived next 
door, “is always in apple-pie 
order.” She was in a position 
to know, for she frequently 
hobbled over there to borrow 
“a bit of butter” or “just a 
handful of tea” or “a spoonful 
of sugar.” Gilbert Benner had 
a way of loaning things he 
knew would never be returned 
that made it appear that the 
borrower was conferring a 
great honor on him. 

He had a way, too, of being 
gratefully surprised when the 
Wassers, from the yellow bun- 
galow across. the _ street, 
dropped in on Friday, the one 
night on which he had no fixed 
engagement, to ask him to 
keep an eye on the three small 
Wassers while the larger Was- 
sers went to the moving pic- 
tures. The little Wassers were 
always delighted to see him; 
by experience they knew he 
would have memorized the 
latest bed-time story about 
Mary Ape and Edwin Mud- 
turtle, and that exploration of 
his pockets would be sure to yield lollipops or candy rabbits. 
He had come to be regarded as a safety-deposit box for all 
the secrets and troubles of the neighborhood. When Francis 
Xavier, oldest of the eight fatherless Kellys, in a high-spirited 
moment induced by his first contact with strong waters, stuck 
pins into Officer Curtin right on Main Street, it was to Gilbert 
Benner that the distressed Mrs. Kelly went, and it was Gilbert 
Benner who went to Judge Pratt and got Francis Xavier off 
with a fine of five dollars. And it was Gilbert Benner who 
slipped the five dollars into Mrs. Kelly’s hand to pay the fine. 

It was Gilbert Benner, too, who reduced Francis Xavier to a 
fit of tearful remorse by means of a kindly but pointed discourse 
on the perils of alcohol taken internally, and who got the Kelly 
boy to sign the pledge, and who persuaded crochety Mr. Kurtz 
to give Francis Xavier back his job on the grocery wagon. 

“T’ll keep an eye on the lad,” Gilbert Benner promised. “He 
wont touch the stuff again.” 

“Well, in that case—” said Mr. Kurtz, and gave the boy his 
old job again. People trusted Gil Benner. 

Thereafter young Kelly maintained a commendable sobriety. 
He was entirely sober the day Mr. Kurtz detected him in the 
act of diverting a case of canned peas to his own use. 

“He isn’t a bad boy; he’s just weak,” Mrs. Kelly said over 
and over again, sitting there in Gilbert Benner’s kitchen, rumpling 
up her apron with hands permanently red from hot suds. 

“Of course he isn’t bad,” Gilbert Benner agreed. “Now, run 
along and don’t worry. I'll go down and see Mr. Kurtz and see 
if I can’t get this thing straightened out. Perhaps I can get the 
lad a job down at the lumber-yard.” 

He did so; and when, in time, young Kelly displayed more 
talent for handling railroad ties than canned peas, and came to be 
foreman for the lumber company, not even Francis Xavier himself 
was happier or prouder than Gilbert Benner. ... . 

One Friday night Gilbert Benner had to work late over his 
books in his little coop of an office down at the lumber-yard. 
There was an estimate to check over, a long and complicated 
figuring job that had to be finished that day, and Gilbert had 
sat at his old-fashioned desk figuring furiously, from the time he 
reached the office till well past dusk. So busy had he been that 
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he had not had time to 
stop for any sort of 
lunch. Darkness was al- 
most upon the town 
when he added up the 
last column of figures, 
checked them over twice, 
and gave a short sigh of relief. When he reached 
for his hat and coat, he noticed that he had to 
fumble about a bit, although they hung on the 
same peg on which they had daily hung for a 
matter of twenty-four years. When he walked 
down the steps, he noticed, too, that his knees wabbled a little. 

“Shouldn’t have gone without my lunch,” he muttered. “Feel 
sort of faint and dizzy. Wonder if my heart is acting right. 
Doc Lyons did say I ought to be careful. Oh, well, I'll stop 
in at Charlie O’Dell’s candy store and get a milk-shake with an 
egg in it, and that'll do me till I get home.” 

The first part of his route from the lumber-yard to his home 
lay through a business part of the city, deserted at night. He 
cut through Washington Street, which led to the railroad station, 
the depot, the townspeople called it. It was down this thorough- 








fare that travelers hurried, bound to catch the eight-fourteen 
express. Such a traveler was hurrying along now. In the dis- 
tance, by the light of a street-lamp, Gil Benner could see a plump 
figure and a plump suitcase, heading his way. But who or what 
the stranger was, Gilbert Benner never knew, for a sudden fit 
of giddiness struck Benner. He weaved about on the sidewalk; 
his legs gave way, and he sank down in a faint. 

The hurrying traveler came panting up to him, and bent over 
him. 

“Fainted,” was the traveler’s verdict. He was a young doctor 
traveling for a medical supply house. “These pale, thin fellows 
do. Doggone it, I did want to catch that eight-fourteen. [I 
simply must make Clinton City tonight.” 
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He swiftly examined the prostrate man. 

‘He'll come out of it, all right,’ said the traveler. Glancing 
around for help, he saw, far down the street, the blue bulk of a 
policeman strolling unconcernedly along, his eyes contemplating 
the heavens. 

“He'll find the poor chap, sure,” said the traveler. “I'll do 
what I can, and run.” 

The traveler's hand went round to his hip pocket and drew 
out a flat silver flask. Into the mouth of Gilbert Benner he 
trickled some pungent brandy. Then he snatched up his suit- 
case, hustled around the corner, dashed into the depot, and 
caught the eight-fourteen express by an eyelash. 

Officer Gregg was so new on his job that the original creases 
were still in his uniform, and his brass buttons glowed with their 
pristine brightness. He had been patrolling along, lamenting that 
his beat was so quiet, so uneventful. Now, if only there'd be 
a murder, or a good fight, or— He stopped short. His wish 
seemed to have come true. He bent over the still unconscious 
Benner, and then, remembering Lesson 17, in the police book of 
etiquette, he critically sniffed Benner’s breath. The result made 
him brighten 

“Ah,” exclaimed Officer Gregg. “Soused. This is a case for 
the wagon.” 


It was Gilbert Ben- 
ner, too, who reduced 
Francis Xavier to re 
morse by a kindly bet 
pointed discourse on 
the perils of alcohol. 


He wished his girl might 
have been there to see the 
nonchalance with which he 
stepped to the signal box, 
called headquarters, and for 
the first time ir his official 
career, summoned the police 
patrol 

On the jolting way to the 
station, Gilbert Benner re- 
covered sufficient conscious- 
ness to ask, somewhat 
thickly: 

“What’s this? Where am 
?" 

“Now, then,” said Officer 
Gregg, sternly, “don’t you go 
trying to pull any rough 
stuff.” 

Gilbert Benner was still so 
weak that he had to be car- 
ried into the police station 
The desk sergeant surveyed 
him with blasé, iceberg eyes. 

“Put ‘im in the cooler, 
Joe.” 

“But—but—” began to 
protest Gilbert Benner, whose 
faculties were slowly return- 
ing. 

“Tell it to the judge in 
the morning,” said the des 
sergeant coldly. 

The judge had a headache 
that morning, due to what he 
had been doing the night be- 
fore, and he listened to Gil- 
bert Benner’s story with the 
bored air of a man listening 
to an after-dinner speaker tell a poor anecdote for the fourth 
time. 

“First offender, eh?” the judge queried. 

“I’m not an offender at all, Your Honor,” said Gilbert Benner, 
who was trembling. 

“Well, don’t do it again,” said the judge, “or if you do, stay 
in your house. Discharged.” 

Gilbert Benner went back to his office. The news would have 
reached there before him; he knew that. They didn’t say any- 
thing when he came in, late for the first time in a dozen years, but 
the bookkeeper looked at the stenographer, and Gilbert Benner 
saw the look. He was thinking of that look when he wrote a 
six for a nine in making out one of his company’s checks. The 
vigilant Mr. McHarg was quick to note the error and pounce 
upon it. He called Benner to him. 

“Here, here, Gil. This wont do. Watch your step,” said Mr. 
McHarg, and his voice was sharp; he had never spoken like that 
to Gilbert Benner before. 

McHarg did not refer to Gilbert Benner’s experience—not in so 
many words, anyhow; but he didn’t need to; Gil Benner could 
read his eyes. 

That night as he was walking home, Boles sidled up to Gilbert 
Benner. Gilbert had always avoided Boles, who was foreman in 
the planing-room, and was fat and untidy and had a swollen 
nose like mottled soap 

“Say, Gil,” said Boles, “let’s stop in at the Dutchman’s.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“He’s got,” said Boles, “some prime rye. Just came in. Reg’lar 
stuff.” 

“Not interested,” said Gil Benner. 

Boles rubbed a raspy chin with a (Continued on page 142) 
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Nix on the petting for 
Connie—also a bas 
the hip-flask of spar 
varnish flavored with 
juniper. For Connie 
was wise beyond her 
years. Perhaps she 
had the traditional 
flapper’s soul in an- 
other incarnation, but 
certainly not here. “I 
know Connie,’ says 
Mr. Brubaker, “and I 
hope that readers will 
like her as well as the 
folks in our town do. 
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Connie learned 
that she was stupid 
and lazy. She 
vaguely promused 
to lead a better life. 


EDWARD RIAN AL 


By Howard Brubaker 


HAT amazing partnership started away back in the second 
year high, when Connie was the flappiest of the flappers, and 
Luke was as green as the Mishequa Hills from which he came. 

It was a gloomy November day, anyhow, and “old Plash” was 
suffering from untimely curiosity about Aristides. 

“Why did this wise and good ruler lose his leadership?” Miss 
Plash seemed to make a personal grievance of this antiquated 
matter. “You tell us, Constance.” 

Connie jumped and tried to refocus her mental processes as 
she arose. She had been engaged in private research on the 
subject of human ears. All the ears she could see were hung on 
differently; that Luke Witherspoon’s stuck out like— 

“Why—” She rubbed her mop of bobbed hair without result. 
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“To tell the truth, I didn’t know he had.” A titter from her 
contemporaries egged her on. “This is news to me.” A fine laugh 
was Connie’s reward, for she loved to bring innocent pleasure 
into the gray lives of the downtrodden. 

“That will do, Constance. Ancient history was not written for 
our amusement. —Luke, will you answer the question, please?” 

“Like danger signals,’ thought Connie as the country boy 
raised his flaming ears high above the illiterate mob. 

Luke’s recitation was no treat to Connie; it was no treat to 
anybody except Miss Plash. There was no originality in it, no 
color. All he did was to repeat what was in the book. Luke 
was tall, and his words came down on the class in a slow, high 
key that made Connie think of a creaky windmill. 
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“The Athenians,” Luke concluded, “voted against Aristides be- 
ause they said they were tired of hearing him called ‘the Just.’ ’ 

“Very good, Luke. I am glad there is one student in this class 
vho appreciates his opportunities.” 

“And / am tired,” thought Connie, “of hearing him called the 
pride of the B. H. S. Big, gawky hill-billy! I could throw the 
hooks into him so easy!” A campaign of hook-throwing began 
to form in her mind while Greek history plodded its weary way. 

“Constance, will you kindly stay a few minutes after school?” 
said the teacher as the class was dismissed. 

“Yes, Miss Plash.”. Why couldn't Lizzie let her alone when she 
wanted to think? “Sticking in his boarding-house and grinding 
all the time! Except when he brings around the Sentinel after- 
noons.” There was another link in her plan. ‘Two birds.” The 
whole of Connie’s thought might have been expressed: ‘Killing 
two birds of a feather with one stone.” Luke and Lizzie! 

Connie spoke in quick, staccato sentences like one pressed for 
time. She thought in cryptic phrases—just hitting the high spots. 





The time she saved in swift 
speech and thought she wasted 
in any number of diverting ways. 
“Hands—feet—ears. Comes in 
like a crowd.” She chuckled. 
“Ought to call the meeting to 
order and elect officers.” 

Presently she tortured herself 
with another look at the yap. 
Neck not yet on good terms 
with a collar. Freckled wrists 
sticking out of his short sleeves. 
Hands wrapped around “Cesar’s 
Gallic Wars” as if somebody 
wanted to steal it. “Book- 
worm!” 

Connie learned after school that she was stupid and lazy. She 
vaguely promised to lead a better life, and hurried homeward to 
throw the hooks into the boy wonder of the Mishequa. 

When Miss Plash said that Connie was stupid and lazy, she 
achieved a batting average for the day of zero. Connie was 
neither. She simply belonged to the great army of the mentally 
unemployed. Like the promising golfer that she was, she put a 
great deal of energy into the enterprise of getting through the 
formal processes of education in the fewest possible strokes. 

Connie had a retentive enough memory for deplorable phrases. 





One of these now popped into her mind and found a happy home. 
“Build a fire under Lizzie.” 

“No vamp stuff,” Connie warned herself as she stalked home- 
ward with a free swinging arm that seemed to be connected with 
the process of locomotion as if it were a paddle. “Girls scare 
him stiff. A joke would kill him. He doesn’t play any games. 
: I’m bookish,” she decided. But her mouth and nose 
were those of one who has just tasted tincture of iron. “No, 
not so very. H’m! Little sister needs help with lessons. That’s me.” 
At home Connie lighted up her mother’s heart briefly with 
cheery prattle, then went out to take the air. Thus she skillfully 
“happened” to be at the front gate when Luke, bearing news- 
papers, advanced up the Oak Street grade, with the slight for- 
ward stoop of the habitual hill-climber and with tender considera- 
tion for feet used to soft ground. Luke saw the peril ahead, 
and his ears flashed the stop-signal, but there was no escape for 
the wage slave. He had to leave a paper at Lambert’s 


“Tl take it in, Luke, thank you.” 
“Thank you.” 
“You live at Mrs. Alling’s, don’t you?” 


pursued Connie. 
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The audience sat with frozen smiles of 
culture on their faces while Connie and 
Luke chased each other through history. 


“Yes mom.” 

In sixteen crowded years, “Yes mom,” had never happened to 
Connie before. 

“That’s just around the block. I need some help with my 
Latin, Luke. I'm terribly discouraged. I don’t suppose you could 
come over a little after supper and help me?” 

Luke didn’t suppose so, either, but he spoke up like a liar and 
a gentleman: 

“All right. I’d be glad to help if I can.” 

“About eight o’clock?” 
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The hardy mountaineer 
tried to hide his feet behind 
each other. 

“Yes mom.” 

“They generally call me 
Connie.” 

Luke had something left in 
his dismantled mind, and he 
parted with it now in his 
squeaky, booky English. 

“I was sorry about the 
Aristides matter. She needn’t 
have spoken to you that way, 
just because you happened to 
forget.” 

“That’s all right, Luke. 
Old Lizzie doesn’t keep me 
awake nights.” (“Careful, 
old girl,” she warned herself. 
“You pulled that one into the 
rough.”’) 

“Well, good-by,” (gulp), 
“Connie.” Something amaz- 
ing was happening to Luke’s 
nose, a funny rabbity motion 
she had never observed be- 
fore. “I have to deliver all 
this papyrus.” 

He departed to enjoy three 
hours of chills and fever over 
the high society in store. 

“Maybe he’s human.” The 
thought accompanied Connie 
up the walk and spoiled the 
flavor of her easy victory. 
“Tf he twinkles his nose, a 
joke’s going to happen.” 
She opened the front door. 

“Back already, dear?” 
came her mother’s voice. 

“Yes mom. I’ve got to 
study my Latin,” was her as- 
tonishing reply. 

When Mr. Lambert came 
home from the day’s fire-in- 
suring, he found his only 
child in the library reclining 
upon her collarbone and pok- 
ing her disdainful little nose 
into a dead language. 

“Hic, haec, hoc,” he said. 
“What's the idea?” 

“Old Rome week. Say, Dad, you know that Witherspoon boy 
—Luke—from up in the country? He’s coming in after supper 
to help me with my Cesar.” 

“Well, I wondered.” 

Connie ignored the intended insult. 

“Better drop in and have a look. This is gonta be good.” 

Wait a minute. Let’s get this all straight. 

Back on a September morn, Luke’s Uncle Amos had pulled up 
his horse at the side of the State road and deposited one boy 
and one paper suitcase there. A jitney would come along pres- 
ently and carry these rural objects to Branchville. Uncle Amos, 
a man economical in word and deed, now made one of the longest 
speeches in his history. 

“The hull thing is highfalutin foolishness, but your pap set so 
much store by it, along of you doin’ so good at the deestrict 
school, I give him my promised word. No didoes, mind you! 
The’ll be no time nor money for such things. You're goin’ 
down there to study booklearnin’, not to get city folks’ ways 
cavortin’ around nights and layin’ in bed till six-seven in the 
mornin’. Remember you’re a norphan and you can’t do’s you 
please. If I hear tell of any high jinks, back you come! Lawyer 
Holcombe will tell me if you don’t ’tend to your knittin’. —Gid- 
dap, Sunday.” 

“All right, Uncle Amos. I'll do my best.” 

Without regret he watched the round, dusty shoulders vanish 
over the red clay hill. He would do his best. That was the only 
avenue of escape from everlasting potatoes, cows, wood—and 
Uncle Amos. 

A car whizzed past, and in its back-draft carried his eager 
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“Yes, yes, yes. I knew your father well, Luke. I respect his 
memory and his desire that you should have further education.” 


thought toward Branchville. “Ten thousand people!” He reveled 
in the words. “Street-cars, electric lights, cement sidewalks, 
plate-glass windows.” 

Mr. Holcombe welcomed him in his shabby, soft-carpeted office, 
a place undisturbed by vulgar noises—or clients. 

“Yes, yes, yes. I knew your father well, Luke. I respect his 
memory and his desire that you should have further education.” 
Mr. Holcombe was the only man Luke had ever met who talked 
like a book, who wore whiskers like Chester A. Arthur’s, and 
whose “‘yes’s” were always triplets. “You will be worthy of his 
confidence, I am sure, because I am told that you were the prize 
pupil of the Mishequa Valley school.” 

“That was nothing much,” said honest Luke. 

“Miss Plash, the principal of the high school,—a most esti- 
mable and cultured woman,—will do her best to help you as long 
as you codperate. Furthermore, my friend Mr. Beckwith, editor 
of the Daily Sentinel, has agreed to give you a position as paper- 
carrier as soon as you can qualify yourself for the work. That 
will help on the pecuniary side. We three are, I might say, the 
best friends that learning has in this rather vulgar, commercial- 
minded town. We are, for example, a committee to award a 
certain scholarship in Olympia College. If you show marked 
ability and application, it might go to you when you are through 
school.” 

The rest of the talk was devoted to vulgar, commercial matters. 

Thus the rocky, perpendicular farm in the Mishequa pitchforked 
Luke into the waiting arms of the knowledge trust of Branchville, 
the triumvirate of learning, the three guardians of the flickering 
flame of culture. 
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Tne highest brow of these three hills of erudition was Hol- 
combe, a product of classic Olympia in its most classic ‘eighties. 
for Beckwith the grind of rural journalism had dulled the keen 
edge of scholarship. Sometimes he slipped off Mount Olympus 
and fell into the human race. Miss Plash was possibly more 
interested in imparting information than in acquiring it. But Hol- 
combe remained unsullied by contacts. The furniture of his 
mind was overstuffed. It was said in Branchville—possibly with 
an American touch of exaggeration—that Holcombe understood 
Browning. The townspeople respected his learning, deferred to 
him in bookish matters—and took their law business to younger 
and sharper men who spoke a tongue understood by twentieth 
century jurors. 

Branchville, like so many Eastern towns, was a continual battle- 
ground between the old and the modern, the picturesque and the 
progressive, the beautiful and the efficient. Mr. Holcombe’s house 
bore the date, 1742, and he was a major general in the army of 
the past, the old guard which never surrendered but which in- 
variably died. “I yield to none,” was one of Mr. Holcombe’s 
favorite phrases. 

“T yield to none,” he said some months later in converse with 
the estimable Miss Plash, “in my admiration for Beckwith, the 
man. But newspaper 
work—” He waved a 
hopeless hand over mod- 
ern journalism. 

“Yes, I know, but I do 
not think Luke’s trouble 
liesthere. There isacertain 
regrettable influence—” 
Miss Plash delicately 
hesitated over the word 
“feminine.” 

“Oh, indeed? That is 
the last thing I should 
have expected from such 
a shy country boy.” 

“It is the softening 
and weakening effect of 
civilization. Remember 
what happened to the bar- 
barians in Rome.” 

Mr. Holcombe did re- 
member—at least by hear- 
say. 

“T have never approved 
of co-education.” Miss 
Plash secretly felt that 
“Man and woman created 
He them” was one of 
God’s indiscretions. “Of 
course, one has a certain 









control over the class- 
room. But as to what 
goes on outside—” Her 


gesture was also hopeless. 

“T am distressed—after 
all our high hopes.” 

“I felt that I ought to 
tell you. Luke is still a 
good student, but he is no 
longer a phenomenal one. Worse still, there are certain signs of 
—I’m afraid I shall have to say—frivolity, in his attitude toward 
the finer things.” 

The Chester A. Arthurs were doleful at the news that Luke 
was enjoying himself. 

“Who—if it is proper question—is this demoralizing influence?” 

“Constance Lambert.” There were distinct traces of poison in 
the teacher’s accent. Only Connie’s tender years saved her from 
being called “that Lambert woman.” 

“Oh, Constance. Yes, yes, yes. An empty-headed, pleasure- 
loving child—though I wouldn’t have supposed there was any real 
harm in her.” 

“That,” observed Miss Plash, “is what the Trojans thought 
zbout the Greek horse.” 

“T get your point. Has her work suffered too?” 

“Her work could not possibly have suffered. As a matter of 
fact, it has rather improved.” 

“Weil, there’s some compensation, then.” 

“I'm afraid not. She simply spoiled a good scholar. She had 
to learn something in the process. Nature abhers a vacuum.” 


Thus it appeared that Connie was the softening and weakening 
effect of civilization, a Greek horse and a vacuum—rather a large 
achievement for such a small girl. She must have had some 
success in her enterprise of building a fire under Lizzie. 

“T will speak to Luke.” This was the lawyer’s final word. 

First, however, he spoke to Beckwith. 

“I dare say she overestimates the difficulty,” said the editor. 
“Luke will be all right when he gets his bearings. Sometimes I 
think Miss Plash thinks of school as a knowledge filling-station.”’ 

That shows how printer’s ink will smudge up people’s pure 
ideals. 

How about the Lambert household? 

“T confess I don’t understand Connie.” This, in itself, was an 
event, for the self-sufficient Mrs. Lambert seldom made confession 
of weakness. “She ignores all the nice boys—I mean the boys 
one knows—and associates constantly with Luke. There doesn’t 
seem to be any sentimental foolishness about it, yet he’s the 
apple of her eye.” 

“The yapple of her eye—Emmaline, what language!” The 
country bumpkin who talked like a college professor had been 
from the beginning a great treat to Father. Mr. Lambert was a 
small, apologetic man, looking, it must be confessed, somewhat 

like the cartoonist’s conception of “tax- 
payer.” In his effort to stretch a small 
business over an expensive household, his 
life was none too hilarious, and he made 
the most of small pleasures 






“Look at his neck- 
tie coming out in 
society!” said Con- 
nie as Luke entered. 


Mother persisted in taking Luke too seriously, and Father would 
not take him seriously enough, but these faulty parents agreed on 
one matter: the girl was showing more interest in her studies 
than ever before, and much less in running around nights. That 
was a comfort in these jazzy, flappery days. If the inseparable 
youngsters were not in the Lambert library, they were in Mrs. 
Alling’s parlor. It is a wise mother who knows her own daugh- 
ter’s whereabouts. 

By the same token the younger generation ( Continued on page 119) 
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By 
F. Britten Austin 


Mr. Austin is “back home” 
after a tour of Spain, which 
is soon to give way to a look 
at things in Morocco. That's 
theadvantagean Englishman 
has. Most places of interest 
are not over a night away 
from his fireside, whereas from 
here they're three thousand 
miles away, unless you live 
in, say, Kansas; then they're 
still farther, though of course 
Kansans wouldn't admit it. 
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Illustrated by 
Frederic R. Gruger 


HE telephone-bell rang upon Mr. Quentin Quayne’s desk. He 
picked up the receiver. 

“Yes? .... Who?.... Dr. Tranter? I don’t know him. 
: No appointment, is there?” It was evidently a query 
emanating from the outer office. “Never mind—I can give him 
ten minutes. Show him in, will you? And let me know when 
Mr. Sherwood calls.” 

A minute or so later a clerk introduced a middle-aged, grayish, 
clean-shaven man in conventionally correct attire. Even without 
the prefix to his name there was something about him which in- 
stantly suggested the moderately successful general practitioner, 
owing that success more to a pleasant bedside manner than to any 
great distinction of character or intellect, but likable enough 
withal. Just then he had not only the strained, worried look 
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“He led me into the room, and there in the bed 
was the motionless figure of a beautiful woman.” 


common enough in new clients of the Q. Q. Agency, but he ex- 
hibited a nervous diffidence in himself unusual in members of the 
medical profession. Looking at him from my desk, I could feel 
that he half regretted coming to lay his troubles, whatever they 
were, before us. 

The preliminary handshake and mutual introduction completed, 
Dr. Tranter accepted the Chief’s invitation to seat himself in the 
adjacent chair, and depositing his silk hat upon the convenient 
corner of the desk, cleared his throat nervously. 

“Mr. Quayne,” he said, taking the plunge, “I want your advice 
—upon a matter which I am afraid you will consider absurdly 
fantastic.” 

The shrewd, pleasant eyes under the broad brow topped with 
thin gray hair smiled at him as the Chief leaned back in his chair 
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and caressed, with the gesture habitual to him, the chin of his 
rounded, powerful jaw. 
“In this office, we beware of premature verdicts, Dr. Tranter,” 


he said, “and we are slow to ridicule the apparently absurd. What 
is the matter on which you want advice?” 

“It is—absurd as it sounds—a dream—a singularly vivid 
dream,” replied Dr. Tranter, reassured a little. “A dream—and 
its sequel. I will economize your valuable time, and come to my 
story at once. For four successive nights I have dreamed, with 
all the vividness of an actual occurrence, that during the night 
the telephone-bell at the side of my bed awakened me with an 
urgent call. The address of this call was as vivid in my dream 
as everything else—it was 39 Carlyon Mansions. In my dream 
I dressed at once, looked at my watch, found it marked one-thirty 
A. M., went downstairs, let myself out of the house without dis- 
turbing anyone (I ought perhaps to have said I am a bachelor), 
ind walked along the deserted streets to Carlyon Mansions, which 
is a recently erected block of expensive flats about a quarter of a 


mile distant. I ought 
to say here that, al- 
though I have many 
times passed Carlyon 
Mansions, I have never 
had a patient living in 
them. I have made 
quite sure of that by 
looking through my 
case-book. 


“In my dream the 


street-door was half- 
open and a maidserv- 
ant stood at it, evi- 


dently expecting me. 
She verified my name, 
and led me up three 
flights of stairs, the lift 
not working at that 
hour. We entered the 
flat, and I was received 
by a tall, dark, clean- 
shaven man in evening- 
dress. He was perhaps 
thirty-five years of 
age. He was appar- 
ently in a state of 
acute emotional dis- 
tress, and yet I had an 
odd feeling that his 
distress was not quite 
genuine. There was 
something, too, about 
his saturnine personal- 
ity that gave one an 
instinctive feeling of 
repulsion. 

“He told me that he 
had been out for the 
evening with a party 
of friends, finishing up 
at a night-club, and 
that he had returned 
at something past one 
o’clock to find his wife 
dead in bed. ‘I ought 
not to have left her,’ 
I remember him saying 
in tones of anguished 
remorse. ‘Her heart 
has always been weak 
—and it was because 
she did not feel well 
that she did not ac- 
company me this eve- 
ning.’ The very accent 
of the man’s voice is 
as vivid in my memory 
as though I had indeed 
spoken with him in 
real life. 

“He led me into an adjoining room, and there in the bed was 
the white and motionless figure of a singularly beautiful young 
woman. I remember clearly the way her auburn hair splashed out 
on the white pillow. I went across to her, and saw at a glance 
that she was, in fact, dead. I applied—in my dream—all the 
usual tests, of course. She had been dead, I judged, for about 
three hours. There was no sign of injury, no apparent symptom 
of disease, no explanation of the death except the hypothesis 
suggested by the husband—heart-failure. 

“T remember agreeing with him in this, and I distinctly recall 
his voice—I can almost hear it now—saying: ‘That’s sufficient 
for a certificate, of course.’ And then, in my dream, I absolutely 
refused to give such a certificate. I said that, although there 
were apparently no suspicious circumstances and I alleged none, 
it was impossible for me to give a certificate of the natural death 
of a person with whom I was unacquainted, when, as in this case, 
there were no identifiable symptoms. I said that it was my duty 
to inform the coroner and arrange for an autopsy. At this, my 
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dream-acquaintance protested violently, told me that he could not 
bear the thought of his much-loved wife being thus treated after 
death, and by every sort of argument and persuasion tried to alter 
my decision. But I was quite definitely obdurate,—in fact, in real 
life I should of course refuse to grant a certificate in such cir- 
cumstances,—and finally, with an exasperated shrug of his shoul- 
ders, he was forced to accept the prospect of an inquest. 

“Resigned to the inevitable, he became quite unexpectedly 
pleasant, and as I passed through the adjoining room toward the 
outer door, my dream-acquaintance offered me a whisky-and-soda. 
I remember definitely refusing it—and then my dream ends sud- 
denly—as suddenly as if a curtain came down on it. 

“For four successive nights—five including a fragmentary ver- 
sion of it during my uneasy sleep last night—I have dreamed 
that dream precisely and identically the same in every particular.” 





R. TRANTER looked a trifle apprehensively toward Mr. 

Quayne, who had sat listening with a patient interest. “I 
trust I am not wearying you with all this—it is the sequel which 
makes it interesting.” 

“Go on, then, Dr. Tranter,” said Mr. Quayne encouragingly. 
“Let us have the sequel.” 

“The nightly recurrence of this singularly vivid dream obsessed 
my waking hours to such an extent that yesterday I could not 
resist the impulse to walk round to Carlyon Mansions. I did not 
use the lift, but walked up the three flights to Number Thirty- 
nine, and each step of the staircase I recognized as though I had 
in fact been there before. At the door of Number Thirty-nine, 
I hesitated a moment, and then, giving way to my curiosity, I 
rang the bell. A maidservant appeared—and she was the same 
maidservant that in my dream had waited for me at the half-open 
street-door! I was so astonished that for a moment I did not 
know what to say. At last, I managed to stammer out the first 
plausible thing that came into my head, and I asked if Mr. 
Robinson lived there. ‘No sir,’ replied the maid. ‘This is Mr. 
Mallett’s flat.’ And with that she closed the door in my face— 
not, however, before I had caught a glimpse of a room I could 
have sworn I recognized.” 

“Did the maidservant show any sign of recognition?” asked 
Mr. Quayne. 

“Beyond that she stared at me rather curiously, I cannot say 
that she did,” replied Dr. Tranter. “‘Altogether bewildered by 
this verification in real life of some of the features of my dream, 
I descended the stairs and discreetly questioned the lift-attendant. 
And you can imagine how startled I was when he told me that 
Mrs. Mallett had died in the early morning of the ninth of April, 
and had been buried three days later!” 

“We are now at the eighteenth,” commented Mr. Quayne, sen- 
tentiously. “Your dreams therefore commenced on the thirteenth. 
A very curious story.” 

“T am by no means a superstitious man,” went on Dr. Tranter. 
“Few doctors are. But I confess this extraordinary coincidence of 
my dream with an event in real life otherwise quite unknown to 
me has disturbed me terribly. I cannot help wondering if after 
all it is not some strange supernatural intimation to me that a 
crime has been committed. What do you think? Should I or 
should I not go to the police with my story? I had already, in 
fact, determined to do so, when I reflected that they would prob- 
ably dismiss it as an hallucination—and then, in the middle of last 
night, I suddenly thought of you—my friend Dr. Williamson has 
often spoken of you. What is your advice, Mr. Quayne?” 

“H’m!”) Q. Q. sat back and thought for a moment. “You 
have perhaps hit the exact word, Dr. Tranter—hallucination. You 
may conceivably have heard, without noticing it, some mention of 
the death of Mrs. Mallett—and then subsequently your subcon- 
sciousness dramatized it for you in a dream. As for recognizing 
the maid and the staircase, such hallucinatory false memories are 
not uncommon—” 

At that moment the telephone upon the desk rang sharply. 
Mr. Quayne spoke into the instrument. 

“Yes? Mr. Sherwood? Bring him along in two minutes.” 
He turned to Dr. Tranter. “I should like to analyze this a little 
more closely before giving you any definite advice, Doctor. At 
this moment I am interrupted by an important appointment al- 
ready arranged for. But if you are not pressed for time and 
could wait in the adjoining room for a few minutes, I should be 
very glad to return to your decidedly strange story.” 

“By all means, Mr. Quayne,” said Dr. Tranter, rising from 
his chair. “I have disposed of my urgent cases for this morning 
and I can very well await your convenience. I feel I can’t go 
from here without having come to a definite decision.” 








The Great Mallett Case 


“Very well, then,” agreed the Chief. “Mr. Creighton, will you.” 
see that Dr. Tranter has some periodicals to interest him for the 
next quarter of an hour?” 

I installed the Doctor in the anteroom and returned to see the 
Chief shaking hands with a sharp-featured, intelligent-looking 
little man who 1 deduced was Mr. Sherwood—of, as I subse- 
quently learned, the firm of Sherwood and Evans, very important 
lawyers in the City. Mr. Sherwood and the Chief were evidently 
old acquaintances. 

“Well, Sherwood,” said Mr. Quayne as his visitor seated him- 
self in the chair just vacated by Dr. Tranter, “what’s the 
trouble?” 

“We don’t know if it is trouble yet, Q. Q.,” replied Mr. Sher- 
wood. “That's why we've come to you first as usual, before going 
to the police.” He extracted some documents from an attaché- 
case he had carried. “We are primarily representing the Comet 
Insurance Company, but four other companies are also concerned 
in the matter. The trouble is briefly this: Four months ago a 
Mrs. Lucy Mallett, aged twenty-four, of 39 Carlyon Mansions—” 

“Of where?” interrupted the Chief, in surprise. 

“Thirty-nine Carlyon Mansions,” said Mr. Sherwood. “Why? 
Do you know anything about it?” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Quayne. “Go on.” 

“Well, on the fifth of January, to be precise, Mrs. Lucy Mallett 
insured her life with the Comet Insurance Company for twenty 
thousand pounds. She was examined by the Company’s own 
doctor and passed as a first-class risk. On the ninth of April 
Mrs. Mallett died suddenly—of heart-failure. The Company re- 
ceived notification of the death and a claim for the sum assured 
from Rogers and Rogers, a most reputable: firm of solicitors, 
acting for the executor, Mr. Mallett. The claim would un- 
doubtedly have been paid without question, had it not been 
discovered, by a quite fortuitous conversation between the medical 
officer of the Comet Company and the medical officer of the 
Prometheus Company, that a similar insurance had also been 
effected with the Prometheus people and claimed from them 
by the same solicitors. Being a large sum to pay so soon 
after the insurance was effected, further inquiry was made among 
other companies—and it was found that Mrs. Mallett’s life was 
insured for five sums gf twenty thousand each—a hundred thou- 
sand in all—in five different companies. Now, this may be quite 
a bona-fide case. People do insure their lives for large sums 
and die with unexpected quickness. On the other hand, as—we 
understand—Mr. Mallett is the sole beneficiary under Mrs. Mal- 
lett’s will, he had a distinct inducement to hasten the course of 
nature. Befere paying the claim, we want you to investigate 
Mr. Mallett a little—and tell us whether you think we should 
communicate with the police. You understand, for their own 
reputation, the insurance companies do not want the disagreeable 
complications of a police inquiry if the case is genuine and the 
death natural. If it is not, of course—” Mr. Sherwood broke 
off with a significant gesture. 

“Quite,” agreed Mr. Quayne. 
I suppose?” 

“Perfectly,” said Mr. Sherwood. “Here it is.” He selected a 
piece of paper from the bunch of documents in his hand. “We 
have not yet communicated with the medical man who gave it. 
But it appears quite straightforward.” 

Mr. Quayne took it, lifted his eyebrows at it, and turned to me. 

“Mr. Creighton,” he said, “will you ask Dr. Tranter to step 
this way?” 





“The death-certificate is in order, 


BROUGHT the Doctor back into the room. Mr. Quayne held 

out the death-certificate to him. 

“Ah, Dr. Tranter,” he said, “do you recognize that signature?” 

Dr. Tranter took the paper, glanced at the signature. 

“Yes,” he replied promptly. “Of course, I do—it is my own.” 

“Do you see to whom that certificate refers?” 

The Doctor looked at the paper again, and threw up his head 
with a startled exclamation. 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated. 
Mallett of 39 Carlyon Mansions! Mr. Quayne, this signature is 
a forgery. I swear I never gave it. I never attended that per- 
son. But—but—” He stared round at us all, utterly bewildered. 

“What an extraordinary coincidence! My dream! How did 
I dream that I was called to this poor woman? Mr. Quayne,” 
he added, with an almost frightened solemnity, “my mysterious 
clairvovance was well-founded. We are on the trace of a terrible 
crime!” 

“I think it very probable,” said Q. Q., getting up from his 
chair. “I shall be glad if both you gentlemen will accompany me 


“T hadn’t noticed! Mrs. Lucy 








I felt a party to a sacrilege, encompassed, in that black night, by the hostility of disturbed and vengeful spirits. 




































































An awesomely respectable old 
gentleman, Mr. Brand corrob- 
orated his son-in-law’s state 
ments. He allowed his daughter 
eight thousand a year, he said 


to Scotland Yard.” He crossed the room to 

where his coat and hat hung on the wall. “We 

must get the police to arrange for an im- 

mediate exhumation of Mrs. Mallett’s body.” 

Two days later, at that particularly eerie 
midnight hour which the police choose for 
such necessarily discreet operations, I stood 
with Mr. Quentin Quayne, Dr. Tranter, Mr. 
Sherwood, a police doctor, the undertaker, 
and Sebright of Scotland Yard, in the un- 
nerving gloom of a cemetery where the tomb- 
stones glimmered like ghosts under the rus- 
tling trees. In front of us, uncanny in the 
scanty yellow light of their lanterns, a couple 
of grave-diggers threw the earth in shovelfuls 
from the dark pit in which they were already 
shoulder deep. Behind us was the pile of 
dead flowers and withered wreaths which had 
covered Mrs. Mallett’s grave. We heard the 
thud of their spades on the wood of the 
coffin. I could not help shuddering. I felt 
a party to a ghoulish act of sacrilege, en- 
compassed, in that black night, by the hos- 
tility of disturbed and vengeful spirits. 

My companions were much more coolly 
businesslike, however, and in a very short 
time we stood in the comparatively cheerful 
electric light of the cemetery mortuary, watch- 
ing the undertaker deftly unscrewing the lid 
of the coffin. He lifted it off, and we all 
stepped forward—on my part, I confess, with 
some reluctance to come to .close quarters 
with the human body inside. But—and there 
was one cry of astonishment from us all as 
we realized the fact—there was no body! 
There were only a few heavy pieces of lead, 
wrapped in new cotton sheeting, in the bottom 
of the coffin. 

“What do you make of that, Q. Q.?” said 
Sebright with a significant look. “Pretty clear 
evidence, eh? He couldn't risk an exhumation 
and an autopsy, and he’s* made away with 
the body.” 

Hm!” The Chief pondered a moment, 
and then turned to the undertaker. “You put 
the corpse into the coffin yourself, I suppose?” 

“Yes sir. Jones, who usually works with 
me, helped me. He'll corroborate all I say. 
‘The poor lady died early morning of the 
ninth; Mr. Mallett came along to my place 
2bout ten o'clock that day and ordered the 
{uneral——highest class, though only one car- 
riage following. I went along to Carlyon 
Mansions at, say, eleven, to make measurements and do what 
was necessary. We took the coffin there at nine on the evening 
of the tenth. And the funeral was twelve o’clock morning of 
the twelfth. The Reverend Brown officiated, Church of England, 
und the only mourners was the lady’s husband and her father, 
a very nice white-bearded old gentleman—very visibly affected, 
sir.” 

“And the coffin, when you came to remove it for the funeral, 
had not apparently been tampered with?” 

“No sir. Of course, such a thing never entered my head, 
sir.” 

“Naturally.””. Mr. Quayne turned to examine the interior of 
the coffin. 

It contained absolutely no real c!xe—the new sheeting and the 
lumps of lead might have come from anywhere; but as we walked 
through the gloom of the cemetery to where the lights of a 
couple of cars awaited us everyone put forward his pet theory 
as to the why and how of what had happened. Sebright, Dr 


Tranter, Sherwood and myself shared the Chief’s spacious limou- 
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sine. Quayne summed up the position for us, with a finality that 
left nothing more to be said, as we whirred homeward. 
“Let us beware of theories for the present,’ he said. 


“All we 
know is this: Mrs. Mallett’s life was heavily insured, and the 
beneficiary is her husband. She undoubtedly died, for—apart 
from the mystery of the signature on the certificate—the under- 
taker swears he secured her dead body in the coffin. We open 
that coffin, and there is no body. What has happened to it 
It is not easy, though possible, secretly to convey a dead bod 
out of a block of flats 

“He might have brought it out in a trunk, and sent it off b 


rail somewhere to be held till called for,” said Sebright. “It’s 
been done. Or he might have the body still concealed in his flat 
“Either of your hypotheses may be correct, Sebright,” agreed 


the Chief, “though the first is the more probable. I have a 
strong suspicion that Mr. Mallett is not only a scoundrel, but 
a very clever one. He is not likely to keep such evidence where 
it might be found. The immediate point is—have you sufficient 
grounds for a warrant for his arrest?” 
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Sebright pondered a moment. 

No,” he replied. “But I have sufficient to apply for a search- 
warrant of his premises.” 

Then I advise you to apply for it at once,’ said the Chief. 
We must act quickly before he takes fright and flees. And I 
think a little personal cross-examination of the gentleman—taken 

his guard, if possible—is desirable. Therefore, I suggest to 
uu, Sherwood, that you telephone him early tomorrow morning 

make an appointment to call at his flat at eleven o’clock to 
uss payment of the insurance claims. Sebright, who can get 
search-warrant by half-past ten, and I will accompany you.” 

[ should like to be of the party, if I may,” put in Dr. Tranter. 
“I am to a certain extent involved—and I should like to know 
how he forged my signature so exactly. But why he should have 
lected my signature, of all others, beats me. The whole thing, 

ict, bewilders me—my dream and this empty coffin—” 

He was interrupted by Sebright violently slapping his own 
thigh 

That’s it!” ejaculated Sebright. 


“We'll run him in on the 


That 
Well 


preliminary charge of forging your signature, Dr. Tranter 


gives us a hold on the fellow. By all means, come with us 
confront him with your denial of it.” 

It was finally arranged that Dr. Tranter, having attended his 
more urgent cases on the morning round, should join us at Carlyon 
Mansions as soon after eleven o’clock as possible. 

The next morning, to my keen delight,—for I was now pas- 
sionately interested in this mysterious business,—the Chief in- 
timated to me that it was part of my education to accompany 
him on his visit to Mr. Mallett’s flat. At a little after half-past 
ten Mr. Sherwood, bubbling over with excitement, entered our 
office. 

“Tt’s all arranged for!” he cried as he came across to us. 
“Mallett is expecting me at eleven o’clock. He made no difficulty 
at all.” 

A few minutes later Sebright, coolly phlegmatic as befitted a 
high official of Scotland Yard—he could have delegated the case 
to a subordinate, but it interested him to work, when the occasion 
offered, in association with Mr. Quayne,—came in also. The four 
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of us were soon speeding, in the Chief’s car, as fast as the traffic 
would allow us, toward Carlyon Mansions. It marked eleven 
o'clock as we went up in the elevator. 

A maidservant, very prim and spick-and-span, opened the door 
to us and ushered us into a weil-furnished room. My heart 
thumped as she went to apprise Mr. Mallett of our presence. 
Quayne’s eyes roved keenly about the room, taking in every object 
in it. Sebright went to the window and glanced out to see 
whether any of the plain-clothes men he had, by precaution, placed 
in the vicinity, were visible. I saw him make a slight signal with 
his hand. Mr. Sherwood sat nervously drumming with his fingers 
on his knee. 


WE had not long to wait. A tall, dark, clean-shaven man, 
dressed in mourning black, and perhaps thirty-five years of 
age, entered the room. There was something curiously saturnine in 
the expression of his black-browed eyes and the twist of his thin- 
lipped mouth. I was startled to recognize, unmistakably, the 
dream-man that Dr. Tranter had described to us. 

The solicitor rose to his feet. 

“My name is Sherwood,” he explained. 

Mr. Mallett inclined his head politely without offering his hand. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Sherwood,” he said. “And these 
other gentlemen?” 

“These gentlemen are also interested in the matter,” replied 
the solicitor. “They represent the other insurance companies 
concerned.” 

It was a little fiction we had agreed upon as necessary. He 
introduced us by the names we had invented for the occasion 
1 thought I saw a little twitch on Mr. Mallett’s somewhat sinister 
features at the mention of the other companies,—if he had spread 
his insurances to minimize suspicion, it must have been unwelcome 
to him to learn that the five companies were comparing notes and 
acting in concert,—but he made no comment, beyond inviting us 
to be seated. If he was a criminal, he was decidedly a cool 
hand. I could not detect the slightest embarrassment in his 
manner. 

“You have come to settle the claims on my poor wife's policies, 
I presume?” he said as he himself sat down. He spoke in the 
most natural matter-of-fact voice. “But I do not know why you 
come to me. The companies have been informed that my so- 
licitors, Messrs. Rogers and Rogers; are in charge of the estate. 
Would it not have been more regular to have dealt with them?” 

“It would,” replied Sherwood. “But we wanted a little per- 
sonal conversation with you. The companies are not quite satis- 
fied on certain points.” 

“I shall be happy to answer any questions,” 
man coolly. “Pray proceed.” 

“There is the little matter of insurable interest,” said Mr. 
(Juayne, taking up the interrogatory. “Are we to understand 
that the late Mrs. Mallett paid the premiums on these insurances 
cut of her own personal funds?” 

“Certainly. My wife was in receipt of a large annual allowance 
from her father, Mr. Hilton Brand. She had—I regret to say. 
I laughed at it—a premonition that she would not live long. And 
she insisted on taking out these policies immediately after our 
marriage, in order that—as she absurdly said—I should have 
some compensation for losing her. I need hardly say that nothing 
could be compensation for such a loss.” There was a convinc- 
ing sincerity in Mr. Mallett’s tone. 

“The insurances were taken cut on the 5th of January,” pur- 
sued Mr. Quayne. “You were not long married then?” 

“At the St. Martins Registry Office on the 2nd of January,” 
replied the young man. “I can show you the certificate.” He 
rose, went to a desk across the room, unlocked it, took out a 
sheet of paper and handed it to us. It was passed round from 
hand to hand—the certificate of the marriage of Lucy Brand. 
spinster, twenty-four years, with Geoffrey Mallett, bachelor, 
thirty-six, at the St. Martins Registry Office, on January 2nd 
of that year. It was undoubtedly authentic. We returned it to 
him, and he locked it up again. 

“Can you prove that Mrs. Mallett paid those premiums from 
her own funds?” asked Mr. Quayne. 

“Easily. I can produce her banker’s pass-book. You will find 
the entries are beyond doubt. Also, if it will satisfy you, Mr. 


said the young 


Hilton Brand, her father, is in the flat at this moment, and he 
will tell you that he made his daughter an allowance of eight 
thousand a year.” 
“We should, in fact, be glad of a word with that gentleman,” 
said Mr. Quayne. 
“By all means. 


Excuse me for a moment.” 


The Great Mallett Case 


The young man went out of the room. We all looked at one 
another. 

“If he tries to leave the building, he will be arrested as he 
goes out,” remarked Sebright. “I have a plain-clothes man talk- 
ing to the lift-attendant.” 

“He doesn’t know that we know the coffin was empty,” said 
Quayne grimly. “And he does look to us to get his hundred 
thousand. No fear of his running away.” 

There need have been no fear of it. In a minute or so the 
young man returned with an almost awesomely respectable old 
gentleman, patriarchal with a white beard halfway down his 
waistcoat, and quite ambassadorial in the courteous dignity of 
his manner. Mr. Mallett introduced him as his father-in-law, 
Mr. Hilton Brand, and I recognized the undertaker’s description 
of the only other mourner at Mrs. Mallett’s funeral. 

Mr. Hilton Brand precisely corroborated his son-in-law’s sta‘e- 
ments, once or twice furtively bringing a black-bordered hand- 
kerchief to his eye as he did so. He allowed his daughter eight 
thousand a year, he said, and it was a whim of hers to insure 
her life for this large amount. She paid the premiums from her 
private banking account. Questioned as to his own position, he 
stated that he was in residence at the Savoy Hotel, and that he 
had only recently returned from South America, where he had 
been to look after his business interests. The old man had every 
appearance of being perfectly genuine. Having answered the 
queries put to him, he withdrew,—with a courteous, “Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen, ’—discreetly leaving us to our business with his 
son-in-law. 

That young man turned to us, somewhat scornfully. 

“Well, are you satisfied now, gentlemien?” he asked. 

“Not quite,” replied Mr. Quayne. “Mrs. Mallett was medically 
passed as a first-class risk early in January. When did you first 
notice symptoms of heart-trouble?” 

The young man reflected a moment. 

“About the end of February.” 

“And was she treated by a doctor?” 

“Yes. By Dr. Hamilton, of Mortimer Street.” 

“Then why did you not call taat doctor to certify the death?” 

“I tried to. When I returned home late that night, and found 
my poor wife lying dead, I immediately telephoned to Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s house. A servant informed me that Dr. Hamilton had that 
day been knocked down by a motor-bus and killed. They sug- 
gested Dr. Tranter as the nearest doctor. I at once rang up 
Dr. Tranter. He came, examined the body, and gave me the 
necessary certificate of natural death. Rogers and Rogers should 
have sent it to you.” 

We all glanced at one another. 

“Are you aware,” put in Sebright impetuously, “that Dr. 
Tranter disowns the signature on that certificate?” 

The young man stared at us 

“That is absurd!” he said. “Dr. Tranter signed it in my pres- 
ence.’ He made a movement toward the telephone on a side- 
table. ‘“Now I understand why you are making these inquiries.” 
His manner was vivaciously indignant. “The simplest solution 
is to ring up Dr. Tranter and ask him to come here at once.” 

“It is unnecessary to telephone,” said Quayne. “We asked 
Dr. Tranter to meet us here. He should arrive at any moment.” 
Just as he spoke, I heard a faint ring at the outer door. “There 
he is, I think.” 


CONFESS that it was with a thrill of expectation that I saw 
Dr. Tranter enter the room. We all stood up. Now the mask 
was going to be torn off this plausible young man! 

Mr. Mallett went straight across to the Doctor and gripped 
him warmly by the hand. 

“Ah, Dr. Tranter!” he said heartily. “You are the very man 
we want. It seems there is some little do-:vt about my poor 
wife’s death-certificate. I suggest to you that you remember the 
circumstances perfectly.” 

The Doctor blinked for a moment, and stared round at us. 

“Of course, I do!” he exclaimed. “I remember the circum- 
stances as plainly as possible. I was called in the night to Mrs. 
Mallett. I came here, found life was already extinct for three 
hours, learned that Dr. Hamilton—whose death I had just heard 
of—had been attending the deceased, made a careful examination 
of the body, diagnosed the characteristic symptoms of heart-fail- 
ure, and gave a certificate to that effect.” 

We heard him in utter stupefaction. The Doctor seemed quite 
unconscious of the amazing volte face he was performing. His 
words came swift, unembarrassed and positive. 

“But,” ejaculated Mr. Sherwood, (Continued on page 128) 
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The train had 
not stopped to 
hunt him down, 
but to carry him 
to safety. Hastily 
he slipped aboard. 


alled Out 


By William J. Neidig 


VW ETHER or not the man knew 
he had money made little differ- 
ence, Kennedy thought, as long as he 
kept the big car moving. Speed was the 
essential, just now. Later situations 
Kennedy believed he could meet as they 

se 

I suspect he knows it,” he said in 

; mind, “just as I suspect this is a 

len car. I might stop him and put 
him out, but he may be the owner, after 
a No use complicating my present 
simple position. Besides, it would 
hardly be fair, after his taking me on, 
back there in the rain. He’s a good 
driver, and I can watch him.” 

The lateness of the hour may have 


About once in a blue moon William 
Neidig makes up his mind to write 
a story. Thereupon he spends a cou- 
ple of more moons in writing it. 
That is the reason you see his name 
so rarely. Filled with twists and 
turns of phrase and incident, his 
work is entirely unlike that of any 
other fictionist now writing in 
America. And that’s the reason 
the magazines are after him all 
the time. Here is a drama indeed. 


added to Kennedy's recklessness, or the 
storm may have done so. The pistol 
in his coat pocket, now grasped in his 
right hand and twisted forward across 
his lap beneath the cloth, likewise may 
have added to it. The driver himself 
could barely be seen; only the road 
ahead, and the drift of rain across the 
lights, and now and then pools of ink 
peppered with stars where the drops 
splashed out into dished mirrors. These 
pools an instant later he would hear, 
but not see, spurt from under the 
wheels in smothered sheets. 

“Seems as much in a hurry as I am,” 
Kennedy thought, after a stiff bump. 
“And that’s lucky, too.” 
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continued. 
A little later the 
drizzle increased to a 
downpour. The head- 
lights thrust forward 
their illumination in 
long cones that looked 
hollow, and that 
pushed backward 
against the engine like 
cones of. sailcloth. 
These ended sharply, 
as if sliced through by 
a razor, or as if the 
light were stopped by a 
wall. 

Kennedy wondered 
what would happen if 
another pair of head- 
lights were suddenly to 

from the del- 

Supposing such 
headlights were to 
emerge, he wondered 
whether they would ap- 
pear as great disks, rep- 
resenting the bell ends 
of the cones, or as 
points of light, repre- 
senting their luminous 
centers. In the one 
case a_ split second 
might elapse before 
the crash; in the other, 
no warning would be 
given. 

The driver, hurried 

though he was, seemed 
to hold the danger in 
mind. Where he could 
he kept to the right. 
But sometimes he 
could not, and took the 
road’s crown. At such 
moments he did not 
slacken speed, but 
rather increased it, to 
pass the stretch the 
more quickly. The 
roar of the engine, 
combined with the 
surflike beating of the 
rain and the tacky 
crackle of the wheels, 
would have prevented 
either from _ hearing 
any other sound in 
time to keep from pii- 
ing up in the ditch. 

The driver was taking chances, but not any more chances than 
Kennedy had taken. Had Kennedy driven his smaller car less 
recklessly, he would not have skidded at that turn half an hour 
earlier, and his spokes would not have crumpled. 

His mind leaped back oddly to the swaying surge of his too- 
light car through the rain. He recalled the water that had dripped 
from his hat, from his shoulders, from his sleeves, his hands, the 
wheel. The seat beside him had become an islanded lake. He'd 
not taken time to turn the cushion on the seat behind, and it had 
ebbed and flowed like a tidal inlet. Yet the water that had worried 
him was that which lay on the road. 

Since then he had been picked up by this stranger. Water still 
dripped from his hat, shoulders, sleeves, hands; but instead of 
sitting behind the wheel, he now occupied, so to speak, the is- 
landed lake at its right in this bigger car. This man also had 
not turned his rear cushion, and the water on it likewise ebbed 
and flowed like that of a tidal inlet. Yet again the only water 
that mattered lay on the road. 

“Odd for him to happen along when he did,” Kennedy thought 
“I don’t get him at all. Making his fifty, yet pulled up for me. 
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The rain 


emerge 


uge. 


Wouldn’t let me sit behind, yet wont talk. Drives like a crazy 


man, yet I didn’t ask him to—yet I want him to.” 

It was indeed odd this man should have driven that lonely 
road late at night in the storm; yet it was no odder than that 
Kennedy should have done so. It was odd the man should have 
stopped for him, but no odder than that Kennedy should have 
suspected his motives and covered him surreptitiously with his 
pistol. 

Kennedy’s left hand stole to his inside coat pocket. The 
package hidden there remained as he had left it, the waterproo! 
wrapper, as cold and smooth as oilcloth, meeting his fingers lik 
an impersonal fact. Its substantial thickness steadied him. Hé 
had pinned it to the lining; the pins still held, pressed home to 
their heads. 

The man at the wheel had remained disregardful and silent 
Suddenly he began talking 

“You have to be careful who you pick up on these lonely 
roads late at night. Now, me, sometimes I carry money. |! 
could shell out twenty-five thousand in one wad this minute, a 
in five-hundred-dollar bills. I got it pinned to the lining in m) 





No, it wont get wet. 


inside coat pocket where nobody can find it. 
I got it wrapped in waterproof.” 
The description, as Kennedy could see was intended, applied in 


letail to his own package. He believed he knew its source. If 
the coincidence of rescue was explained. 

‘Very careful,” he replied. 

[he reason I’m driving like a fool this way is different again. 

eant to stay over, but the doctor telephoned me about Elsie.’ 

Just leave Elsie out of it,” said Kennedy 

[he man seemed to find pleasure in baiting him. 

Elsie’s my wife,” the driver retorted. “Did you think you 
the name patented? She came down sick after I left. I 
ust have to be there, don’t you see, no matter what the risk i 

You overheard me talking, but don’t forget that I ha 

antage,” Kennedy declared. 

Forget, did you say? If I had wanted to croak you, would 
you be slouched back in my seat with a gat under your coat? 
‘ou would not. You haven’t any advantage, for all the gun on 
your lap. Shoot, if you want to. Use your gat. You haven't 
the nerve. One thing, the car would go into the ditch something 


“Walk down the 
hill to that tree. 
Now, butt your 
head against the 
trunk hard— 
harder yet!” 


sudden. Another thing, 
you can’t act in cold 
blood, and I can. What 
good is your gun to 
you? You couldn't go 
home to your Elsie if 
you killed a man just 
on suspicion.” 

“Keep both of your 
hands on the wheel,” 
said Kennedy. 

“What can you see, 
whether I do or not? 
Let me give you a tip, 
to make you _ shoot. 
This is my car. When 
we come to a woods, 
we switch off on an- 
other road I know 
When we come to the 
middle, you put your 
arms round a tree. 
That’s where you stay 
till they find you. I 
got them in my pocket, 
all connected up.” 

Kennedy did not re- 
ply, and for a while 
the man remained si- 
lent. Then the latter 
again began talking: 

‘We're what we are, 
and we can’t help our- 
selves. Now, me, I’m 
a stick-up. That gives 
me the advantage. Not 
you—me! I don’t aim 
to hurt anybody, be- 
cause it makes too 
much trouble. But I’m 
in the business, and if 
I have to, I will. Did 
you think an old-timer 
like me would let a 
guy get away with a 
kid’s gun-play? Nota 
chance. My _ partner 
behind you is looking 
out for the gun-play 

Kennedy believed he was lying, that the two were the only 
passengers in the car. Yet he could not be sure. The other man 
began phrasing the doubts that rose 

“You don’t know; but when you stop to think, you see the 
point. Who brought you here? I did. Why was I so easy, if 
I didn’t hold all the high cards?” 

“I dare say you’re right,’ Kennedy replied; but he did not 
remove his hand from his pistol. 

“Any time you think different, just plug me.” 

The rain, which had eased somewhat, began falling with in- 
creased violence, so that any preceding downpour became as 
nothing. The man at the wheel seemed to know his road. Once 
or twice he slowed for a turn. 

“We're coming to the A. & C. crossing pret 
have to run slow. It would be a good time.” 

“We're what we are,” said Kennedy. “You’re 
until you start something.” 

Even as he spoke, a warning guidepost flashed by, touched for 
an instant with light. The driver clapped on the brakes. By the 
time they reached the railroad, they were running under control. 
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quick, and | 


safe enough 
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A box-car close to the road on a spur track shot into the light, 
then out—the rails also, before sliding underfoot. The main 
tracks beyond still lay behind the rain. 

“Mean place,” thought Kennedy, but said nothing. 

“Hear any train?” asked the other. 

“Only the rain. And I don’t see anything, either.” 

They had slowed down almost to a stop; but the driver in- 
stantly shot the car forward, on the former principle that speed 
in dangerous places decreases the danger. 

Six feet farther, they saw it. 

Kennedy, peering ahead into the storm, suddenly found him- 
self staring wide-eyed at a train of drenched and darkened Pull- 
mans. The engine and lighted day coaches had not been seen, 
because of the screen of rain. 

“We've done it,” he thought, bracing himself for the shock. 

But in that same instant, as the man beside him instinctively 
cut off the gas and applied the brake, and before their approach 
had either slackened or turned, the lighted rear club-car flashed 
up, removing that danger. 

“Narrow shave,” thought Kennedy. 

The driver, seeing that they would clear, since the trajn was 
running very fast, instead of stopping, shot forward with a roar, 
timing his speed to miss the tail-lights by inches. He may have 
been blinded by the lights. Even Kennedy, peering past them, 
did not instantly see the second train of darkened Pullmans on 
the east-bound track beyond. Five seconds later the rear plat- 
form of this train also would have cleared, but by now their 
speed was too great and the distance between them too small. 

“This time we lose,” thought Kennedy. 

When it was too late, the driver wrenched at the wheel and 
jammed down the brakes. The next moment they struck, the 
tail-lights of the train merging with the storm before the wreck- 
age had come to rest. They had struck glancingly upon the last 
car but one; and because of the lateness of the hour, and perhaps 
also because of the weight of the Pullman, and the fact that 
impact was made against the heavy forward truck instead of 
mid-span, no one on the train suspected that a collision had 
occurred. 


K SXNEDY knew that the train had passed on no more than 
if he had been a pile of wet rags. He lay sprawled and 
limp where he had fallen, his arms outflung, his left cheek ground 
into a graveled slope, rain beating down upon the other. After a 
while consciousness began to return, at first vaguely as a discom- 
fort, then as a dull pain. When the pain grew sharper, he eased 
into another position. His consciousness of the beating rain 
reached him indefinitely later. 

Although the cooling water brought him to his senses, it did 
not as yet restore him to understanding. When he tried to re- 
member where he was, he could not. 

“I’m outdoors,” he perceived, “and it’s raining. 
fallen asleep outside.” 

A movement resulted in a sharp twitch of pain, and he brought 
his hand to his head. 

“I’ve had a blow on the skull. Now, how did I ever get a 
bump like that? My face, too, and my hands. Where was I, 
the last I remember? Who was with me? I feel as if I had 
been through a fight.” 

He tried to think back into the events preceding this fight, but 
could not. It was now night. Who had talked with him earlier, 
during the day? What had happened then? 

“T can’t even remember who I am,” he groaned. 

He could not remember that, and he could not remember where 
he lived, neither the town nor the street-number. 

“IT must have had an awful belt to make me forget my name 
and town!” 

He could not remember any of it; yet somehow he almost re- 
membered. 

“I never got these raps in a fight,” he decided, a little later. 
“Not in a fist-fight. Perhaps I was robbed by jack-rollers, and 
this is a back alley somewhere.” 

His hands were exquisitely tender; if he but touched a rough- 
ness, the pain that followed was that of fire. Nevertheless he 
bega» feeling through his pockets. His first discovery was that 
his watch had not been taken. Without looking farther, he 


I must have 


dismissed the idea of robbery. 

The effort left him weak, and he sank back upon the graveled 
slope as if upon pillows. 
became unimportant. 

His discomfort continued, but began to be further localized. 
A hard, angular lump under the small of his back in particular 


For the moment all further questions 





Walled Out 


irritated him. It hurt him to move, but because discomiort is 
continuous and pain momentary, he eased his body away from 
the lump, then thrust his hand into his pocket seeking the cause, 
The result of that effort was the finding of the pistol. He knew 
what it was by the sense of touch, and almost placed his mind 
upon its purpose, but again he could not quite remember. 

“I carried a pistol,” he repeated over and over. “Why? And 
where was I when I put it in my pocket?” 

A feeling followed, almost in reply to his questions, that he 
was in a tumultuous hurry, that he was lying here, when he 
should be up and moving. 


OVEMENT in itself is a cause, as well as an effect. The act 

of moving had started other movements, or at least prepared 
for them. The result was an action. He continued turning, lifted 
himself to his knees, crawled up the slope a few inches. A cinder 
from a fire-box came under his hand, a rust-roughened washer, 
gravel, a spear of grass; then the end of a split tie, with a loose 
flat splinter to thatch the crack, and a foot or so to the right, 
another, but cut across a knot. Dragging himself up between 
the ties, he discovered the T-rail of a railroad. 

“I don’t remember taking a train,” he thought. 

The need for haste became urgent. He rested for a minute 
or two, grew stronger, struggled to his feet. Almost at once he 
stepped upon something soft, and when he stooped, found a 
water-soaked hat, its crown harsh with cinders. ‘This raised in 
him no question. He did not know that the hat was his own, 
or that it had acted as a cushion to protect his head; yet he 
placed it at once upon his matted hair. Then he shuffled forward 
stumblingly along the rails. 

Had he turned eastward instead of westward, he would not have 
tripped over the mud-guard of a wrecked car a few feet farther 
on, and in the need for haste might have fallen into the abyss 
A moment later he found the car itself. The steel and rubber 
that had been speed lay on its back across the rails, as inert and 
shapeless as a crushed tin can. 

Twisted steel, splintered wood, angles and lines without mean- 
ing, upheaval, wreckage; this wreckage was somehow linked to his 
own presence before it, yet not clearly; the wreckage in itself 
was a danger; haste was needed, but in what direction he could 
not recall. Darkness pressing in upon darkness, rain upon rain— 
he felt the menace of it, the pressure of it upon his actions; yet 
he could not act, because he did not know what he ought to do. 

He learned through his fingers something of the wreckage on 
the track—if not what it had been, at least what it seemed to be 
now. What it would become if a train struck it, he could only 
guess. Perhaps that was where haste was needed. The wreckage 
lay across the rails. If a train struck it, anything might happen. 
He leaned against it, tried to roll it aside; but for any success he 
had, it might have been bolted to the ties. The effort left him faint. 

He would have heard an approaching train, even if he could 
not see it, but that he himself stood in danger from trains did 
not occur to him. Not knowing what else to do, he began upon 
a groping exploration of the tracks. Almost at once he stumbled 
over the broken body of the master of the wreckage. 

“What’s this?” he asked aloud. 


\ HEN the gray car that was speed ran slantingly into the 

darkened Pullmans, Kennedy had been seated on the side 
nearer the train. The impact had thrown him clear. The man 
at the wheel, seated farthest from the train, was hurled likewise, 
but not so far, and not clear. : 

Kennedy did not remember any of that. He knew very well 
what it was he had found; yet somehow, moved though he was 
by the menace of the intangible, he did not shrink from this 
tangible horror. He leaned down, learned that the man was dead. 
The body did not lie on either track; he therefore did not attempt 
to remove it. 

The finding of the body had an important effect upon his im- 
mediate actions. Previously he had worried vaguely about that 
which had been speed. Now the twisted steel and rubber de- 
scended in his mind into the junk that it was. This wreckage 
stood on another plane. 

Then suddenly he grew worried over something more vaguely 
menacing than either. 

“Now, what does that mean?” he asked himself, puzzled. “What 
connection does it have with me?” 

He had wished to lay a cloth over the face, and had been feel- 
ing in the dead man’s pocket for his handkerchief. He did not 
find the handkerchief. Yet the pocket had not been wholiy empty. 
Vithin it his groping fingers had discovered a pair of handcuils 
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and a pistol. He rose quickly and drew 


back. There was no connection; yet the 
discovery left him in a flutter. Handcuffs 
and a pistol! 


He did not return to the twisted steel, 
but began a stumbling retreat along the 
track in the direction from which he had 
come. The need for haste was somehow 
becoming more urgent. He wished to es- 
cape—quickly, instantly; not far, but into 
safety; as far as possible, perhaps, with 
safety; but from what he did not know. 

The rain had been falling heavily, off and 
on; now it died down into an indolent 
drizzle. As he stumbled up the track, the 
air became so far clear that the looming 
outline of box-cars could be seen at his left, 
where the siding approached the main line. 
These seemed to offer him refuge. The 
recesses between them were no darker than 
the darkness outside, but Kennedy selected 
the farthest, pressing into it under the 
coupling to the farther rail. Here, seating 
himself upon the steel, he made himself 
small against a brake-beam to wait for 
knowledge. 


HE headlight had been in sight for some 

minutes, but he did not know it be- 
longed on an engine. The train was the 
Coastal Limited, the fastest on the road. 

It approached swiftly, the sound of its 
tread dampened yet resonant, its light grow- 
ing in strength, its exhaust filling the night 
with its drum-fire. He heard it whistle, 
leisurely and rhythmic, for a grade crossing. 
Almost before the final note ended, this 
rhythmic warning shaded into a series of 
staccato blasts of alarm, and at the same 
time the roar of approach harshened as the 
engineer set the brakes. The train came to a 
halt opposite him. 

“They're looking for me,” he thought. 

But the engine with its lights stood ahead, 
and the coaches with their lights behind, 
and discovery did not follow. Directly op- 
posite loomed the black rear end of the 
tender. He had hit upon a good hiding- 
place. The trainmen, whose lanterns he 
could see by stooping low, walked past him 
without suspecting. He had forgotten about 
the wreckage, but he still remembered the 
dead man with handcuffs and a pistol in 
his pocket. 

“What will they do with him?” he won- 
dered. 

Wheels stood in the way, and he could 
not see; but later, lights became visible, 
and he guessed they were placing the body 
in the baggage-car. Still later the lights re- 
turned forward. The train remained stand- 
ing opposite. After a little he crawled over 
to see why, and watched the trainmen join 
forces to heave the wreckage from the track. 

The next moment knowledge came to him, 
as if out of the air. The train had not 
stopped to hunt him down, but to carry 
him to safety. Darkness hid him. The 
trainmen were engaged in the light ahead. 
Above him loomed the blind vestibule of 
the baggage car, faintly seen against the 
night, inviting him to the security of its 
black depths. 

He did not debate the matter, but, lean- 
ing low, hastily slipped across to the ladder. 
A moment later he had clambered noiselessly 
aboard, where he proceeded to wedge himself 
crosswise in his niche like a fallen saint. 


OR a time, an indefinite time, he lay 

asleep. When he awakened, the light of 
day was beginning to steal into the sky so 
that he could see his surroundings. 

He made out above him the overhanging 
roof of the car. Beneath him lay the plat- 


form, scarcely the depth of his body, a 
mere ledge upon which he rested as upon 
a windowsill, somewhat wider than the ves- 
tibule opening, and therefore retaining him 
in place by the shoulders and feet, but no 
bed for a nervous man. To his right loomed 


the black cliff of the tender, with its hand- 
hold, base-beam and ladder. Underneath, 
flanking the central bumper, lay the speed- 
ing rails. 

Again he tried to remember where he 
was. He remembered very clearly his climb- 
ing aboard during the night, and something 
of what preceded; beyond that, nothing. 

“I feel walled out, like a man before a 
barricade,” he thought. “I lay on the track 
in the rain; but what happened before 
then? How did I get there?” 

He had not given thought to his finances, 
but the growing light, and perhaps also the 
movement of wheels under him, not to 
speak of the sense of hunger, rendered 
money of importance. For the feeling that 
he must hurry still possessed him, and that 
feeling continued to be associated with sus- 
picions and distrusts. 

“The other will have to wait. I'd like 
to know who I am; but it’s what I have to 
do that’s important. I can invent a name 
for myself, but I can’t invent how I ought 
to act.” 

His trousers pocket proved to contain 
coins and water-soaked bills, but some- 
what too closely mingled. The coins he 
carefully separated from the wet paper; 
they counted up to nearly three dollars. 
The bills he dared not examine closely, lest 
they disintegrate into the pulp of which 
they were formed. 

Almost as he returmed the money to his 
pockets, the train slowed up, and a moment 
later began running upon a bridge over a 
strange river. Below at a bend he saw 
yards and factories. 

Rising to his feet, he drew his hat down 
tight, made sure his money would ride, then 
edged out along the base-beam of the ten- 
der ready to jump. Fortune favored him, 
the embankment broadening beyond the 
abutment, and a block was holding the train 
back. He was thus able to drop off without 
losing his feet. The next moment he was 
standing calmly at one side looking on, as 
anyone might, who wished to give a fast 
train the right of way. 


HEN he entered the all-night restau- 

rant half an hour later, his spirits be- 
lied his appearance. His hat had taken on 
the seven disgraces. His collar and tie had 
become rags, as had also his coat and trou- 
sers. His shoes, stained and ridged, had 
dried into the lifelessness of the alley ash- 
can. 

As for the flesh of him, his eyes were 
bloodshot; his left cheek had been scarified 
as by sandpaper and stood forth in puffed 
planes; his hands were scratched and 
swollen. On body and clothing alike, hat, 
hair, face and hands, lay the streaked de- 
posits of steamed soot that had rained down 
upon him during the night. 

He seemed unaware of the soot, except 
as he saw its presence staining his hands, 
and these he kept thrust out of sight in 
his pockets. 

“What’s the chance of getting a little 
breakfast ?” he asked, his light-hearted grin 
and vibrant tones oddly at variance with his 
air of disrepute. 

The hour was too early for the town 
trade, and too late for the railroad. They 
were alone in the place, he and the proprie- 
tor. The latter looked him over, then 
pushed him a bill of fare. 

“Have you the will-power?” he asked 
cryptically. 

“Nothing but. 
and coffee.” 

“Fifty cents is the price.” And when he 
was not understood: “We pay in advance.” 

Kennedy smiled, then laughed outright, 
from the sheer pleasure of knowing he had 
the money, which he forthwith produced. 

“Hydrant back here, where I could wash 
my hands?” 

“Just outside the back door.” 


Tll have ham and eggs 
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“Thanks.” 

Meanwhile the man in the apron pro- 
ceeded to cook the breakfast with some 
care. “Just get in?” he asked, when he 
served it. 

“Awhile back. Going to arrest me?” 

“Me? You're my cash customer. -Be- 
sides, you've broken four rules of the road 
already, and maybe five or six. You've 
got it writ all over you, brother. You're as 
black as a tar roof. I know what it is 
myself. I expect you came in from over 
east somewhere.” 


“We crossed a river. I don't know the 


direction.” 

“Been in about half an hour? The 
Coastal Limited. You had the right idea, 
dropping off at the bridge. This is a di- 


vision point, and sometimes they pinch you 
when they find you bumming.” 

“I'd hate to have anything like that hap- 
pen,” said Kennedy. 

“Got business here in town?” 

“Only this with you.” 

“If I were in your place, I'd take a walk 
up the river two or three miles and rest up 
under a tree until night. There’s a pretty 
lake up there, and pretty grass. When you 
going out? Tonight?” 

“First train I can get,” said Kennedy. 

“Don't try to flop anything in town. You 
can’t get away with it. Too many eyes. 
Too many lights. If I was in your place, 
I'd walk west about four miles, along after 
supper, till I come to another railroad that 
crosses this A. & C. There’s a fast train 
goes through here about midnight. They 
have to stop at the crossing, because there's 
no signal tower. You be ready on the en- 
gineer’s side, but keeping out of sight, and 
when he pulls up, shoot across. His eyes 
will be filled with his own light, and besides, 
he'll be looking at the other track.” 


“Thanks,” said Kennedy. “I'll do those 
little things.” 
“And say. If you want to show up for 


supper before you go, with the price and 
all that, and anybody stops you, just refer 
him to George Bascom. I know you, see? 
My sign’s outside—that’s me.” 

“Tll be here,” said Kennedy. 

“You'd better give me your own name,” 
said the other. 

“Mike Elgin,” replied Kennedy promptly, 
reading the last name from an advertisement 
on the wall, and inventing the first. 


E had seated himself in the shade of a 

great black willow overlooking the 
pretty lagoon. Beside him, on a fragment 
of clean board, lay his washed handker- 
chief, and on it his water-soaked bills. They 
amounted to sixteen dollars. 

During the long hours of the morning 
that preceded, he had come to a working 
agreement with himself. He had begun by 
bathing his flayed cheek, his bruised and 
welted scalp, his neck, hands and arms. 
Then he had threshed his hat clean of cin- 
ders, rubbed down his shoes. He could not 
mend rents, nor could he whiten his stained 
shirt. His collar, however, lay on the board 
with the bills. 

The finding of the pulplike money in his 
pocket, and the patient care required to 
disentangle it, had engaged his mind so com- 
pletely that he did not notice the pinned-in 
package until he came later to brush out 
his trousers and coat, and to search the 
pockets again for any papers that might 
identify him. He found no billfold or pa- 
pers bearing a name—only this package. 

But the importance of the package became 
clear the moment he lifted back its black 
wrapper; for inside it lay crisp five-hundred- 
dollar bills. He clapped it shut in a panic. 

“Not mine,” he told himself, before he 
had so much as counted the number of 
notes. 

But later he saw the necessity of knowing, 
and he saw also that the money was as 
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“Don’t grudge your 
skin the very best 
care you can give it. 
Usersof Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap feel a 
hundred times re- 
paid when they see 
what an improve- 
ment the regular 
use of Woodbury’s 
makes in their com- 
plexion. 
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likely to belong to him as to anybody else. 
Backing himself against the willow, so as 
to see anybody approaching, he again opened 
out the rubber-like integument and began 
counting. The bills were of five hundred 
dollars each. The package contained an 
even fifty of these, or twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

“Twenty-five thousand in cash money, 
pinned inside a coat like this!” 

When he had made sure of the count, 
he restored the currency to its wrapper and 
replaced it in his pocket. The urgent need 
for haste had suddenly become both more 
intelligible and less so. 

“I can’t leave things like this,” he told 
himself. “But what then? See the police? 
They'd believe me, do I think? They would 
not. Buy a new outfit and start a bank- 
account? In what name? Not my own, 
for I don’t remember that. If I use another, 
I run a risk. Nobody here knows me. I'd 
have trouble getting a bank to take an ac- 
count. Besides, I might forget that name, 
too. I have all day to think it over. Mean- 
while the thing to do is to find a sunny 
slope. I think I should feel better for a bit 
of a nap.” 


HE was awakened by a sharp blow on 
the sole of his shoe. Because of the 
warmth of the sun, and also for the sake of 
safety, he had removed his coat and folded 
it into a pillow for his head. His hat he 
had laid on his eyes. Before falling asleep, 
he had turned with his right hand under 
him, its fingers closed upon the handle of 
his hidden pistol. 

“Break out of it,” he heard. 

Turning his head, he saw standing over 
him a huge, hairy blond, in his hand a 
cudgel the size of his wrist. In appearance 
the newcomer somewhat resembled himself. 

Yet differences might have been noted. 
His eyes were bloodshot, but they were also 
watery. His unshaven face had not recently 
known cleansing. His leit cheek had not 
been flayed by sliding upon gravel, but it 
flamed forth as redly, and its fellow as well. 
His teeth stood out stained and ragged. His 
clothing, equally torn and stained as Ken- 
nedy’s, yet showed none of the mellower 
qualities of age. 

“What you lookin’ at?” asked the man, 
more thickly than need be indicated. 

“You, 1 imagine,’ Kennedy said. 

“You live round here?” 

“Not especially.” 

“Which way you travelin’?” 

“That I couldn’t say.” 

“This your lake you been buyin’ ?” 

“Not mine. No.” 

“What was that I saw you fish out of 
the water?” 

“My handkerchief and collar,” said Ken 
nedy. 

“I lost my pocketbook this mornin’.” 

“Why tell me about it? And what did 
you do to me just now to waken me? Did 
you hit me with that stick?” 

“My pocketbook fell into the lake,” con- 
tinued the man. “I just went after some- 
thin’ to fish it out with.” 

“When you were washing your face?” 

“I saw you through the bushes across the 
lake. I saw you dry out my money. I 
had to walk round the end to get here.” 

“You didn’t see anything like that,” re- 
plied Kennedy softly. 

“Fork it over,” said the man. 

“Now I know you're crazy.” 

The other drew back his cudgel threaten- 
ingly. 

“Fork over that pocketbook you put in 
your inside pocket, before I knock your top 
off.” 

Kennedy surprised himself by chuckling 
as at a remembered joke. 

“Is this the pocketbook you mean?” he 
asked, presenting his pistol. “I killed a man 
last night,” he continued, still chuckling 


softly. “I've been trying to remember his 
name. Now, here you come along, and I 
don’t know your name either. Drop that 
club. Drop it!” 

The other released the cudgel as if it 
burned him. 

“You never were nearer heaven than you 
are at this minute,” Kennedy went on, and 
laughed because the other man believed him 
to mean, nearer death. “You say I have 
your money. Suppose I pot you for safety.” 

“No, no,” cried the other. “I was lyin’.” 
And to show his good faith, he began upon 
a series of sulphureted blasphemies directed 
conditionally at himself. “That dough never 
seen me before, s'‘elp me God!” 

“Anyhow, you believe I have money.” 

“No, no. I was lyin’.” 

“Turn slowly round, with your hands in 
the air. Now stand there until I tell you.” 

Kennedy rose, shook out and donned his 
coat, felt in the pocket for the package. 
Then he felt in his other pocket for the 
money he had dried. When he had made 
sure of his possessions, he addressed his cap- 
tive. 

“Walk down the hill to that tree... .. 


Remove your hat. .... Lower your head. 
cera Now, butt your head against the 
trunk hard—harder. ... . Harder yet!” 


“I'll bat my brains out,” protested the 
man. 

“No, you wont. .... Now, tell me your 
name—quick !” 

“Pete Ackerson,” came the instant reply. 

“You did better than I could have done. 
Now, tell me mine.” 

“But I don’t know your name.” 

“Then see that you never hear it,” said 
Kennedy. “Pick up your’hat..... Now, 
about face, and march. And don’t stop. 
Don’t turn. And don’t ever let me see your 
fat head again anywhere.” 

The man hastened to obey; although he 
had no choice, he departed with a zest that 
reminded Kennedy vaguely of his own re- 
cent actions. 

“Why did I talk to him like that?” he 
asked his soul a little later. “And why did 
I make him bump his head? I know why 
I- did that, of course. It was because he 
was a thief. Besides, I wanted to see. He 
bumped it rather hard; yet he didn’t for- 
get his name. I must have had an awful 
belt, to forget mine this way.” 


HE possession of money affects gait, 

speech, mood, manner, digestion, and 
much besides. Kennedy reached town while 
daylight still lingered; but because of the 
money in his pocket, and perhaps because 
also of his day at the lake, he walked with 
an air that his appearance, considered apart, 
scarcely justified. 

It was because of this subtle incongruity 
between his manner and his appearance, if 
the thing can be described so, that Officer 
Shannon accosted him. 
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“Just getting in?” asked Shannon. 

“No; just getting back from a walk up 
the river. It’s a pretty country.” 

“Why the town by night?” 

“I’m on my way to dinner,” said Kennedy. 

“Reservations ?” 

“I don’t catch your station.” 

“The Palace Hotel’s full up,” said Shan- 
non. 

“Hardly the Palace, I think. I'd rather 
like to drop in at the Palace, but as you 
see, I'm not dressed.” 

“Where did you expect to eat this din- 
ner?” 

“Why, at George Bascom’s place.” 

“You know George?” 

“Yes. He's expecting me.” 

“Not that I’m inquisitive, but would you 
mind showing me the price of this dinner 
George expects you to eat with him?” 

“Just as soon as not.” He pulled his 
loose change from his pocket, permitting the 
loose bills to lie fallow. “Part of this is 
for breakfast and luncheon tomorrow.” 

“Part of it will be railroad fare,” said 
Shannon. 

“I think not. I’m only going four miles 
or so, and I had counted on walking.” 

“You don’t mean—a job? Not—work- 
ing?” 

“So I'm led to believe.” 

“That’s a new one. Would you mind tell- 
ing me your name?” 

“Michael Elgin.” 

“And this job. What doing?” 

“Removing cinders,” said Kennedy. 

_ ou're too good to be true. Come with 
me. 

“Arrested ?” 

“Not yet. We'll look in at George’s place 
- ask him about this acquaintance you 
claim.” 


HE little restaurant stood across from 

the railroad. On the way over, Shan- 
non, almost apologetic, for all his suspicions, 
began complaining about the crimes com- 
mitted in the neighborhood by hobos and 
bums. 

“A man can’t lay down his hat any more 
without kissing it good-by. They'll lift your 
coat, if you hang it over a chair. They'll 
steal your chickens and rob your clothes- 
line, or grab off eggs and candy in your 
store. And what can you do?” 

“Send them to prison,” said Kennedy. 

“The law wont let you. Just a jail sen- 
tence on the county. I never knew them 
to hold up anyone, or break into a house 
or a bank. That takes a professional. They 
never pull anything like that job over east.” 

Kennedy felt that he could tell this 
policeman something. No holdups? What 
about his? Eggs and candy? What about 
twenty-five thousand dollars in cash? But 
instead he asked loftily: “What job was 
that ?” 

“A holdup got into a man for twenty- 
five thousand. Fifty bills, five hundred 
apiece.” 

Kennedy felt himself going gray, but 
Shannon was not looking, and would not 
have understood if he had seen. 

“Knew just when his man was going to 
carry it,” continued the officer. “That took 
close planning. Some get-away, that boy 
made. Them kind live in the Palace Hotel 
and ride in Pullmans like bankers. They 
have to, to get their chances. That boy 
may be at the Palace now. I don’t know 
why I'm telling you this, Willie. Maybe 
because you don't act scared enough.” 

“Michael,” said Kennedy, with an effort. 

“So you told me.” 

A holdup, over east. Twenty-five thou- 
sand! Some get-away! Not scared enough! 
His new mood went flat like a punctured 
tire. Had there been a chance to escape, he 
would have run. But there was none. The 
next moment they were entering the restau- 
rant. 
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C he Ducuesse de RICHELIEU 


tells how 


A Lovely Sk 


“ The woman whose life is given not only 
to Society but to concert-singing must al- 
ways appear with a complexion fresh 
and radiant. 

“Care of her skin, second only in im- 
portance to the care of her voice, can best 
be obtained by the daily use of Pond’; 
Two Creams. They keep the skin ex 
quisitely soft and lovely.” 


“Dudniscs_ Y. ‘ N eS 


AIR full of golden lights, shadowy 

blue eyes and a cream-and-white 
complexion which makes everybody turn 
to look, women with envy, men with de- 
light. The charm of a nature gay, gener- 
ous and sincere. 


These make the Duchesse de Richelieu 
a woman everybody loves to see—and to 
know. And to hear, too, for she has a 
lovely soprano voice of limpid tone. 

In the exclusive social set of Baltimore 
—always famous for its “Baltimore belles” 
—she spent her gay girlhood. But since 
her marriage to the head of one of the 
oldest titled families of France, she is 
oftener seen in the smart circles of Paris. 
And in New York, too, where her home, 
“The House on the River” is the scene of 
many gatherings of the socially elect. 


Among its lovely old furniture, books 
and odjets d’art from France—many of 
them handed straight down from the great 
Cardinal de Richelieu, himself—she moves, 
a hostess full of grace and charm. 


The Duchesse de Richelieu was deter- 
mined that her cream-and-white skin 
should remain always as fresh and youth- 
ful as it is today. For, she said, “the 
woman whose life is given not only to 
society but to concert-singing is com- 
pelled to appear fresh and radiant.” 


When she learned of the Two Creams 


that beautiful women everywhere depend 
upon to cleanse and protect the skin, she 


to have 
in 


declared: “They keep the skin exquisitely 
soft and lovely.” This 1s the method the 
Duchesse approves: 

Pond’s Cold Cream for Cleansing. At 
least once a day, always after any expo- 
sure smooth the cream liberally over your 
face and neck. Let its pure oils bring to 
the surface dust, powder and excess oil. 
Now wipe off all the cream with a soft 
cloth. Repeat the process. Just look at 
your skin now—as refreshed as rose-petals 
washed with dew! 


Next, Pond’s Vanishing Cream for a 
Delicate Finish and Protection. Smooth on 
just as much as your skin will instantly 
absorb. Now see how soft and even the 
surface looks—transparently lovely. How 
well this cream takes your powder, too— 
holding it in a velvet grip long and evenly 
—and how perfectly it protects you from 
soot, wind and cold. 


Try for yourself, today, this method 
which all the world’s lovely women are 
pursuing. You will find that Pond’s Creams 
will keep your skin as creamy-white, as soft 
and fine as the Duchesse de Richelieu’s 
own. The Pond’s Extract Company. 
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marriage to the head of one of the 
oldest houses in France she was a 
“Baltimore belle” of one of the 
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leader in France and the United States 
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LADY DIANA MANNERS 
MRS. MARSHALi FIELD, SR. 
MRS. CONDE NAST 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS, JULIA HOYT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
are among the women of distinguished 
taste and high position who approve 
Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 


FR EE OFFER : Mail the coupon and we will 


send you free tubes of these two famous creams and 
an attractive little folder telling how to use them, 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. A 
133 Hudson Street, New York. 
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“Lo, George,” began the officer. “This 
bird says he’s expected. Know who he is?” 

The man addressed eyed Kennedy curious- 
ly for a moment. The bird who was ex- 
pected had an odd feeling that knowledge 
of him was to be denied. 

“Certain,” replied George at last. ‘This 
is Mike Elgin, but what he’s done to his 
clothes I don’t know. Mike, meet Mr. 
Shannon, of the force.” 

“That’s all right, then,’ said Shannon 
hastily. “I'll just leave him with you.” 

“We're worried crazy by the bums,” the 
restaurant man explained, after the other 
had gone. “You look a little like one your- 
self, but not compared with this morning. 
How much you want to be set back tonight ? 
Plate dinner, sixty cents, and not in ad- 
vance.” 

“Let’s have it,” said Kennedy dully. 

“A man is what he is,” he told himself 
later. “If I'm a thief, why, then I’m a 
thief.” 


OURS became days, days weeks, before 

Kennedy again saw a policeman; for 
he flew by night, like a moth, and kept 
away from large cities. Where he could, he 
rode blind baggage. Once upon seeing 
vthers do the thing, he traveled hugging the 
brake-rods under a furniture car. At times 
he walked. Now and then he lay over for 
a day or two, earning money. .... 

He found himself approaching the lights 
of a town. Day was beginning to break, 
and he stopped at a watering trough to 
wash his face and hands. The road was a 
State highway. 

“They haven’t caught me,” he reflected 
grimly. “Perhaps today is the day. I’m 
not myself, or I wouldn’t keep thinking 
about it. I’m a thief, yet I'm afraid to 
steal. I'm afraid to spend even what I’ve 
already stolen, but want to get rid of it, 
because it keeps me awake.” 

He had devised a plan to hide his money, 
namely by mailing it to himself from point 
to point. The trouble was, he could not be 
sure of getting it back. Nevertheless, when 
he found some stout clean paper and twine, 
he removed the bills from their wrapper 
and rolled them into a cylinder. 

The sight of the discarded wrapper gave 
him a further idea. If a thief, say like him- 
self, were to guess he carried money, he 
would choose the package nearest the shape 
of bank bills. A peliceman searching him 
might do the same. Gathering up the re- 
maining paper, he folded it to size, slit the 
edges with his knife, and laid the sheaf in 
the former place of the money. This pack- 
age he likewise tied firmly with twine, but 
without inclosing it in paper. 

He had been walking for five hours; but 
although his head ached and he was tired, 
he forced himself to keep moving. When 
he reached town, he sought out a restaurant. 

“T need a little breakfast,” he began, lay- 
ing a half-dollar on the counter. “What are 
the rules?” 

The jest somehow lacked a sparkle and 
was not met in kind. 
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“You look done up,” said the waiter. 

“All in. Give me ham and eggs.” 

“I only got bacon and eggs.” 

“Coffee, too. Go to it. What town is 
this ?” 

“This is Elm City, brother.” 

“Have you a pen and ink I could borrow ? 
I want to address a package.” 

He fished forth his cylinder, and after 
trying the pen, carefully addressed it to 
himself in care of general delivery, Elm 
City. He also requested its return, if not 
called for in thirty days, to George Bascom, 
Grand Crossing, the restaurant-man who 
had saved him from Policeman Shannon. 

“Have you any stamps?” 

“Not a stamp in the house.” 

“Where would be the nearest?” 

“Pretty hard, this hour. The drug-store 
on the corner opens before the post office. 
It carries stamps.” 

“Around seven o'clock ?” 

“Nearer eight. How do you want your 
eggs, brother? Sunny side up?” 

“Over,” said Kennedy. “On edge. Any 
way at all. And make the coffee dark.” 

When he had served the order, the waiter 
began telling of a robbery in the town two 
nights before. 

“I know,” Kennedy replied. “Twenty-five 
thousand dollars, in five-hundred-dollar bills. 
I heard about it.” 

“Nothing like that. This thief saw a 
watch in a show window and broke the 
glass. They caught him with the goods.” 

“He was lucky,” said Kennedy. 

He had a second cup of coffee, drawn 
dark, but scarcely touched his food. A 
watch in a show window! In view of the 
promptness of the police, and of his own 
headache, he sat down upon a box behind 
the restaurant until the drug-store should 
open. At eight o'clock he was there. 

The parcel weighed under three ounces, he 
felt sure, but he placed four two-cent stamps 
upon it. He at once mailed it in the box 
at the corner opposite; and by an impulse 
he did not understand, he thrust the other 
unstamped package into the box after it. 
A policeman watched him from a little dis- 
tance, but made no attempt to stop him. 

After that he saw policemen on every 
hand. He walked up the street, only to pass 
the shattered store window, with a police- 
man on guard in front. Upon turning the 
next corner, he met another policeman. He 
rounded still another corner and found him- 
self in front of police headquarters. He had 
expected relief from a burden, and had not 
found it, and could not see why. 

He kept on walking, across the railroad 
tracks, along a street leading into a country 
road. The sky had been overcast all morn- 
ing, but the storm did not break until nearly 
ten. The rain drove him back toward town. 
His head still ached, and he felt ill., 

“Funny how dizzy I am, all at once,” he 
thought. “This wont do. I’ve got to find 
some place where I can lie down.” 

He stopped for a moment, then, hearing 
a car behind him, stepped to one side. To 
his astonishment, its driver drew up beside 
him. 

“Going to town?” he asked. 

“Thanks. I’m too wet.” 

“So am I. So’s the car. Climb in.” 

“I knew it would rain,” said Kennedy, 
“but I wasn’t paying attention.” 

“You couldn’t have stopped it, stranger. 
It falls upon the just and upon the unjust 
alike.” He laughed. “This is how a sheep 
feels. I’m all in favor of feathers, myself.” 

“The rain makes it hard driving,” said 
Kennedy. 

“Rain like this does. You have to drive 
slow or you'll hit something. I’m in a 
hurry, too. Have an important letter I 
have to mail.” 

An important letter—containing money? 

The man added to his speed, and Kennedy 
leaned back upon the cushion. Water against 
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the dash, on the road ahead, storm, speed, 
low vision, and later, something to be 
mailed: each pulled upon his mind as if 
asking him to remember, yet each remained 
so dimly seen as not to be seen at all. 
Fence-posts through the rain! What lay be- 
hind these fence-posts? 

“You don't look well, stranger.” 

“The rain gives me queer feelings,” said 
Kennedy. 

“Me too. I always feel as if I'd been 
there before, a long time ago. And I sup- 
pose I have. What we are now is only what 
we have been in the past.” 

“What we are, we are,” agreed Kennedy 


HE rain continued to fall in sheets; 

and because of the hcad wind, and of 
the weight of water driven against them 
by it, their progress became slower. 

“The worst is driving at night,” continued 
the other. “During the day you can see a 
little, but after dark all you have is your 
headlights. This railroad crossing, now— 
at night you'd have to know where it is to 
stop in time.” 

The crossing was not in sight, because of 
the rain, but he slowed down, and after a 
moment the gates, lowered for a train, ap- 
peared spanning the road. As they drew 
closer and stopped, the train itself became 
visible. Kennedy had an impression of 
drenched black Pullmans, their speed so 
great that the brass-railed club-car platform 
behind shot out of sight into the storm 
almost before he saw what it was. 

He had a second impression, even more 
vividly familiar. As the rear car of this 
train cleared the road, it unmasked a second 
train, running equally fast, upon the farther 
track. This was but faintly visible, and 
its brass-railed platform vanished instantly. 

When he saw that train, Kennedy knew 
what he meant to do. 

“Feeling better ?” asked the man beside him. 

“Much better.” 

“Did you notice the danger? The train 
behind couldn't be seen, because of the 
storm. I read somewhere not long ago of an 
odd accident happened just that way. Rob- 
bers waylaid a man and stole his money. 
Sheriff found his car in the ditch back the 
road a ways. Then they drove off, but it was 
raining so hard they couldn’t see, and when 
they came to a railroad they were in such 
a blind hurry they shot in past the end 
of one train and hit another. One of ’em 
was killed.” 

“They stole twenty-five thousand dollars,” 
said Kennedy. 

“You saw it too. Twenty-five thousand, 
all in five-hundred-dollar bills. They found 
one dead robber and his smashed-up stolen 
car, but the other escaped. Wasn't that the 
way ?” 

“The robber who escaped took the 
money,” said Kennedy. 

“That's it. Did they find the victim's 
body? The papers said he was probably 
killed and the body hid. The dead robber 
carried a gun. I remember.” 

“Handcuffs, too.” 

“So he did. They identified him as the 
Handcuffs Bandit. They said he sometimes 
chained his victims to trees while he es- 
caped.” 

“They thought the other thief jumped 2 
train while they were clearing away the 


wreckage.” 
“Here we are,” said the driver, as the 
gates were raised. “I’m bound for the 


post office. Where shall I set you down?” 
Kennedy laughed for sheer relief. 
“I’m helping them out at police head- 
quarters. You might set me off there, if 
you will. And thank you for the ride.” 


TS eyes of him were the first to 
awaken; but gradually his drowsy arms 
and legs added their tingling consciousness, 
and after he quit dreaming, his mind roused. 
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s a womans time worth anything ? 


Time-taking duties keep popping up in your home all 


Fels-Naptha is a friend in . 
need to you who board. The day long! With so much to do, most housewives are 
little in-between washes of he look f hi h k 
Coan eget onan and on the lookout for things that save work. 
things that must cleansed . 
almost daily can be safely In the hunt for laundry helps, women try soap in 
and quickly done with Fels- one form or another. Many are good as far as they go. 

aptha in cool or lukewarm 
naan when hot water is not But being just soap they hardly go far enough for these 
andy. rf 

busy times. 


Isn’t your need greater washing value? Isn’t that 
what really counts? Happily, you can get it in Fels-Naptha. 

For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 

Naptha—that other great, safe dirt-loosener—work- 
euttdiaaitiie ing hand-in-hand with the splendid soap in the one golden 
in Fels-Naptha bar, gives you extra washing value that you cannot get 
in any other form. Fels-Naptha is safe and thorough. 
And it is quick! 

Get the benefit of Fels-Naptha. You can save time 
and do better work with it. Millions are doing this. And 
they feel that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 








TEST the extra cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Get a golden bar at your grocer’s. 
Send 2c in stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


- St; . anny a en ait 
The original and genuine naptha soap, = 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


© 1984, Fels & C2 THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Philadelphia 
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“Where am I?” he asked himself, as the 
strange white walls paraded back and forth 
before him. 

But when the nurse entered a little later, 
that was not his first question. He watched 
the door open and close, saw her stand 
inside regarding him. He wished most of 
all to know about Elsie, and asked her. 
She replied that he mustn't talk. 

“Is this a hospital?” he asked, then. 

She nodded and turned away. 

“TI must have fallen asleep. What hap- 
pened? You haven't—been operating on 
me? What hospital is it?” 

“City jail hospital,’ she told him. “Un- 
less you keep quiet, you'll have a relapse.” 

“I want to know—about Elsie.” 

“Elsie is well,” she said. 

“Did you tell her?” 

“Tell her what?” 

“About me.” 

“I'm only a supply nurse. The doctor 
says you're to keep quiet and not talk.” 

He remained thinking for a while, then 
asked: “Did the wheels get me?” 

“No. You'll be as good as ever.” 

Suddenly he did not believe what she had 
said. A doctor appeared and called her to 
the door. He raised his voice. 

“I want to know about Elsie. Don’t soften 
it. If you have bad news, tell me.” 

He caught the quick exchange of glances, 
and guessed that something of concealment 
lay behind it. He did not know that he 
had not before spoken of Elsie, nor that the 
fact that he now did so was of especial 
professional interest. 

“Elsie is well,’ came the reply. “Mother 
and child are doing well.” 

“Was it a boy or a girl?” he persisted. 

“They didn’t say. Both doing well. 
Don't talk.” 

‘You’re holding something back from me,” 
said Kennedy. 

The doctor again spoke to the nurse, who 
went out. Then he began moving the ar- 
ticles on the table. After a while he asked 
casually: “Did you think you went under 
the wheels ?” 

“It looked that way, Doctor.” 


“How did it happen?” 

“The man driving was taking chances, just 
as one will in the rain. We couldn't see 
a thing, and we couldn't hear, either. You 
know what that crossing is, at night. He 
slowed down for it, and when he couldn't 
see anyhow, he started across behind a west- 
bound train, but fast, so as to have it over 
with; and there on that second track was 
another train.” 

“You ran into that train. What then?” 

“That's all I know.” 

“When was this?” 

“About twelve o'clock last night. I had 
started home from Springville in my own 
car, but broke down. Too much in a hurry. 
This stranger picked me up.” 

“He was driving fast, you said.” 

“Pushing on the gas every minute. I 
was glad for that, naturally.” 

“But why the haste?” 

Kennedy looked at him as if puzzled that 
such a question should be asked. 

“Elsie, you see. I ought never to have 
gone, but a skinflint over near Springville 
owed me a lot of money—and we didn’t 
know it would happen so soon..... I 
took a gun for protection and went to col- 
lect the money—got it in cash, as I couldn't 
trust his check. Her doctor telephoned me 
there. Who wouldn't have hurried?” 

The nurse appeared at the door: 

“Send her up,” the doctor said. 

When the nurse had gone, he remarked, 
again casually: “By the way, I wonder if 
we have your name straight ?” 

“Myron Kennedy,” replied the other. 

“We have it Michael— No matter.” He 
paused, looked at Kennedy, frowned. “I 
wont have it. You're my patient, and you 
are not to worry.” 

“Doctor, you’re hiding something from 
me—something about Elsie. You know 
something about her you haven’t told me.” 

But the nurse had again appeared in the 
door, and he did not reply. Kennedy had 
heard them whispering. Elsie was well. 
Nothing had gone wrong. He did not be- 
lieve it. They were telling him anything 
that was pleasant. 
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Send up whom? Somebody from the 
house ? 

“Doctor, I've got to know,” he cried. 
“What about Elsie? What have you 
heard ?”” 

“Safe enough now,” the doctor said. 

The next moment he saw her in the door- 
way and a moment later felt her tangible 
presence against his bearded cheeks. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried. 

After a while he began asking her questions. 

“How can you be here,” he asked her, 
“and yet be ill at home? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“That was nearly a month ago.” 

“Was it—as you wished?” 

“4 boy, and growing like a weed. You 
shall see him for yourself very soon.” 

“Have I been lying here all this time?” 

“Three days, is all. You see, you lost 
your memory and disappeared.” 

“Didn’t my papers show who I was?” 

“You had none with you. You had 
changed your clothes.” 

“Then how did they ever discover ?” 

“That was odd, too. You came in out 
of the ra'n. At first they took you for a 
tramp; but then the doctor noticed your 
teeth, and knew you couldn’t be. Tramps 
don’t brush their teeth, and don’t go about 
with gold fillings. He found who you were 
through the labcl in your hat and the 
initials in the sweat-band. He wired our 
police, you see. I came right out.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve lost the money,” he said. 

“I have it in the bank. When they told 
me the name you gave them, I asked at 
the post office for your mail. You told the 
police you mailed it, but they thought you 
meant that other package.” 

“If I had my clothes, I'd get up.” 

She laughed at that suggestion, and when 
he inquired, explained that his clothes were 
not allowed in the house. 

“They wanted to burn them, but I 
thought you ought to see them first. I'll 
bring others. Day after tomorrow, the 
doctor promises—if you’re good.” 

The nurse came in. “Now you must go 
to sleep,” she said. 


THE HEART OF KATIE O’DOON 


“I've only time just now for a word, 
Morris,” Katie whispered. “I’m here to be 
tested by Mr. Eisinger. I’m going on the 
stage.” 

“Not surprised,’ Morris whispered back 
hurriedly. “Lately I've often been think- 
ing of you and the stage. Eisinger’s a good 
man in his line, and you try to do just what 
he says exactly as he tells you to do it. 
Don't try to be yourself. Be what he 
thinks you are. And do everything straight, 
Katie—do everything straight.” 

They passed through the outer office, 
which was a blur of eager yet vapid-faced 
young men and women who yearned for 
stellar honors and emoluments, and into 
Jake Eisinger’s inner office. This maker of 
Broadway stars was a thin little man, in a 
rumpled garb that suggested that it served 
him both for his day-dress and his night- 
dress, with a face that was all parchment- 
covered bones and dark eyes that were 
weary, brooding yet brilliant. A cigarette 
forever droopingly burned slowly from his 
thin lips. 

A few words to him from Madame Ra- 
venal, and they all passed into a dingy room, 
perhaps twenty feet square, that constituted 
the famous Eisinger “studios.” Here Katie 
was asked to sing. She knew only her 
father’s ballads, popular on the Bowery 
when she was an infant; and when she an- 
nounced her repertory, the fat young man 
at the piano shrugged his shoulders and 
threw up hands indicating helplessness. 
These things were to him prehistoric. The 


(Continued from page 49) 


next moment Morris Blum had pushed the 
fat young man from the piano bench and 
was fingering the keys with soft encourage- 
ment. 

“Remember what I said, Katie,” he 
again warned her under his breath. “Don’t 
forget yourself. For the present sing ‘em 
straight—sing ‘em straight.” 

She tried to “sing ‘em straight”—as 
straight as her father would have done; and 
to Morris’ playing, she sang “Only a Bird 
in a Gilded Cage,’ and “My Wild Irish 
Rose.’ She felt she was making a failure 
of the singing, and she was neither surprised 
nor hurt when at the end of the second 
song Eisinger remarked through the slit 
beside his cigarette: 

“That’s enough for the singing. Now let’s 
see what the gal can do with her feet. 
Abe,”—this to the original pianist,—‘tell 
Sadie to rig her out in something she can 
dance in.” 

Fifteen minutes later, in loose but smelly 
stock attire, Katie came from the little dress- 
ing-room. Abe was now at the piano, tin- 
kling out the popular professional dances of 
yesterday, today, tomorrow. 

“Dance it all straight, as they want you 
to,” Morris reiterated in his whisper. “Dance 
it just as it’s written, and as that bird at 
the music-box plays it.” 

Katie obeyed Morris’ warning and kept step; 
with her innate sense of rhythm she could 
not do less; and she tried to put the re- 
quired muscular vivacity into her move- 
ments. She was glad when the fat young 


man dropped his hands at his side at the 
finale. Again she felt that she had failed. 

“What do you think of her, Jake?” de- 
manded Madame Ravenal. 

The wearied expert replied as if Katie 
were not present. “Good ordinary material ; 
that’s all. Good figure, good hair, a face 
that will do. No personality. Can sing a 
little—not much. Same about her dancing. 
She'll pass in a small way, with training. 
I'll train her if you want me to, Ravenal. 
But I wouldn’t be playing square with you 
if I didn’t tell you right now that after 
all you’ve brought me a lemon who will 
never get anywhere.” 

“You're an infernal fool!” ejaculated 
Morris, half-rising in his sudden vehemence. 

Eisinger turned his tired, undisturbed, 
bright eyes upon this presumptuous inter- 
loper. “Just who might you be, wise boy ?” 
slipped along his cigarette. “And what 
might you know about what the theater of 
today requires?” 

“Nothing,” admitted Morris, subsiding in 
sudden humility. But when Eisinger turned 
to speak to Madame Ravenal, Morris whis- 
pered to Katie: “Make a deal for training 
with Eisinger if you can and if you're really 
going on the stage. He’s the best coach in 
the game.” 

Therefore Katie spoke up promptly: “Mr. 
Eisinger, even if you don’t think much of 
me, I want to study with you. I have a 
little money—not much.” 

“T'll back her for the rest, Jake,” promptly 
put in Madame Ravenal. 
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‘A physical wreck—I was irritable, nerv- 
ous, debilitated. I tried nearly every cura- 
tive treatment known to science, but to 
no avail. I wassimply depleted of nervous 
energy. When I heard of Fieischmann’s 
Yeast I was skeptical of the wonderful 
results attributed to it. After using the 
yeast, my digestion became better, my 
complexion brighter, and I slowly re- 
gained lost vitality.” 
(Clair C. Cook, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


“*We restaurant eaters must force greasy, 
quickly fried food into our stomachs in a 
hurry. And our next move is ‘take one 
of these pills each night!’ Even the best 
stomachcannot stand such treatment. On 
the advice of a friend I ate my first yeast 
cake. Now I feel like the man who puts 
coal on a fire. He gets heat units, while 
today I’m enjoying health and vigor units, 
and am glad to be out of the ‘glass of 
water and pill’ class.” 
(Thomas Leyden, Elizabeth, N. J.) 





“I knew my headaches and hol 
complexion were caused by constipation. 
To take frequent cathartics was my regu- 











lar program and even by doing this I was 
tired and dopey. ‘I like what yeast does 
for me’ said one of my customers and 
asked if I had ever tried it. I began to 
drink yeast in milk regularly. Soon peo- 
ple began to comment on how well I was 
looking—my husband said I grew younger 
—the mirror told me my complexion and 
eyes were clear and bright. Cathartics are 
now a thing of the past.”’ 

(Mabelle Conomikes, Marathon, N.Y.) 


“* “And my Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes as 
usual.’ For almost three years I have 
given this order to my grocer several times 
each week and will continue indefinitely. 
As a young mother in a run-down con- 
dition, with boils rendering me almost 
helpless, I felt that the end of my endur- 
ance had been reached. In desperation I 
sent for Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes. The 
boils began to dry up. I slept better—had 
a keener appetite, felt better and regained 
my strength and vivacity.” 

(H. M. Raup, Linthicum Heights, Md.) 























FOUR KINDRED ILLS - - - 


Lowered Vitality - Stomach Troubles 
Constipation - ~ Skin Disorders 


One simple food to banish them ~ ~- 


HESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “cure-all,” not 
a medicine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the poisons 
of constipation—or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach and gen- 
eral health are affected—this simple, 
natural food achieves literally amaz- 
ing results. 

Cencentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions of 
tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. 


At once they go to work—invigor- 
ating the whole system, clearing the 
skin, aiding digestion, strengthening 
the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 


comes only in the tinfoil package— 
it cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. All grocers have it. Start eat- 
ing it today! You can order several 
cakes at a time, for Yeast will keep 
fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 
three days. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


before breakfast and at bedtime. Fieisch- 
mann’s Yeast when taken this way is 
especially effective in overcoming or pre- 
venting constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a 
day — spread on bread or crackers — dissolved 
in fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 
Write us for further information, or 
let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept.M-12, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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Who cooked this delicious 


hot dinner? From one-thirty 
until five-forty nobody was home 
—yet, promptly at six mother 


served this wonderful meal: 
Vegetable Soup + + Roast 

Baked Potatoes, Cr ‘fy ~~ A 

Lettuce Salad with Thousand Island Dressing 

Fruit Me'ange(*) 

Thousands of women who own gas ranges 

with Lorain Self-Regulating Ovens cook 

their meals in the following easy way when- 

ever they take an afternoon off: 


After a brief preparation at twelve or one 
o’clock they put into the oven everything to 
be cooked. Then they turn the Lorain Red 
Wheel to a given temperature. Returning 
later in the afternoon (they don’t have to 
be there on the dot), they find everything 
deliciously done and ready to serve. 


IN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Lorain enables you to take any modern re- 
cipe which gives Time and Temperature and 
get perfect results the very first time you try— 
and every time thereafter. 


Why not call on a “Lorain” agent and ask 
him to demonstrate these marvels for you? 
He’ll gladly do it. You'll be convinced. 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 


Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & Co. Div.,Chicago, Il. 
Dangler—Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O, 
Direct Action—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, O, 
New Process—New ProcessStove Co. Div.,Cleveland,O, 
Quick Meal—Quick Meal Stove Co, Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reliable—Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 








PRICE 


50c 














*Send for a free folder ex- 
plaining how to cook the 
above dinner in a Lorain 
Self-Regulating Oven 
while you're miles away. 
Or, for fifty cents we'll 
mail you a handsomely 
bound copy of our Lorain 
Time and Temperature 
Cook Book. 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives youa 
choice of 44 meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 
oven cooking or 

baking. 





“Just as you people say,” replied the un- 
interested Eisinger. “I've told you what I 
think. I don’t like to steal people’s money 
—especially when I don't have to. It’s all 
up to you.” 

Temporary arrangements were made for 
Katie’s lessons in singing and dancing; then 
came a parting, and Madame Ravenal hur- 
ried back to her shop. 

“You pulled it off great, Katie,” enthused 
Morris when he and Katie were together in 
the street. “You didn’t show ’em a single 
big card you hold, and you hold a lot of 
high cards. Ejisinger can teach you the rou- 
tine—none better. Great stuff, Katie—great 
stuff!” 

“But I don’t understand you, Morris!” 
exclaimed Katie. She had not been greatly 
disheartened by Eisinger’s diagnosis of her 
as a mediocrity. After all, she merely 
wanted to be good enough to hold a place 
in an obscure act as her father’s stage 
daughter. 

“T can’t explain, Katie—not even to my- 
self, for I have a lot of ideas, and I’m not 
certain about anything yet. But, Katie, 
what was the big notion in your dragging 
me into this deal ?” 

She told Morris of her meeting with her 
father, of their projected act, and pledged 
him to maintain before her father the secret 
of her identity. What she wanted of Morris 
was for him to write the new act, keeping 
her in a subordinate place and giving all 
the fat to her father. She told him just 
what her father was doing at the present 
time at Rogano’s. 

Morris considered for several minutes, 
then spoke with brisk jerkiness to the point: 

“Sure I'll write the act, Katie, and it'll 
be an easy job. Wish I could use some 
half-shaped ideas I have, but they wouldn’t 
fit a cabaret act. Here’s the general scheme: 
We retain in the act those songs of your 
father’s which are established favorites, and 
we build him up into a sentimental, delight- 
ful Irish father. As for you, you'll be the 
father’s Wild [rish Rose. A real rose— 
girlish, dainty, and all that line of stuff. 
That’s your part. You'll hand him all his 
song-cues, and they'll be as clever as I can 
make ’em. Also you'll have two little songs 
of your own—light, girlish, using . mostly 
your upper register. Also you'll have two 
dances—just dainty, girlish steps to the 
music. I'll write in all your part, and I 
know what it should be. Now, when do 
I see your father?” 

They saw Terry O’Doon that afternoon, 
as Katie had previously arranged, in the 
lobby of a Fifth Avenue hotel. Mr. O’Doon 
recognized in Morris the Blum boy he had 
known slightly a decade before; and if he 
was somewhat superior, as became the artist 
he considered himself, he was benignly 
gracious, which he probably would have 
been even if he had not been feeling the 
warmth of the several drinks he had imbibed 
since waking. He accepted all of Katie's 
plans and suggestions, and perfect accord 
was quickly reached. Morris was to have 
the act ready in a day, and was to direct 
rehearsals. Rogano’s was naturally to be 
the first target of the act, since Mr. O’Doon 
was already an established figure there. This 
was all most satisfactory to the half in- 
ebriated but graciously urbane Mr. Terence 
O’Doon. 


, 


Chapter Twelve 

ORRIS BLUM was as good as his word 

and had the. act ready the following 
afternoon. Further, Morris had the act in 
rehearsal within an hour, having secured 
from Barney Feinham for this purpose the 
free occupancy of an ill-lighted and worse 
ventilated room which Feinham had under 
lease for similar uses, and which was empty 
most of the day. 
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Katie’s ever alert mind had gone forward 
another step. She had learned her father’s 
address, and an hour after the three had 
parted after the first rehearsal, she was at 
her father’s rooming-house over between 
Third and Second avenues and was inter- 
viewing the landlady. She convinced that 
slatternly and suspicious individual that she 
was Katie O’Doon, and she gained permis- 
sion to await the return of her father in 
her father’s room. She knew he was 
coming back before his evening’s work at 
Rogano’s. : 

The soap-loving Katie almost went sick 
when she entered her father’s abode. It was 
a small, dark cubicle such as the rooms of 
cheap lodging-houses are subdivided into 
The cot-bed was not yet made up; 
there was a single crumpled rag of a towel 
on the teetering washstand; the floor looked 
utterly unacquainted with broom. Katie 
drew aside the curtains which served in lieu 
of a wardrobe; not a garment was behind 
them. She went through the drawers of 
the dresser, and found a few collars, a 
“dicky,” .a single torn shirt, some under- 
wear that was torn and unwashed—and not 
another thing. So this was the home of that 
really fine figure of a man who was her 
father! Now really sick, Katie sank into 
the single chair; and while she sat there 
waiting, she thought some more. 


RESENTLY her father entered, not not- 

ing her in the dusk. He lit the single 
gas-jet,—the gas was a symbol of the house’s 
character,—and then he saw her. He was 
surprised, but he tried to keep the manner of 
gracious but humble dignity. 

“You here!” he exclaimed. “Tis a pleas- 
ure, Miss O’Brien, even though my quarters 
are not fit—” 

“I'm not Miss O’Brien,” she interrupted 
“Call me Katie. That’s what we agreed to 
And I’m to call you Father.” 

“Very well, Katie, then. As I was saying, 
‘tis a pleasure to see you here, Katie, but 
I don’t just see—don't just see—why you 
have come.” 

“I didn’t know myself at first. But I 
know now. I’ve come to take you away.” 

“Take me away! Where?” 

“I was thinking that a cheap, clean, three- 
room, walk-up flat for the pair of us would 
be just about right.” 

“Miss O’—Katie O’Doon!” he sputtered, 
staring at her in amazement and then in 
indignant self-respect. “Katie, do you think 
I'd ever compromise a young girl like you 
in any such way? Why, the scandal to 
you— 

“You’re talking piain nonsense, Father 
It’s the usual thing for a father and his 
daughter to live together. That’s what we've 
bargained to be, father and daughter, and 
that’s what everyone will believe us to be, 
except ourselves. There'll be no scandal 
And I'm not afraid of you, for I know 
you're gentleman enough to treat me just as 
you would your daughter.” 

“As to that last, of course I would. But 
as to our living together as father and 
daughter—of all the ideas!” He continued 
to stare at her, blinkingly. “Why, of all 
the ideas! But, Katie, there’s the expense! 
Have you thought of the expense?” 

“The expense wont worry us after we've 
landed that father-and-daughter job. Be- 
sides, this really is a case where two can 
live more cheaply if they live together. And 
besides, living together will give us a better 
chance for our rehearsing.” 

He did not give up. He argued on, be- 
wildered by this tenacious, clear-headed 
stage daughter; but when at length he had 
to leave to make his appearance at Rogano’s, 
Katie of course had won. Two hours later 
Katie left an old-fashioned house in a neigh- 
borhood whose lack of popularity made 
prices comparatively low, having paid a 
month’s rent in advance on a three-room 
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Although one of these women has light hair and the other has dark 
hair, they both have medium skins—so they are both buying the 
Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
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Do you know how to choose 
your powder—and how to use it? 


Women who get the best effects 
from their powder are as careful 
to choose the right shade of 
powder as they are to select be- 
coming clothes. 

MME. $EANNETTE 


LEVER women are clever in the way they 

use powder. They realize that the more 
they can make powder appear to be the 
natural finish of their skin, the more effective 
it becomes. 

Powder must be applied with complete 
uniformity so that it looks like the delicate 
little finish we often see on the skin of beauti- 
ful children — it must be put on evenly. Also, 
it is of greatest importance to use the shade 
of powder that best matches your skin. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in the 
four shades that most nearly match the four 
typical skin tones of the women of America. 
These shades of powder are — Naturelle, 
Rachel, Flesh, and White. These are the four 
essential shades to obtain natural effects. In 
a general way, there are four distinct tones 
of skin found among American women—the 
medium, the very dark, the white, and the 
pink or flushed-looking skin. The following 
simplified explanation of typical skin-tones 
will prove a guide to women who are aware 
that their powder has always been too obvious. 


Skin.tones—and shades of powder 


The Medium skin varies in values and is some- 
times hard to determine, for it is found with 
many combinations of hair and eye colorings. 
It is pleasantly warm in tone, with faint sug- 
gestions of old ivory, and fleeting suggestions 
of sun-kissed russet. The correct shade of 


Pompeian Beauty Powder for this type of skin 
is the Naturelle shade. 

The Milk White skin is quite without a 
trace of color except where the little blue veins 
show. Few American women have this very 
white, colorless skin, but these few are the 
only ones who should ever use white powder. 

The Pink skin is most often found with 
blonde or reddish hair. As a woman grows 
older it is apt to deepen into a flushed-looking 
skin, and the result is a too-high coloring. 

Women with this type of skin often make 
the mistake of using a white or dark powder, 
thinking to hide the pinkness. Pink or flesh- 
colored powder, however, should a/ways be 
used on this skin — the flesh shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder will tone in with your skin 
and at the same time will tone down the 
pinkness. 

The Olive skin is rich in its own color- 
tone, though it rarely shows much red or 
pink in the cheeks. 


Women with this exquisite coloring should 
not try to disguise it with White or Flesh 
powder, but should enrich its beauty with the 
Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder has a quality of 
fineness that is due to its being sifted through 
silk. Its delicate consistency is a caress to a 
woman's skin. Its odor is delicate and elusive. 


It is made in the Pompeian Laboratories— 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian”’ 


hompeia 
Posipe: cl ler 


© 1925, The Pompeian Co. 


the most hygienic and modern laboratories 
possible to build. Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
60c (slightly higher in Canada). 

The New Pompeian Powder Compact. This 
gracefully-proportioned compact is a slender 
disc of beauty—a size and shape that smart 
women approve and adopt for constant use. 


Thousands of women will welcome the 
news that there is now available this delight- 
ful powder compacted in a new, smart refill- 
able case. It is gold-finished with a delicate 
design traced in violet enamel. It is round, 
and fascinatingly thin. The mirror in the top 
covers the entire space to give ample reflec- 
tion—and its lamb’s wool puff has a satin 
top. Beauty Powder Compact, $1.00. Pom- 
peian Refills, 50c (slightly higher in Canada). 
At all toilet counters. 


GET 1925 POMPEIAN 
PANEL AND FOUR 
SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, “Beauty Gained is Love 
Retained,” size 28 x 7}¢. Done in 
color by a famous artist; worth at 
least 50c. We send it with samples 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
Bloom, Day Cream and Night 
Cream for only 10c. With these 
samples you can make many in 
teresting beauty experiments. Use 
coupon now. 





Top part shown) 








Pompeian Laboratories, 

2219 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the 
new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel,‘ Beauty Gained is 
Love Retained,’’ and the four samples. 


Name. ——— 
Address ae 


City o State aid 








Shade of face powder wanted?_ oa ae 
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PAGE'S mends 
Jor keeps 
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COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


jE PAG E’S 


GLUE 
HE Red Book Magazine's Depart- 


ment of Education will help you 
solve the problem of finding a suitable 
school. Write stating age, previous 
education, religious affiliation, loca- 
tion of school desired, estimate of ex- 
pense you care to incur. Address the 
director personally and enclose a 
stamped return envelope. 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


:3 West 42nd Street New York City 























AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 





Vacufarm 


On the Instrument Board of Your Car 
Blows Horn when 


Gas is Low. 


Tells exact amount in tank. Vacuum 
Indicator warns of trouble in advance. 


At your dealers or by Parcel Post, prepaid 
with complete instructions on receipt of price 
— $8.90. Installed in 20 minutes. Money 
back in 30 days for any reason. 

THE SMITH MOTOR EQUIPMENT CO. 
1956 West 77th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











apartment that contained a bathtub and 
whose kitchen delighted Katie's heart by 
having washtubs. 

Her next job was telling Amy Miller. 
Amy reacted precisely as Katie had expected. 
She was horrified when she learned that 
Katie was going on the stage, learned of 
the very low order of the stage to which 
Katie was dedicating herself, and learned 
that Katie had picked up an old man and 
had offhandedly proposed to him that she 
be his stage daughter. Her horror became 
almost hysterical when she learned that Katie 
was going to live with this man. Her hor- 
ror was painfully genuine, as also was her 
concern for Katie; but Katie chose to regard 
them lightly. 

“Now, don't pretend to think I’m a lost 
soul, Amy, you dear old dumpling, for you 
know I’m not a lost soul. And you know 
very well that you want me just as much as 
ever to be your bridesmaid when you marry 
Jimmy Harmon.” 

“Of course I do, Katie!” Amy wailed 
“But have you thought of this—your going 
will leave me all alone, with all the expense 
of this place on my hands?” 

“You're just saying that to hold me here, 
Amy. Anyhow, wouldn't you be leaving 
me here all alone, with all the expense, when 
you marry your nice Jimmy Harmon? Talk 
sense, old moon-face. This place is a bar- 
gain, and dozens of nice girls would jump at 
the chance of sharing it. I'll arrange to 
mention the place tomorrow to several of 
the girls at Madame Ravenal’s.” 

The next day Katie shopped carefully, 
rapidly and cheaply, securing immediate de- 
livery, and in the evening she had the apart- 
ment furnished, with cheesecloth curtains at 
the windows, and was cooking dinner for 
her father and herself on the gas-range that 
stood in tender nearness to those beloved 
washtubs. All the time not required during 
the following days for rehearsals and 
Eisinger’s lessons, she threw herself into 
domesticity. She pinned up her skirt and 
scrubbed floors and walls with passion. But 


her real domestic energy was directed at 
her father. She cooked him good meals; 
she washed and mended his clothes; she 


darned his socks. Also she replenished his 
wardrobe in the matter of hosiery, under- 
wear, shirts and neckties. She was drawing 
heavily upon her savings; but that worried 
her very little, for she was confident of the 
future and its fortune. In all this the 
chief driving force was her having some one 
to love, and knowing that she loved him. 
Her love was not so much the love of a 
daughter for her father, as the love of a 
mother for her clever, irresponsible son whe 
was never going to grow up. 


URING all this while, of course, there 

were the daily rehearsals and the les- 
sons at Ejisinger’s. On the day after she 
had established herself in her wonderful flat, 
Morris Blum earnestly said to her in a long 
aside: 

“Katie, don’t you get Eisinger wrong. He 
knows how to train people, and squeeze out 
one hundred per cent of what is in an act. 
Clever as he is, he only sees the people and 
the act exactly as they're handed him. 
He doesn't see what people may become; 
he hasn't the imagination, or that just isn’t 
his kind of job. Stick to Eisinger; he'll 
do you good. You'll need some kind of a 
usable voice in this business, and I think you 
should work at your voice—just as part of 
your job. There's old Archer Gregory, the 
best voice man in America. I'd like to have 
him hear you, like to have him teach you 
if he will. I can fix it so it wont cost 
much, and you can pay when you have the 
money. You see Gregory's teaching business 
was shot to pieces by the war; his time’s 
not half filled, and if we can fix it so that 
you'll fit into one of his empty half-hours, 
he'll be glad to have you, and he'll never 
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worry about his pay. You see, Gregory’s 
biggest interest in life is to teach people. 
I'll talk it all over with him.” 

The very next day Katie had her first 
lesson with Archer Gregory. He was a 
plump, bald little man, very dictatorial on 
all matters pertaining to music, very simple 
and human on all other matters. Within 
the first five minutes he had told Katie that 
she had no more than just a good, ordinary 
vocal organ; and then he proceeded to tell 
her that a good, ordinary vocal organ, if 
properly trained and intelligently used, might 
produce extraordinarily pleasing results, pro- 
vided the owner of the voice had patience 
and the willingness to drudge. Katie at once 


announced that she had the patience. And 
in the lessons which followed, little Mr. 
Gregory demonstrated that he also had 


patience, even if at times his temper was 
frenzied and explosive. 

At the end of two weeks the act had its 
try-out before Rogano. The cabaret owner 
promptly took it, billed them as “The O’- 
Doons,” the price to them being sixty dol- 
lars and their supper. The act went well 
enough at first with Rogano’s clients, but 
made no immediate hit. Katie was not 
disappointed, for she had not expected a 
hit; she did not consider herself good enough 
to help personally in creating a strong im- 
pression. Her share in the act was escen- 
tially what Morris had indicated in his first 
hasty outline. She was a “colleen,” her 
father’s “bairn,” the object of her father's 
emotion whenever the act called for Irish 
emotion; she handed him his clever song- 
cues. As for herself, she was just a simple, 
motherless, appealing Irish girl; she had two 
charmingly simple dresses which she had 
made herself, and which Madame Ravenal’s 
shop could not have made better; she sang 
her two simple songs in a light, floating 
voice that was improving every day; her 
two dances were hardly dances at all, just 
a dainty, graceful stepping to the music 
Morris had written for her. Morris Blum 
was far more able than she then guessed; 
for that matter, she then had no true guess 
of her own ability. 


FTER a week or two the dinner and 
4 supper crowds at Rogano’s grew larger 
and larger, until at length the little place 
could not accommodate all who sought en- 
trance. The shrewd Rogano clapped an 
extra fifty cents upon each cover-charge; he 
knew what was bringing this increased pat- 
ronage, for he had heard that very pleasant 
remarks were being circulated about the 
clever act of the ODoons. But he did not 
repeat these remarks to the O’Doons, and 
clapped nothing extra upon their salary. 

But that old trouper of second-rate caba- 
rets and cheap vaudeville, Terry O’Doon, 
knew perfectly well what was bringing the 
crowds. It was their act, and since he was 
the dominant figure in the act, then of 
course it was Terry O'Doon. Terry O Doon, 
so he thought, was at last beginning to 
come into his own, was at last being rec- 
ognized. He became pleasantly important; 
his manner became even more expansive; he 
began to talk in large words about “my 
act.” He was always most courteous to 
Katie, but he began to consider grandly that 
the whole change was of his doing, and with 
swelling self-appreciation he began to regard 
his stage daughter as that little O’Brien girl 
he had given her first stage chance. He was 
glad he had given her her start, for she was 
a fine girl. 

Katie’s greatest struggle of this period, 
and of the period which followed, has yet 
to be recorded. This struggle had to do 
with her father’s drinking. Terry O’Doon 
was never entirely sober, and rarely entirely 
drunk. 

Besides his habit, she had to face a psy- 
chological difficulty. As treasurer she held 
the purse-strings, and might have refused 
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You Know IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car owners know 
in advance what any service operation will 
cost. 


But they do not pay in advance for service 
they may never need. 


That is because Dodge Brothers do not 
believe in so-called ‘‘free’’ service, which 
simply means that the selling price of the 
car is so inflated that the extra profit is 
sufficient to cover ‘‘free’’ service costs. 


Under the ‘“‘free” service policy, every 
owner pays a maintenance fee for the up- 
keep of every other owner’s car—and he 
pays this fee in advance. 


Under Dodge Brothers policy, the owner is 
not so penalized. He pays a fair, predeter- 
mined price for service, but he pays only as 
he needs it—and he pays only for his own. 


Donose Brotrers Dertrroir 


Donce Brotwers (Canepa) Limiten 


WALKERVILLE. ONTA 


LEAS 
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He takes his pipe 
1800 miles 
into China 


No, it isn’t because his wife objects to his 
smoking in the house. We don’t know that 
he has a wife, for that matter. 

Mr. Mellor takes his pipe far into the 
interior of the Land of Confucius because 
he is attached to the good U. S. S. Palos, 
which, among other waters, sails the upper 
Yangtse Kiang. 

This is what Mr. Mellor writes: 


U. S. S. Palos 
Chung King, China 
January 24, 1924 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
G. S. Schloss, 
Dear Sir: 


I have just been reading a letter that 
was sent to our canteen yeoman and 
thought that this would be a good time 
to tell you of our appreciation of the fine 
tobacco that your firm shipped us. I feel 
that I can say the same for the crew of 
this ship. 

Yes, this sure is an out-of-the-way place 
and we sure enjoy a good smoke. We feel 
that we can at least rely on your tobacco 
always being fresh, especially that in the 
glass jars. 

This ship is now eighteen hundred miles 
in the interior of China on the upper 
Yangtse Kiang. One of the greatest plea- 
sures we have is riding ponies out in the 
hills surrounding Chung King; and there 
is hardly a man but what carries one of 
your small tins of tobacco with him on these 
trips. Every man on the ship smokes 
Edgeworth and quite a few chew it too. 

Speaking for all hands and the ship's 
cook I can say that we wi.l uphold ‘your 
fine tobacco on this part of the river as 
every man is for Edgeworth first last and 
always. Best regards to Edgeworth from 
the crew of the U. S. S. Palos on the 
Yangtse River. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Robert N. Mellor 


If you would try 
before you buy, let us 
send you free samples 
of Edgeworth and 
give you a chance to 
learn at first hand 
why so many smokers 
like it. 












Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 81 South 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in harcsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Compzny will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 














him money. But after the development of 
his great-actor manner, she realized that it 
might be a mortal blow to the man in him, 
to his real man’s pride which was her chief 
hope, to deprive him of money. So Katie 
in desperation had a frank talk with her 
father and offered him a definite proposi- 
tion. He was to have a specified amount of 
pocket money for his own use each week, 
but not a penny above this amount. 

Even when she made this agreement, Katie 
instinctively sensed that she was only tem- 


| porizing, that her real battle was in the 
| vague and misty beyond. 


} ORRIS BLUM arranged his affairs so 

that every night he had dinner at Ro- 
gano’s, and so managed things that after his 
dinner he had a few words with Katie. She 
did not then perceive the future value of 
Morris, any more than she then saw her own 
future value. Things went well between 
them, for Morris had a very human appeal 
to her, until one night, after their supper, 
Morris suddenly lost all control and blurted 
out: 

“Katie, I've told you before how much I 
love you. You've had time to think over 
your answer. Katie, will you marry me— 
and marry all I hope ever to be?” 

Katie could not be flippant before the 
sincerity, the intense, emotion-governed gaze 
of Morris Blum. Therefore her reply was 
as direct, as honest, as emotional, as had 
been his question: 

“Morris, I like you a lot. You're fine. 
You’re the real stuff. There’s no man 
like better. But Morris, I'm never going 
to marry! Never! Just get that idea settled 
in your head. But Morris, I'd like to be 
friends! Morris, I’d like to be just as good 
friends as two people ever could be!” 

He was motionless, silent, for a moment. 

“Morris,” she urged, “can’t we be just 
good friends? You know—friends who un- 
derstand each other, who try to help each 
other ?” 

She held out to him an impulsive hand. 
He seemingly ignored-it for a moment; then 
he gripped it tightly. His face wore a pale 
smile that attempted to exclude all passion, 
all long-treasured hopes. 

“Of course well be just friends, if you 
say so,” he responded huskily, but with an 


attempt at lightness to cover his pain. “Just 
count me out—consider me settled. But 


Katie, if you ever need a friend, just think 
of me at the head of the long list.” 

Morris afterward regarded her hungrily, 
with the intense passion of the race that 
has given the world so much of its passion- 
ate music, its passionate poetry and art, its 
passionate religion of ideals and self-sacrifice. 
But though Morris worked with Katie, never 
again did Morris speak of earthly love. 


HE had been at Rogano’s for a month, 
and was feeling easy in the harness of 
this new job, when one evening, just before 
she went on for the regular dinner per- 
formance, she was met in the tiny corridor 
which connected the two little dressing- 
rooms, by Peter Romain. He was in the 
best tailored of evening clothes; in manner 
he was the perfection of finished assurance. 
“And so, Katie,” he remarked casually 
with his cynical confidence and superiority, 
“you are trying to break into my line, you 
and your father. I'll say this for you: the 
O’Doon act is really not so rotten.” 

“Thanks, Angel Face,” Katie said me- 
chanically. At that moment her predomi- 
nant and rather breath-taking thought was 
that Peter Romain had accepted Terry O’- 
Doon as her real father. That was exactly 
what Katie had wanted. 

“But Katie,” he continued, “you are a 
fool for working with your bum of a father 
in a bum joint like this. I’ve already told 
you how you might be making real dough, 
working quietly on the side with me. You 
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turned the idea down flat. Enough said. 
But Katie, you might be interested in know- 
ing that your old playmate is going to be 
featured in a new show.” 

“I'm glad of that, Peter.” 

“Oh, don’t be too glad, Katie,” he re- 
marked, gracefully flicking the ash from his 
cigarette. “I’m just going on with my 
dumb-bell of a partner, and it’s only in a 
road production of a big New York knock- 
out.” He gave the name of what was then 
a great New York musical-comedy success. 

“That's splendid, Angel Face!” exclaimed 
Katie. 

“That's nothing at all,” drawlingly com- 
mented Peter, light:ng a match by an in- 
different but expert flick against his thumb- 
nail. “Katie, if you want to see speed, just 
watch my smoke.” 

“Tl watch it, Peter,” she responded. ... . 

Thus the weeks and months rolled away 
for Katie. Winter passed. In March the 
devoted and tireless Morris Blum _ had 
exciting news to give Katie over the supper- 
table. The magnificent Feinham, extrava- 
gant and ambitious producer, had been in- 
duced by Morris to come down to Rogano’s 
two nights hence and view, with a manager’s 
cold impersonality, the O’Doon act, which 
Morris had kept on praising to him with 
conservative optimism—for in those days ib: 
insignificant-looking Morris Blum was not 
only the assistant directdér of the ambitious 
Barney Feinham, but was Barney Fe'nham’s 
office-boy and his entire executive staff, in- 
cluding that of theatrical scout. The news 
spread with the rapidity of a forest fire in 
a dry summer. Katie promptly learned that 
Madame Ravenal was going to be present at 
the great test—also Billy Gordon, also Lily 
Spencer. 

To Katie that approaching night, with 
such judges in the audience, loomed as the 
most important night in her career. She 
rehearsed and prepared for the great event 
with her utmost strenuosity. And a large 
part of her time and vitality were expended 
in trying to keep the worshiped and mag- 
nificent figure of Terry O’Doon with enough 
alcohol out of his graceful body so that he 
could be splendidly effective when his effec- 


tiveness was a primal necessity to their 
future. 
Chapter Thirteen 
T last Katie's great night came. Out in 


the dinner audience was that swiftly 
rising impresario Barney Feinham, impa- 
tiently counting the minutes until he could 
size up those O Doons and then hurry away 
to his other affairs. In the narrow corri- 
dor off the little dressing-room which served 
Katie and all the other women performers, 
waited Lily Spencer, Madame Ravenal, Billy 
Gordon, the nervous and excited Morris 
Blum—all the real friends Katie had ever 
made. j 

And then, of course, the unexpected hap- 
pened—though of course it was no more 
than should have been expected all the while 
At half-past seven Terry O’Doon appeared, 
hopelessly drunk, but with all his fine dignity 
unimpaired, and with the full one hundred 
per cent belief of the hardened drunkard in 
himself. He was utterly impossible; the 
O’Doon act was scheduled to go on in a 
few minutes; and the frantic Rogano faced 
one of the dire problems most common to 
theatrical managers of all degrees—an essen- 
tial actor appearing at the last moment in 
no condition to “go on.” 

Katie was likewise frantic. This was her 
father’s big chance, and he had lost it! 
Constantly and with agonizing pain she re- 
membered Barney Feinham, out there in 
front, who had been dragged down to Ro- 
gano’s to pass judgment upon, and perhaps 
lift to a higher place, that sweet sinrer 
Terry O’Doon. 
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“You're fired, O’Doon,” the frantic Ro- 
gano shouted at him. “Hell, but you've put 
me in one awful mess! Best crowd I’ve had 
this season, come to see you. I pay you 
good money, but you show up here fit for 
nothing. I’m through with you—get out 
of my place, and do it quick!” 

“Sir,” responded the dignified and ornate 
O’Doon, wavering on his feet, “I’m all ri’. 
Can do my bes’. You’re jus’ ign’rant, stupid 
cab’ret manager. Don’ know anything. 
You're nobody. Sir, tha’s you.” 

“Get out of ‘my place!” shrieked Rogano. 
“You're fired, I tell you! Ill put those 
Rogers Sisters in your place. Now get the 
hell out o’ here!” 

Terry O’Doon stared at the angry Ro- 
gano in the surprise of a magnificent artist. 

“You mean, sir, that you have the in- 
sulting arrogance to substitute those ordi- 
nary Rogers girls in the place of Terence 
O’Doon ?” 

“I'd substitute a one-legged dog for you!” 
shouted Rogano. “Now get out of my 
place! I'm through with you—through with 
your act. Beat it, or I'll call a cop and have 
you dragged out!” 

Mr. O Doon made a low, sweeping, grace- 
ful bow which almost cost him his dignified 
balance. “’Tis a pleasure, sir, Mr. Rogano 
—should Rogano be your name—to part 
company with the cheap likes of you. An 
artist, sir, even if you do not understand it, 
is always an artist. So good night and 
good-by to Signor Rogano. I'm saying 
words of my heart's greatest pleasure— 
good-by to you, most honored sir, good-by.” 

Katie seized her father’s arm. “Wait, Mr. 
O’Doon!” she exclaimed. “Don’t go just 
yet.” She had been doing some rapid 
thinking during this scene. Her thoughts 
had not been about the observing Barney 
Feinham out in front. She knew that her 
father’s big chance was gone. Her thoughts 
were centered primarily upon their act—how 
to hold down this ordinary job of theirs— 
how to keep on getting their necessary bread 
and butter. 

“Mr. Rogano,” she cried, “please don’t fire 
us! Let me go on and do the act alone!” 

“Alone! The whole act!” exclaimed the 
wildly flustered Rogano. 

“For heaven’s sake, don't try that entire 
act by yourself, Katie!’ protested Madame 
Ravenal. “Don’t make a fool of yourself!” 

“Katie, are you out of your head!” cried 
Lily Spencer. 

“Katie, don’t be a fool, just to try to save 
an act,” expostulated Morris Blum. “It’s 
not worth it.” 

“Keep out of it, Katie,” fervently breathed 
Billy Gordon. “You're not to blame, and 
there’s no reason why you should make ay 
fizzle of yourself.” 

But Katie ignored them all, and addressed 
herself to Rogano. 

“Let me go on, Mr. Rogano, and do the 
whole act,” she begged. “And tell the or- 
chestra to play exactly the same music— 
only ask them to watch me and follow me.” 

Morris Blum suddenly remembered the 
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performances Katie had given long ago on| 





the stoop of the tenement, down in Cherry | 
Lane. ‘She may be right, Mr. Rogano,” | 
he whispered excitedly. “Perhaps she can 
really do it. Anyhow, give her a chance.” 





HE frantic Rogano decided he would 

lose nothing by giving Katie a chance, | 
and so Katie went out upon the little stage 
to do alone the popular act of “The 
O’Doons.” Her own part she played dain- 
tily straight, as she was accustomed to play 
it; she was the charming and innocent col- 
leen that the theater has idealized. But 
there were two people upon the stage, and 
there was dialogue in distinctly different 
voices, between the two; Katie here found 
the real value of the tricks of ventriloquism 
which Aunt Maggie had taught her on that 
old houseboat. When her father’s -lync | 
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| songs drew near her in the act, she realized 
| she could not possibly sing them in Terry 
O’Doon’s light, emotional, soyl-stirring ‘Trish 
tenor. So, since she could not do else, she 
| boldly faked the ballads so dear to her 
| father’s heart. She burlesqued them—in a 
| most delicate but obvious manner—much in 
| the way that she had burlesqued those ap- 
| pez aling ballads. from the stoop of the tene- 
ment in Cherry Lane. 
When she finished, there was a brief si- 
lence in the restaurant. Then came the 
| bursting uproar of applause. Katie was 
|glad; she felt just one thing—she had 
managed to seve the act, perhaps to save 
| the job. She bowed and bowed, and with 
happiness in her heart, she turned to leave. 
| But her way was blocked by Terry O’Deon, 
| who had staggered out upon the stage. He 
was a splendid figure of wrathful dignity 
| His face was black with the anger of a 
| mightily insulted vanity. 
| “You were a nobody, and I took you in! 





he shouted accusingly in full hearing of all | 


who were in the restaurant. “I taught you 
all you know! £E gave you your chance! 
And you express your gratitude—I saw you 
|—by trying to make cheap sport of my 
act!” 

“But—but—Father—” 

“I'm through with this fathering busi- 
ness!” he shouted at her. “It’s been nothing 
but stage pretense. You're no daughter of 
mine—you—you—” 
| That was the moment when Rogano and 
Morris pulled Terry O’Doon from the stage 
and ended this public scandal. 


HEN Katie was in the little corridor 

leading to the women’s dressing-room 
she was embraced fervently by both Lily 
Spencer and Madame Ravenal. 

“My God, child!” breathed Madame 
Ravenal. “I never dreamed that you had 
| that kind of stuff in you!” 

But Katie hardly heard this in the din 





|that was being made by the infuriated | 


| Rogano. “O’Doon, you’ve been a damned 

| fool, but I never knew that you were.such 

| an absolute idiot as to break in on an act 
as you have just done. I've already told 
you that you're fired. But I'll keep the 
girl; she’s all right. Now get out of here, 
and never show your face in my place 
again.” 

| “I have already expressed to you, with 


|my highest compliments, my great happi- | 


ness in being quit of you and the likes of 
you,” responded Terry O'Doon, with his 
| grandest manner and with an elaborate bow 
which again was almost the fatal ending of 
| his erectness and fine posturing. 

“Tf he’s fired, then I go too!” suddenly 
exclaimed Katie. 

“All right. You're fired too, if you want 


part of any 
O'Doons!” 


and may it be a very, very merry night for 


of his ornate bows, and started to swagger 
out with unsteady steps. 

“Go after him, Morris—see that nothing 
| happens to him,” breathed Katie. 
| “The worst has already happened to him, 
| Katie,” Morris whispered back. “He’s going 
ito be perfectly safe, and I want to speak 
| with you.” 





versation. The voice was crisp yet sonorous; 

it belonged to Barney Feinham. 

“Fired, are you, Miss O’Doon, so I heard 

Mr. Rogano say? Well, you are hired. 

Come to my office at eleven tomorrow.” 
This was bewilderingly swift action to 

Katie, but she kept in her mind the idea 

which had been there these many months. 

| “I only go with my father. Are you 


| hiring him too?” 





things that way!” cried the furious Rogano. | 
“I'd keep you, but I don’t want you as a 
such bum team as the | 
“Then good night to you, Mr. Rogano, | 


you,” said the drunken O'Doon with another | 


Just then a new voice broke into the con- | 
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“I should say not! Not after what I’ve 
een tonight.” 

“Then thanking you, sir,” said Katie, “but 
I’m sorry that I can’t take the job.” 

here was a bit of whispered conversation 
between Barney Feinham and his general 
factotum Morris Blum, after which Mr. 
Feinham said: “All right, then. Ill take 
the two of you on. A hundred a week—” 

“One hundred and fifty a week,” returned 
Katie, whose sense of money was alertly 
functioning despite all this emotional up- 
heaval. 

“Nothing doing,” snapped Feinham. 

“All right—nothing doing,” calmly agreed 
Katie 

Considering the matter ended, she crossed 


to Lily Spencer. Beside Lily, gazing in won- | 


derment at Katie, stood Madame Ravenal 
and Billy Gordon, the latter still bereft of 
his faculties. Morris Blum moved quickly 
to Feinham, gripping Feinham’s sleeve. 
“Take her up at one-fifty, Barney,” he 
whispered rapidly in the other’s ear. “And 
give me a third of it! I want a third!” 


“Don’t be a damned fool, Morris. One | 


hundred is as much as she’s worth at the 
outside, particularly with that bum of a 
father hanging on to her.” 

“Take her at her price,” insisted Morris, 
“and you take her quick! I can write her 
into something. And remember—I want to 
own a third of her contract!” 

“If you want to make a monkey of your- 
self, Morris, that’s your business. Miss 
O’Doon,” he said aloud, “I'll agree to your 
terms, provided the thing is drawn up as a 
contract covering three years.” 

“Including my father?” demanded Katie. 

“IT don’t want your father! [ don’t care 
if I never see him again!” 

“Then you'll not see me again. I'm a 
part of the O’Doons—that’s the only way 
I'll go!” 

Feinham threw up his hands in despair 
Again there were rapidly whispered words 
into his ear. 





“Oh, all right—all right!” exclaimed | 


Feinham. “Come in tomorrow afternoon, 
and we'll fix up the contract.” He jammed 
on his hat and made the exasperated exit of 
one who is hurrying from the presence of 
fools. 

“Katie O’Doon, you're coming right home 
with me,” declared Madame Ravenal, seek- 
ing her own moment of dominance 

“Thank you, but I can't, Madame 
Ravenal—I must go home, to look after my 
father.” 

“Your father wont be home tonight, 
Katie,” advised Morris. “He's simply got 
to get this out of his system in his own way 


It’s not going to hurt him. And I'll try to | 


locate him; he’d rather see me than you, 
just now. You go along with Madame 
Ravenal.” 

“Let me drive you all home,” eagerly put 
in Billy Gordon 


O it was done. Half an hour later, in 

the sheerest of Madame Ravenal’s night- 
gowns, Katie was in the twenty-second-story 
silence of Madame Ravenal’s guest-chamber, 
in Madame Ravenal’s huge bed of the 
Italian Renaissance, being fed milk and 
toast prepared by Madame Ravenal herself 
And presently hard old, tough old, money- 
grubbing Madame Ravenal kissed her good- 
night and turned out the lights; and there- 
after, for an hour, hard old, tough old 


Madame Ravenal, who had neither chick nor | 
child, sat motionless on guard just outside | 


Katie’s door, hoping there would be no 
sleepless sounds, and blinking the tears out 
of her hard old eyes. 


And now comes a new and dra- 
matic shift in the fortunes of the 
amazing Katie. Be sure to read 
about it in the next, the February, 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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Now She Knows! 


Eva Vail wondered whether anything could ever 
conquer her condition of overweight. She had heard 
that Wallace reducing records could. She tried them, 
and they did. They played off every pound of the ex- 
cess flesh—reduced her where she needed reduction— 
left the remaining flesh firm. 


How Miss Vail Lost 36 Lbs. 
in Just Six Weeks 

**T am five feet four inches tall and you can picture 
how I looked when my weight had crept up to 160 
pounds*” says Miss Vail, ‘*A letter by a woman here 
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If she could lose fifty-two pounds that way I felt sure I 
could lose twenty-five or thirty. I would have been 
grateful for anything that took off even ten. 

**T used the trial record faithfully for a week and /ost 
five pounds, You may be certain I went on with the 
method! I reduced four pounds the second week, an- 
other five the third. I reduced about seven pounds each 
of the remaining weeks; I stopped when I was down 
to 124, six weeks to a day from the time I began this 
wonderful music system. It didn’t leave me flabby 
anywhere, and I feel fine!”” 


Proof Is Free to Anybody 

It is easy to reduce by Wallace’s scientific move- 
ments—and easy to put them to the test. If youare too 
heavy for appearance or comfort and really want to 
correct this condition, send for the free reducing lesson 
that will actually start your reduction, ‘The coupon 
brings it without any charge. If you have a phono- 
graph you needn’t be stout! 
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(30S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Piease send me FREE and POSTPAID fora week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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MARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 53) 


“Answer me,” she said imperiously 

“H’'m,” he muttered, still staring 

“I ask you a civil question, and you talk 
of something else.” 

“No—not of something else. I was just 
thinking—” 

“What?” 

“About these thingummy-bobs on _ the 
walls here—red, yellow and green streaks— 
they're modern.” 

“Is that the answer?” 

“Yes. Daubs. Fake individualism. Self- 
expression! Rubbish! Good Lord!” 

She glanced at the canvas above them. 

“T believe people ought to express them- 
selves—” 

“Even to making—er—daubs of their 
lives ?” 

“Oh! Now I understand you. But Jimmy 
Blake wouldn't agree.” 

“Oh, yes, he would, if he was honest.” 

“He thinks he is. Nobody's modern if 

he isn't honest with himself.” 
He glanced at her face. It was a pretty 
j} enough face, pretty enough to lie to. In- 
| stead of lying, he said what he wanted to 
say. 
“Everything that I believe in teaches me 
that—er—this sort of thing’—and he 
glanced at the streaky canvases—‘is a pose, 
and rather a filthy one.” 

“Filthy!” 

“You want me to speak the truth,” he 
said. ‘Poses annoy me—any kind of poses.” 





H's voice was deep, its tones sharp. His 
tail no longer wagged. He seemed 
quite on the point of biting her. He was 
most amusing in this temper, and she 
Pou him again. 





“You haven’t any monopoly on honesty, 
have you?” 

He didn’t seem to hear her, or even to be 
aware of her. He was apparently addressing 
the smoky atmosphere of the room. 

“Modernism!” he muttered again. “Rub- 
bish !” 

He was rather insulting than otherwise. 

“You're speaking of me, I believe,” she 
said coolly. 

“You!” He turned toward her in aston- 
ishment. “You! Good Lord, no.” 

“But I’m modern. I've said so.” 

“Did you? Well—oh, what’s the use—” 
He broke off and stared at the ceiling again. 

“Go on,” she insisted. 

He moved his large hands awkwardly up 
and down as though trying by this means 
to become articulate. Then he burst forth 
with sudden violence: 

“Well, you—you think you’re honest, be- 
cause you follow your instincts and obey 
’em. Is that honesty? Aren’t you some- 
thing more than an instinct—isn’t there 
something else more worth being honest 
with than a mere instinct ?” 

“You mean that you don’t think my in- 
stincts are reliable?” 

“No. I'm just wondering whether they're 
your instincts or not. Or just a reflection 
of your crowd here—a sort of mass hysteria 
| that drives you in spite of yourself.” 

She frowned and looked away 
| “One only lives once,” she said with a 
| shrug. ; 

There was a silence. His voice fell a 
lnote. He gazed past her. 

“Isn’t it a confession of failure to want 
to live so_ beautiful a thing as life too 
| rapidly 2” ; 
| An idealist. She wanted to laugh again, 
but did not. She effaced her smile and spoke 
| with mock seriousness 

“You think we go too fast—” 

“As though you were driven,” he broke 
|in quickly, “by a legion of devils poking at 


{you with pitchforks.” 


Devils?” she asked. “Do you think I’m 
as bad as that?” 

“No,” he replied with great solemnity. 
“T didn’t mean you. No,” he went on hur- 
riedly, “I don’t know you. I dont know 
anything about women. But I’ve _ been 
watching you. I seem quite certain that 
you weren't meant for this sort of thing. 
I don’t think you’d ever stoop to cheap 
vices. If you were to sin, you would sin 
splendidly.’ 

Extraordinary! She stared at him, then 
looked across to where Jack Salazar stood 
poised like a faun above Claire Morrison’s 
chair. Tommy was startled. It was al- 
most as though this creature had read her 
thoughts. She turned away nervously 

“After all, you know very little about 
me,” she said dryly, “since we've just met 
—or rather, never met at all.” 

He bent his head. 

“You think I'm impertinent ?” 

She gave a shrug. “What difference does 
it make? The opinion of a ground-hog 
upon the weather may be valuable, but—” 
And she shrugged again. 

He bent cver his clasped hands, mutter- 
ing: 

“I guess it’s a case of the ground-hog 
coming out of his hole and seeing his own 
shadow once too often. It’s about time 
he went back in again.” 

Something in his attitude and in his tone 
compelled her. Contrition—that wasit. The 
men of her set were never that. Defiant, 
satirical, surly—but never remorseful. He 
was such a great creature to show such hu- 
mility—like a St. Bernard dog, with its tail 
between its legs. 

She softened suddenly, unaccountably, 
and laid her fingers impulsively upon his 
arm. 

“I’ve hurt you. I’m sorry,” she said 
gently. “But you. said something that 
startled me. I've been rude to you. For- 
give me.” 

He turned his fingers up to grasp hers, 
and grinned—the St. Bernard now wagging 
its tail in grateful appreciation of a kind- 
ness. 


HE last surge of gayety had broken aim- 

lessly and spent its course. Lola Oliver 
crossed the room, Frederick Wingate lum- 
bering after her. She seemed the only one 
with sense enough to want to go home. But 
following her example, people rose and 
hunted for their wraps. 

“Peter, my boy,” roared Wingate, “you're 
a success. Anybody who can make Tommy 
Keith forget that it’s three o'clock in the 
morning—” 

“I sat on him by mistake,” said Tommy 
with a laugh. “And he returned the com- 
pliment by sitting on me! Good night, 
Mr. Peter Randle,” she said, ignoring his 
protest. “Come and see me sometime.” 

Randle bowed awkwardly as she turned 
and raised her arms for the shimmering 
wrap that her escort was holding for her. 
He was a very handsome fellow even at 
close range, Randle noted, tall, dark and 
well formed, and Miss Keith accepted his 
air of proprietorship as a matter of course. 
Randle blinked after them with his benef- 
icent blue gaze. 

“That’s John Salazar,” he said to Win- 
gate. 

“John Salazar, yes—Tommy Keith’s own 
particular special.” 

Randle frowned. 

They bade good-night to their host, found 
their coats and went down in the elevator 
to the street. Wingate glanced at his com- 
panion curiously. His head was bent, and 
he was still frowning. 

“What’s your interest in Salazar?” Win- 
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gate asked as he paused on the step to light 
. cigarette. 

Peter did not reply for a moment, and 
then he said quietly: “He’s the man I came 
to New York to find.” 

“Jack Salazar! Why didnt you tell 
me?” 

“I wanted to be sure he was the same 
man. There’s no doubt of it. Good-look- 
ing devil. Slick, though—oily. Just the 
sort to get the best of a woman.” 

“Is the woman worth helping?” asked 
Wingate skeptically. 

The darkness hid the expression of Peter’s 
face from his companion, but his voice was 
very quiet. “Yes,” he said. 

They had reached their hotel. Wingate 
yawned heavily, but Peter said nothing 
more. 


Chapter Three 


INGATE had met Lola Oliver in 

Paris, while the dancer was learning 
her art at a famous school. That was ten 
years ago, when she was a mere child. Win- 
gate had not been so famous then, though 
a year later the Luxembourg had bought one 
of his paintings for its collection, thus giv- 
ing an impetus to the snowball of his suc- 
cess. They had met again in New York, 
where he had seen her dance, and sent in 
his card to her dressing-room after the per 
formance. Wingate was a hard-bitten man 
of the world old enough to be Lola’s father, 
not beyond the age of sentiment, but con- 
tent with the rewards that he was now 
reaping from a life of early struggles, in 
which his wife had shared. 

He liked Lola because she helped to 
supply in New York the ingredients lacking 
in his life at Red Bridge—gayety, charm 
and good-fellowship. For in her private life 
there was no nonsense about Lola. Her 
arts of seduction were purely professional. 
She had married once unsuccessfully, and 
thus become inoculated against recurrence. 
She was a good business woman and had 
made enough money to live in comparative 
comfort for the rest of her days. She 
averred that she had domestic tastes and 
was waiting for the arrival of an aged bil- 
lionaire with one lung and an affectionate 
disposition. She played around with Tommy’s 
crowd because theirs was the best imitation 
of joy that she had been able to find in 
New York or out of if, and because from 
an imitation of joy the artist in her was 
able to assimilate some of the qualities of joy 
itself. She was fond of Tommy Keith and 
believed her to be the victim rather than the 
favorite of Fortune. 

“You know, Fred,” she said to Wingate 
as she gave him tea in her apartment, 
“Tommy Keith is giving Jack Salazar an 
awful rush—six or eight months now. He's 
got a pretty bad name, even for Broadway 
But you can’t talk to her. She's got so 
much money that she thinks she can do 
anything. But this burg will let people do 
what they want until it gets sore because 
they want what isn’t required. Then they 
might as well move out.” 

She took up a cigarette and lighted it 
carefully. 

“God knows,” she said, “I’m broad-minded 
enough, but I’m willing to say right here 
that unless Tommy is going to marry Jack 
Salazar, she’d better be keeping him off the 
premises—especially after two a. mM. It’s 
not respectable in a blonde spinster of twen- 
ty-six, even if she pays her hotel bills 
promptly and tips every living soul from 
the buttony boy at the elevator up. She 
thinks that squares her conscience account, 
but it doesn’t. Because there’s Jack. He 
may look like the Duke of Braganza, but 
there’s a difference. Jack just misses being 
a parlor lizard by the bat of one eyelash. 
The only thing that saves him is that com- 
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Cloudy Teeth— 
dull teeth 


How to make them whiter—quickly! 
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The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What to do 
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mission-broker’s office where he goes to 
work from two to three some Thursdays. 
Mind you, I don’t say it’s not natural for 
him to be crazy about Tommy, with all her 
money, and the fuss she makes over him, 
and all. I rather like him. He's a peach 
to look at. He’s a nice boy. But that’s 
not enough. I married a nice boy. They 
don’t wear. I paid Dick’s bills for two 
years, but I couldn't stand it when the 
other woman came along, and then I gave 
him the savate. Those nice dark boys all 
ought to be put in cages for exhibition pur- 
poses. They're too beautiful to be exposed 
too long to the white lights and the night 
air. 
Wingate smiled lazily through his cigar- 
Your Photograph- Beauty smoke. It was Lola’s way to treat her 
The camera always shows you with a tragedies with the light comedy touch. She 
clear, soft skin, free from blemishes and had loved Dick Gilson. Her opinions upon 
—- ee ee ee Jack Salazar were valuable. 
“Oh, Jack wants to marry Tommy, all 


Gourauos right. Why wouldn’t he? A hundred and 


ORI AL EAM twenty thousand a year isn’t such a bad 


meal-ticket for a lad whose only capital is 
a pair of sherry-colored eyes, a straight nose 
will show you the way. It instantly 
renders an alluring, fascinating appear- 


and a set of teeth out of a dental advertise- 

ment. But Tommy doesn’t want to marry 

ance. a = fo ye will Jack. She doesn’t want to marry anybody. 
possess a radiant, Silky softness surpass- Sha’e —" » i . > - » stiff 

ing anything you have ever known. She’s told me so. The idea bores her stiff 

: : . But it might come to that. I don’t know. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Comprimettes She’s going it too fast—that’s sure. She's 
. Are Gouraud’s Oriental Cream in soaked with pleasure like a sponge. There's 
compact form with all of its Beauti- an end to that kind of thing. I know all 

fying properties faithfully retained. al . I was th: 3 vt th I 

Made in two sizes, 50c and $1.00, about it. was t at way once—when — 
nd seven shades, White, Flesh, first came to New York. I married in 
achel Powders and Orange, Light, desperation.” 

Medium and Dark Rouges. | « . sone tenet a ki en . 
centtthadeens te Gr 6 Guat - But you were just a kid. Surely Tommy 
mette (any shade), a bottle of is old enough— 

Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and a bot- “No woma ver gets sh to for- 

tle of Gouraud’s Oriental Cocoanut Oil he - _ he r gets = net . te . 
Shampoo. get that she’s young enough to make a fool 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, New York of herself. It’s all right enough when she 
yields because she hasn't the strength to 
resist. That’s sheer nobility. It’s not noble 


when she yields just for the sake of y'eld- 


= . ” 
DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES “Fine distinctions,’ said Wingate ironi- 


EYELASHES and Brows | “lly. 
INSTANTLY, makes them “But real ones to a woman—who knows 


appearnatw ally dark,longand =| Qh, Tommy's talked to me. I don’t know 

















luxuriant, Adds wonderful charm, . 
beauty and expression to any face. why, except that she guessed I'd be honest 
‘erfectiy harmiess. se y millions °,1 . @ ° . ° 

of lovely women. Biack or Brown, | With her. She’s a hard-fisted little devil in 


i: i oli ke fo y | ~ ° . 
eae st liquid, teat your deal. | Some ways. Gets that from her father. He 
But there's 


aauumnaainen, eenenne | owned a bunch of coal-mines. 
ae a lot of her mother in her too. She ran 

away with another man when Tommy was 
twelve. Another fool woman! Oh, hell! 
I've no patience with them.” 





| 





OLA got up and wandered around the 
room, poking her fingers into the 
| flowers. Wingate watched her for a mo- 
| ment, smoking in silence. This wasn’t his 
| life, not his real life, even in this pleasant 
apartment with his good friend Lola, who 
could swear when she was excited. It was 
all too complicated for him. In spite of 
|his culture, he never got very far from 
| the soil, in which he was deep-rooted. 
| “The trouble with you women,” he 
growled, “is that your minds are blinded 
| by your vision. If it wasn’t for women 
|like you and Tommy Keith, these pretty 
boys would have to quit fooling and go 
to work. You’ve got every sympathy for 
‘Tommy, because she’s preyed on by her 
‘emotions the way you were. But she ought 
to have sense enough by this time to see 
things for herself. What’s the use mincing 
! matters? This boy Salazar is no good. If 
Tommy marries him, she'll get just what 
she deserves.” 

At the decisive accent in Wingate’s voice, 
| Lola turned. 

“You know something about him?” 

| Wingate was silent for a moment. Men 
of his type are clannish in concealing the 
sins of their fellows 

“Surely, Lola,” he said slowly, “there 
| must be some things—even in this genera- 
| tion—that a woman can’t forgive.” 
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“Murder—possibly,” said Lola. She low- 
ered her cigarette and examined her com- 
panion. “Why—have you heard something 
more than usually rotten about Jack?” 


INGATE scowled. “Yes,” he said at 

last decisively, and told her briefly 
the story of Josie Brant—not through Peter's 
eyes, but through his own. “I’m not making 
any brief for Peter’s idealism. If she’d come 
to me, I'd probably have sent her off to the 
Red Lion Hotel without even listening to her 
story. Peter didn’t. He listened. He'd be- 
lieve Jonah or Baron Munchausen. But I 
know her type. Josie must have laid it on 
pretty thick in her quiet way. She was a 
ticket-seller at a movie theater on Broad- 
way. She’s got a head for moncy and ac- 
counts, she told Peter. She’s not the fluffy 
sort. Smallish, dark hair. Knew her way 
about in the world, I'd say. Can you 
imagine a ticket-seller on Broadway who 
didn’t? Well, Jack Salazar promised to 
marry her. Then he quit her. That's her 
story. Peter believes it. I don’t fancy her 
particularly, but I guess there’s truth in it, 
though how the devil, in these days—” 

“That’s one kind of woman’s way of get- 
ting a man,” said Lola. 

“Well, she didn’t get him. Imagine Jack 
Salazar failing for that, with Tommy Keith's 
millions dangling almost in reach!” 

“When did all this happen?” inquired 
Lola with interest. 

“Recently, this winter.” 

“I see.” Lola smeared her cigarette into 
the ash-tray. “A girl iike Tommy—I don't 
BROW. «0+ She doesn’t care what happens 
with a man as long as it’s before she gets 
hold of him—” 

“But this—” 

“It’s pretty rotten. But how much of it 
is true? You say you didn’t like this 
woman.” 

Wingate frowned. “I don’t like a lot oi 
people.- But that doesn’t say they’re wrong 
Maybe she was just a little too quietly as- 
sertive to be in that atmosphere, all gray 
and smoky and abstracted like Peter. She 
had a narrow eye—something of an appeal 
in it, though. Damn the women! Why did 
she have to come to Peter? He’s a stub- 
born brute when he gets an idea stuck in 
his head.” 

“Do you mean that Peter Randle is set- 
ting himself up to be her champion?” 

Wingate nodded, but frowned when Lola 
smiled 

“Lovely comedy situation.” 

“It’s no laughing matter,” Wingate 
growled. “He's got his dignity. I don’t 
want to see him made a fool of. He’s in 
dead earnest about it. Says Jack Salazar 
will have to marry her. That’s why he 
came to New York. They met last night. 
He didn’t want to make a rumpus at 
Jimmy Blake’s, of course. But he went 
rushing from the hotel this morning as soon 
as he had his breakfasi—almost run over 
by a bus—bound for Salazar’s office. That 
was safe enough. He didn’t find him, 
though he waited two hours. I’ve sent him 
up to the Metropolitan Gallery this after- 
noon with the promise that I’d help him 
tomorrow. It’s up to me. I’ve got to help 
him out or do my best to steer him clear 
of the whole business.” 

“But where does your obligation come 
in?” 

“Tt doesn’t come in. I like him; that’s 
all. The heart of a child in the body of a 
man—a kind child that takes up the fight 
with the school bully. A little bewildered 
by the job, but determined. You can't tell 
what a fellow like that will do. You can’t 
judge him by the ordinary standards. 
There’s apt to be a scrap. I don’t want to 
see Peter get the worst of it.” 

Lola lay back on the divan, thoughtful. 

“I'd like to help you,” she said at last 
“IT was wondering—” 
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As she paused, he looked up hopefully. It 
was always time to be hopeful, he had 
iound, when Lola cerebrated. She had 
talked to Peter at Jimmy Blake’s studio for 
1 few moments, but her reaction had been 
negative. Lola’s extreme sophistication had 
been proof against his simplicity. She 
thought he acted like an absent-minded pro- 
fessor just out of a hop joint. But he had 
nice blue eyes. If it hadn’t been for Fred 
Wingate, she would rather have liked the 
idea of sicking him onto Jack Salazar just 
to hear the glass crash. That not being 
Fred’s idea of a proper culmination for 
Peter's pilgrimage, something would have 
to be thought of that would serve the ends 
of justice and be at the same time merci 
ful to Wingate’s foolish friend. 

“What were you wondering?” Wingate 
asked. 

“Well, you know, I've got to take your 
word about this Peter Randle. I thought 
he was just about as joyful a companion 
for a gay evening as a hired pall-bearer. 
Tommy must have been awfully out of con- 
ceit with herself to waSte her time with 
him. But she did ask him to come to see 
her. And that gave me an idea. Why not 
let him go? And just to give a little point 
to his visit, you might tell him that Tommy 
is thinking of marrying Jack Salazar. Get 
the idea? If he wants to pull any of his 
Good Samaritan stuff, he’s got a chance that 
will beat the Red Cross a mile. Make him 
tell her the sad story of Josie Brant, and 
then wait to see what happens.” 

Wingate frowned. 

“Oh, I don't care what you do,” he said, 
“only don’t get me into it.” 

“All right. All I want you to do is to 
send your friend around here when he comes 
back from the Metropolitan Museum.” 

Wingate looked at her dubiously but 
agreed. | 





FTER Wingate had gone, Lola bent her | 
vi head thoughtfully, and then with a 
practical air picked up the telephone in- 
strument and got Tommy’s hotel. 

“Miss Keith’s apartment, please.... . 
Hello! Is that you, Tommy? This is 
ree Fine. How are you? Well, 
Tommy, you’ve made another conquest. 

Who? Wouldn't you like to know! 
A real one, this time—regular knock-down 
and drag him out. Fred Wingate’s friend 
Peter Randle. What did you do to him, 
Tommy? Tell him you were going to buy 
some of his pictures? He wants to come 
to see you.... You'd be what? Oh! 
Delighted! Well, there’s no accounting for 
tastes. But he is nice, Tommy, really. [| 
mean it. Little brother to the bowwows 
and all that sort of thing. He’s done noth- 
ing but talk about you. Thinks you're 


beautiful..... Yep. Sure he did—beau- 
tiful. And he’s an artist, too. Wants to 
paint you, I guess..... Do you mean | 
it? .... When can he come? Tonight, | 
just after dinner. All right, I'll tell him. | 
G'’by.” 


Lola lay back on the divan and laughed. 
Tommy Keith and Peter Randle! Fine 
third-act stuff: a tear for every laugh, a 
laugh for every tear! 

“I'd give a billion marks to listen behind 
a curtain,” she said to herself. 





The ensuing chapters 
of ‘Mad Marriage’”’ will 
bring some specially in- 
teresting episodes and 
reveal Mr. Gibbs at his 
best. Watch for them 
in our forthcoming 
February issue. 
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Cultured women know the power 
of nails to make or mar their ap- 
pearance. They know that well 
kept nails are perhaps the truest 
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—theoriginal Liquid Polish. 


Just a touch with the dainty Glazo 
brush is all that’s necessary to give 
your finger nails a beautiful polish 
and make them gleam like precious 
pearls—a soft, exquisite lustre that 
water will not mar and which will 
last a week. 


Glazo Remover Free with 
Every Package 


Glazo is the complete Liquid Polish. 
It comes with separate remover 
which not only insures better re- 
sults but prevents the waste that 
occurs when the Polish itself is used 
as a remover. 


Stop at your favorite toilet goods 
counter today and get the Glazo 
package. It will mean lovely nails 
always, with the minimum of exer- 
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MULHALL’S GREAT CATCH 
(Continued from page 54) 


Three minutes later he had scrambled his 
way to the factory roof, dropped through 
an open skylight, and was choking at the 
| side of Babe Rizzoli in a smoke-filled loft. 

“Been lookin’ for rope,” panted the Ser- 
geant. “Stairs are gone! Women at a win- 
dow just below us. .... Can’t get down. 
J: Got to get ’em up somehow. Hol- 
lerin’ like hell! Hear ’em?” 

Mulhall heard, and every nerve in his 
body tingled in response. There is nothing 
in all police experience so fraught with 
significance as the scream of a woman. It 
| will spin a patrolman in his tracks quicker 
than a pistol shot. His code is founded on 
the defense of the helpless. 

The two officers groped their way through 
black smoke over a heated floor. They 
| opened a window and leaned out. Directly 
below them a gray-haired forewoman was 
struggling with two terrified girls who 
seemed bent on leaping into the street. A 
white cap that covered the tresses of one 
of the girls was on fire. Wailing sirens and 
the deep clamor of gongs came from the 
street below. But clouds of black smoke 
were now rolling from the lower floors, 
screening from view of those in the street 
the women in the window and the two of- 
| Some just above. The girl in the burning 
cap bore a faint resemblance to Nora Mc- 
Carron. 

Mulhall whipped off his jacket, and un- 
buckled his cartridge belt. 

“Think you can hold me, Babe?” 

“Tf I can’t,” said Rizzoli, “I'll go over- 
board with you. Take the police grip now 
and hang on for your life!” 


EAD down and seven stories above the 

street, Mulhall was lowered out of the 
window, trusting only to Babe Rizzoli’s grip 
on his ankles. He grasped the nearest girl 
by the wrists, and then felt the skin being 
ripped from his shin-bones as Rizzoli drew 
him up over the window ledge. Again he 
went down, and again he brought up a 
terrified girl. There remained only the 
forewoman. This time he took the precau- 
tion of using his handcuffs, for his fingers 
were numb and he was dizzy from the rush 
of blood to his head. He snapped a steel 
bracelet on his own wrist and managed to 
lock the other half around the upraised 
wrist of the woman below him. It was 
| well he did so, for she fainted as soon as 
| he swung her from the ledge. The added 
| weight told on him; smoke and heat as- 
| 


sailed his lungs, and for an instant nothing 
held him to his prisoner save two inches of 
steel chain. For a moment he thought they 
were lost. Above him he heard the ago- 
nized groaning of Babe Rizzoli, as the strain- 
ing giant struggled with a weight greater 
than his own. Then, the training of the 


| police gym told its story. The “anchor 


man” of the Department, blue veins stand- 
ing out on his forehead, gave a final mighty 
heave, and won the tug of war with 
Death! 

Mulhall unlocked his cuffs, gathered an 


| unconscious form in his arms and followed 


his comrade, who was dragging the two 
girls toward the skylight. Rizzoli leaped 
and pulled himself up. One after another, 
Mulhall managed to lift the women within 
reach of the Sergeant’s arms. The heat was 
almost unbearable. 

“Go ahead!” shouted Mulhall. “On your 
way with ’ém, Babe. I'll get up!” 

Rizzoli made his way forward along the 
the roof, carrying one woman and piloting 
the others. His subordinate gathered him- 
self, jumped and caught the rim of the sky- 
light. He hung there a moment. ' Then the 
rotten frame gave way, and Joe Mulhall 
crashed backward. His head hit the corner 


of a packing case; a green light rocketed 
through his brain; and he felt himself drift- 
ing away dreamily on a silent outbound 
tide. 


T was the next day before Mulhall be- 

came aware of the presence of flowers, 
and by the same token knew that he must 
be dead. Any police officer would have 
come to that conclusion. Poppies, pale gold 
poppies, a mass of them almost within his 
reach! Now, what was it they stood for? 
Nora McCarron, of course! Oh, glory be 
‘sc God, he could hear her voice: 

“Joe, dear, please! Joe! It’s Nora!” 

That settled it, he was in heaven! No po- 
lice harness on his frame, no thunder of 
traffic in his ears, no damn firemen clutter- 
ing up the landscape. He chuckled as he 
realized that he'd hung it on Otto Nelson 
at last! 

Nora’s sweet voice again: 

“Look, Uncle Jim, his lips are moving! 
He’s trying to whisper something! What is 
it, Joe? This is Nora McCarron.” 

Mulhall’s eyes looked into the blue orbs 
of Con’s daughter. 

“Sweet—heart !” he whispered. 

Nora’s cheeks flamed. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, and looked away a moment. Fol- 
lowing the direction of her gaze, Mulhall be- 
came aware that he wasn’t in heaven after 
all. He was in the Emergency Hospital, 
and by his side stood the uniformed figure 
of Captain James W. Collins. Instinctively, 
Joe made an effort to salute his superior 
A great relief was reflected in the latter’s 
eyes, but his voice was quizzical as ever. 

“Easy now, easy—you damn’ glory- 
hound! Nothin’ wrong with you save a 
few burns, some barked shins and a bump 
on the head. You'll be reportin’ on again 
in a day or two. Well, Nora, I'll be going 
along. See that Joe don’t fall out of bed.” 

It was a golden opportunity for Joe, 
lying there all afternoon with one of Nora’s 
small hands imprisoned in his own. But 
speech was not his forte. He was content 
to bask in the blissful radiance of her pres- 
ence, and to listen, without interruption, to 
the musical murmur of her voice. 

“Now, Joe,” she told him finally, “I’ve 
simply got to get back to the office before 
dark. Try to go to sleep, and I'll be back 
in the morning.” 

When she had gone, he sent for the papers 
and propped himself up in bed. There was 
a chance that they might have used his 
photograph, the one taken for the annual 
edition of Douglas 20, the police journal. 
By golly, there it was! First page! But 
hold on—holy jumpin’ giraffes, what was 
this? 

Mulhall’s dazed eyes reread the head- 
lines: 

“Heroism features factory fire! Police 
rescue imperiled girls... .. Unconscious 
cop borne from burning roof by helmeted 
hero.” 

And then, alongside Mulhali’s picture, was 
the portrait of Lieutenant Otto Nelson, and 
below, a graphic sketch showing a fireman 
climbing out of a fiery well with an un- 
conscious officer slung over his shoulder. 

Mulhall’s shaking hands crumpled up the 
newspaper and flung it at the head of a 
startled nurse. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he shouted. “I don’t believe 
a word of it. I'd ‘a’ got out by myself, if 
he'd given me time. Anyway, I aint hurt, 
and I never was hurt! Nothin’ happened 
at all. Gimme my clothes. I’m goin’ right 
back on the job!” 

And up he got, resisting all authority, and 
cursing weakly as he pleaded for his 
“harness.” 

Days later, when he had recovered his 
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quanimity and to some extent his strength, | 


e paused at the headquarters of Chemica! 
fruck Number Five. From a comfortable seat 
n the sunshine, Lieutenant Nelson con- 
templated Officer Muthall. The latter hesi- 
ated, and then grinned sheepishly. 

“Well, Otto,” said he, “I'm not above ad- 
nittin’ that I hate your guts, but the rules 
yf the game call for me to acknowledge my 
debt. Mind puttin’ it there?” 

He held out a blistered hand, and Nelson 
rose to meet it. 

“It’s all right, Joe! You understand, of 
course, I was hoping all the time I'd have 
to drop you.” 

Mulhall nodded appreciatively. 
couldn't! 
it goes. 


“But you 


I'd have had to do the same thing. 
Well, see you again sometime.” 

“So long!” said Otto. 

The days passed, and the race tightened 
Gradually this affaire d’amour reached a 
point where it was officially recognized as 
involving the prestige of both departments 
Con McCarron, who did considerable busi- 
ness with the administration, grew uneasy 


“Now, look here, Nora,” he warned, 
“we're in the wrecking business, ‘tis true, 
but there’s such a thing as carrying our 


activities too far. Which is it going to be: 
the brave police officer, or the gallant fire- 


man? You can’t marry both.” 

Nora tossed her head. “This isn’t leap 
vear, Daddy.” 

“Meanin’?” said Con. 


“Neither one has asked me yet.” 

McCarron thoughtfully knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. “God knows,” he commented, 
“their actions are eloquent. I suppose each 
lad figures he isn’t worthy to be my son-in- 
law until he’s got a chief’s badge 
chest. Well, they’re right, damn ’em! Sit 
tight, Nora, and let ‘em fight it out. Mean- 
while, how did we make out on the bidding 
for the Danville School ?” 

“Lindstrum outbid us by three hundred,” 
said Nora. 

“He did? The thievin’ Swede! Darlin’, 
whatever you do, don’t marry a wrecker. 
There’s no such thing as friendship in the 
business !”” 


T this stage in the courtship of Nora 
~ McCarron fresh fuel was added to the 
fire of departmental rivalry by the approach 
of the annual winter ball-game. This was 
always staged in the Coast League grounds 
and with fitting ceremonies, and formed an 
occasion for a turnout by the entire city ad- 
ministration and a good portion of the base- 
ball-loving public. 

Captain Collins, despite his years, was a 
splendid first-baseman and a field manager 
of recognized ability. One week before the 
event, he pigeonholed less important mat- 
ters and concentrated his attention on the 
approaching contest. Five o'clock practice 
was the rule in the public playground near- 
est to the Mission Station. Though some 
of his men had been on duty for eight 
hours, and others had not yet got the sleep 
out of their eyes, the Peerless Leader of 
the Department showed them no mercy 

“On your toes, now! Heads up, every 
body! Go after every ball like it was a 
burglar. Catch it and hang on! If you let 
them firemen show us up again, your past 
records wont save you. Mulhall, 
next! See can you get under this one?” 

He hoisted a high fly into center field 
The wind carried the ball in the direction of 
the flower-beds, and Mulhall, sprinting, head 
up, for all he was worth, tripped over a 
wire and came down with a crash, flatten- 
ing himself out on a bed of peonies. He 
sprawled there with the breath knocked out 
of him until he heard the indignant bellow 
of his superior: 

“Off them flowers, 
under enough expense now! 


try it again!” 


you big bum! We're 


Tough luck—but that’s the way 4 


you're 


on his | 


Get up and | 
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Your teeth may be sound 
—how about your gums? 


T IS EASY enough to keep 

teeth clean. A few minutes’ 
care morning and night—that 
is all you need. 

But it is quite another thing 
to keep your gums firm and 
healthy. And it is to soft and 
unhealthy gums that dentists 
trace many tooth troubles. 


The soft food we eat and 
the hasty way we eat it deprive 
the gums of the rousing stim- 
ulation that coarser food and 
slower eating would give 
them. Consequently, tooth 
troubles, due to weakened 
gums, show a decided and 
alarming increase. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


Gums that are cheated of work and 
exercise grow soft, logy, congested. 
And when “pink toothbrush” ap- 
pears, you may be sure that worse 
troubles are on the way. 

The dental profession is awake to 
this situation. Many authorities now 
stress the fact that surface cleanliness 
of the teeth, alone, is not enough. 
Thousands of dentists have written 
to tell us how they combat soft and 
tender gums by the use of Ipana 


Tooth Paste. 
Massage is good for gums 


In stubborn cases many dentists pre- 
scribe a gum massage with I pana qfler 
the regular cleaning with Ipana and 


IPANA 


TOOTH _— 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


the brush. For Ipana contains ziratol, 
an antiseptic and hemostatic known 
and used by dentists throughout the 
country. The presence of ziratol 
makes Ipana an effective agent in 
strengthening soft gums and in keep- 
ing them firm and healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to be soft or to bleed, go 
to the drug store today and buy your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have 
finished using it you cannot fail to 
note the difference. You will be de- 
lighted with its fine, grit-free con- 
sistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 






Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 
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He obeyed orders, and for the next half- 
hour Captain Collins had no cause for com- 
plaint. Joe Mulhall galloped all over the 
field, making one hair-raising catch after an- 
other. His superior was impelled to com- 
pliment him. “’At’s the stuff, boy! This 
fellow Nelson aint going to get any home 
runs while you're playin’ center field.” 

Mulhall replied fervently: “Damn right, 
he aint!’ And Collins understood that the 
forthcoming game, so far as Joe was con- 
cerned, would be strictly a two-man contest. 

Collins put an arm around the shoulders 
of his subordinate. “Did Nora tell you she’s 
to be one of the program girls? Take my 
advice, Joe, and date her up for after the 
game. Do that before the other fellow 
beats you to it!” 

“You think it’s all right, Captain? You 
think we'll win?” 

“For that question,” said the Captain, “I 
ought to dismiss you from the Department. 
I'd do it, if it wasn’t for Nora. Of course 
we'll win! By the end of the first inning, 
them firemen will be turning in a general 
alarm! Take Nora home after the game. 
I was going to give you night duty, but I 
wont. This is your chance to win her 
Strike when the iron’s hot, lad! Pop the 
question! Girls can't resist a hero!” 

Mulhall saluted. “I'll do it, Captain 
Much obliged for the assignment.” 

In the days that remained to him the 
young patrolman pounded his beat for eight 
long hours, and then, at dusk, toiled still 
more valiantly for the honor of the force 
and the hand of Nora McCarron. It added 
nothing to his peace of mind to behold Lieu- 
tenant Nelson and the latter’s blue-shirted 
comrades practicing all day in front of their 
firehouse and under the very eyes of Con's 
daughter. There was no denying the ob- 
vious fact that the smoke-eaters were in 
grand condition. 

The great day came—a balmy California 
winter day, with a great crowd overflowing 
the ball park, with Nora McCarron heading 
a bevy of pretty program girls, with fire- 
men’s quartets and police bands, and exhibi- 
tion drills, and all the color and excitement 
that made such occasions memorable. Po- 
lice Chief O’Connor threw the first ball; 
Fire Chief Powell caught it; His Honor the 
Mayor decided it was a strike, and the of- 
ficial umpires then took charge. The game 
was on! 


AND now the winning play in the court- 
4 4% ship of Nora McCarron was developing, 
outside the boundaries of bluecoat duty, and 
Fate was preparing for its little joke. 

For the first time in ten years the police 
were winning the ball-game! No doubt about 
it, they were smearing the firemen all over 
the lot. Captain Collins and Joe Mulhall 
were leading the attack. Never was there 
seen such an exhibition of club-swinging 
since the night of the gas-house riots. Red- 
faced cops were running themselves dizzy, 
and the firemen were dazed by the extent 
of the conflagration. Three runs in the 
first inning five more in the third, seven in 
the fifth! Captain Collins came reeling to 
the bench, so exhausted he could hardly 
walk. Mulhall’s back was nearly broken. 
Corporal Barnes, pitching ace of the Depart- 
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ment, was pop-eyed from fatigue. He had 
just scored his second home run. 

“Warm up somebody else,” he pleaded. 
“IT wont be able to get the ball up to the 
plate next inning, ‘less you give me a tray. 
Better warm up a whole new team, or we're 
gone!" 

Alas, Jim Barnes had suggested a real 
danger. The police had performed—not 
wisely but too well! The firemen were in 
better condition than their opponents; more 
than that, they were accustomed to long- 
drawn-out struggles. Gradually the con- 
flagration was halted, and thenceforth the 
firemen moved forward to the attack. The 
tide of battle began to turn. 

“Hold ’em, boys!” implored Captain Col- 
lins. “Ten-run lead and only two innings 
to go! They can’t beat us now! Heads 
up, everybody, for the honor of the Force!” 

“Ducky” Smith of the Fire Department 
tripled in the eighth with the bags full and 
was nailed at the plate for the out that 
ended the inning. The firemen came to bat 
in the last half of the ninth, seven runs be- 
hind, but prepared to drive the tired police 
from the face of the earth. Luck, as usual, 
had gone into reverse gear. Every ball that 
was hit seemed to be endowed with the 
desperate ingenuity of a criminal fleeing 
from the law. Grounders twisted through 
police legs or struck pebbles and bounded 
over the heads of cursing cops. The crowd 
helped along the rally, eager to see the un- 
believable accomplished. What an inning! 
In vain Captain Collins halted the proceed- 
ings to substitute one pitcher after another, 
and call reserve infielders from the bench. 
What he needed was the shotgun squad. 
Gradually the score mounted and the climax 
of the game approached. Parker, at short 
for the police, leaped back-handed and pulled 
down a line drive. But the next two men 
walked, putting the tying and the winning 
runs on base. Then up came Lieutenant 
Otto Nelson, swinging three bats, and Joe 
Mulhall appreciated that his hour had come. 


HE last inning—the score 15 to 14! Two 

men on, and the game hinging on the 
next play. If he caught the ball, the game was 
over. At least, that’s how Joe Mulhall had 
it figured out, and who can blame him? It 
had been a long and confusing inning, and 
now here was the great moment just as he 
had pictured it. He had imagined the crowd 
carrying him off the field; he had visioned 
himself presenting the ball as a souvenir to 
Nora McCarron, and he had heard the music 
of her voice crying: “Oh, Joe, dear, it was 
simply wonderful!” 


Captain Collins’ voice came drifting from 


the infield: “Mind the throw, everybody! 
Mind the throw!” 

Now, what did the Captain mean by 
that? Joe Mulhall was not going to throw 
the ball; Joe was going tc catch it! And 
afterward no one was going io get it but 
Nora McCarron! There were two outs, 
weren't there? Or were there? For the 


briefest of moments a vague doubt assailed 
his tired mind. The next instant every con- 
sideration was banished by the sharp crack 
of a bat. Otto Nelson had caught one 
right on the nose! 

It sounded like an explosion! 
laws of likelihood it was a home run! 


By all the 
The 


crowd arose as one man! The air was 
black with firemen’s hats! Bedlam lasted 
five seconds and then was blanketed. 


Twenty thousand eyes were following a fly- 
ing figure in center field, who was running 
as no police officer had ever run before. 
With the crack of the bat, Mulhall had 
whirled and started for the fence. Love 


lightened his feet, and desperation lent him 
wings! 
blurred line of the oncoming ball. 
wind was holding it up. 
loomed the fence. 

“God help me!” he shouted. 


Over his shoulder he caught the 
The 
Ahead of him 


“Nora!” 


* hall. 
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And putting all his energies into the effort, 
he left the ground in a spinning leap, stabbed 
blindly with a huge bare paw, and felt the 
exquisite smack as his fingers closed upon 
the flying leather. The next instant he had 
smashed into the fence. Never was there 
seen such a catch in the history of the ball- 
park! 


PANIC of shy happiness seized Joe 
Mulhall. He was a hero at last, and 
the instinct came to run from his admirers. 
He waved the ball at the shrieking stands, 
shoved it into his hip pocket and darted 
through the open door of the clubhouse only 
fifteen feet away. He heard frenzied yells 
of “Joe! Joe!” but he thought they were 
cheering him. 
Into the dressing-room he staggered, over- 


come by the weight of his joy. The noise 
of the crowd was deafening. 
“Listen to ’em,” he jubilated. “Well, 


that’s one damn time the firemen don’t get 
the cheers!” 

There was a clatter of desperate cleats, and 
in burst Mike Foley, right fielder for the 
police. Michael was pop-eyed and purple. 
“The ball!” he shrieked. “The ball! You 
damn fool, gimme the ball!” 

He wrenched the sphere out of Mulhall’s 
back pocket and hurled it through the open 
window. The shortstop grabbed it and re- 
layed it home. But ‘alas, the damage had 
been done. The tying and the winning run 
had both scored after the catch was made, 
and the game was now over. A hundred 
yelling smoke-eaters were heading a parade 
of victory. 

For a minute the full force of the catas- 
trophe failed to penetrate the dazed facul- 
ties of Joe Mulhall. He stood there with 
his mouth open and his hands at his side. 
Gradually the color drained from his face. 
Awakening horror lighted his eyes. His 
tired comrades came trooping in. They said 
no word to him, but one and all flagged 
him down with both hands, and the gesture 
expressed more than words could convey. 
Official condemnation was intrusted to the 
picturesque vocabulary of Captain Collins, 
that most immaculate of men, who even- 
tually appeared in the doorway, with the 
sweat pouring down his dusty features and 
his socks hanging down around his ankles. 

“T thought there was two out!” whispered 
Mulhall. 

The yzray-haired apostle of the Mission 
Station appeared not to hear. He leaned 
against the wall for support, drew a deep 
breath and gave tongue: 

“You  blisterin’, boneheaded,  curse-a- 
nointed A. P. A.,” said he, “may you choke 
in the froth of your own spit! May the 
sun cook you, the wind cut you to ribbons 
and the fog turn your bones into water! 
May your corns swell, your shoes shrink, 
and the devil turn you into a caterpillar! 
May your eyes fall out, your heart bust, 
dogs dance on your grave and your soul 
burn in the bottomless pit of hell!” 

He paused for breath and further inspira- 
tion. Mulhall, sunk upon a bench in the 
far corner, was a study in hopeless misery. 
He raised dull eyes to his superior, and the 
latter saw that no further condemnation 
was necessary. The young patrolman was 
already in the abyss of humiliation. 


T was late at night, and once more Officer 

Joseph Patrick Mulhall was walking the 
building line of Sanchez Street, mechanically 
testing doorknobs, and half hoping that he’d 
have the luck to be bumped off like his 
predecessor, “Dutch” Schaefer, who had 
found a door unlocked, opened it, and re- 
ceived a bullet through his heart. But Fate 
had arranged a different finale for Joe Mul- 
He seemed to have encountered just 
such another lonely night as he had ex- 
perienced when he joined the force. A slight 
drizzle was falling, and the sidewalks were 
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deserted. He paused near the closed doors 
of the firehouse, and a stray cat, lonesome 
as himself, rubbed against a blue trouser 
leg. Misery loves company, and the young 
cop bent down to bestow a consoling pat 
on the damp morsel of fur. 

From this angle he became aware that a 
light was burning in the office of Con Mc- 
Carron. The shades were well drawn, but 
a thin horizontal beam showed above the 
sill. Police instinct penetrated the fog of 
his self-abasement. He tiptoed to the win- 
dow, peered in and caught a glimpse of an 
open safe, door swung wide and papers 
strewn on the floor. Then his ears caught 
something that stopped his heart and froze 
his blood—a low moan, the stifled sobbing 
of a girl! The door was ten feet away, 
and he made it in one bound. The lock 
gave under the smash of his shoulders, and 
he burst in like the bull that he was, one 
hand reaching for his gun. 

But Nora McCarron was quite alone. She 
had been sitting at her desk, head buried 
in her outstretched arms. As he crashed in, 
she sat up with a little scream and dabbed 
at her eyes with a crumpled kerchief. For 
a moment they stared at each other. 

“Nora darlin’!” he gasped. “You're not 
hurt ?” 

A rosebud mouth trembled, and blue eyes 
filled again. “But I am!” she faltered. “I 
am hurt, and you did it, Joe Mulhall. You 
promised to take me home after the game, 
and I waited and waited and waited!” 

“For me!” said Joe. “You waited for 
me? The bonehead that lost the game!” 

His dazed eyes took note of certain things. 
Fragments of a firemen’s calendar were 
strewn upon the floor. Otto Nelson’s shawl 
was nowhere in evidence, but on the pink 
blotter of Nora McCarron’s desk lay the 
explanation of the open safe—the faded and 


carefully pressed ghost of the poppy he had | 


given her on that first day! 

At the slow transfiguration of Joe Mul- 
hall, Nora lowered her head. “I wasn’t 
quite sure,” faltered Con’s daughter, “until 
this afternoon. Then, when it happened, 
and everybody was cheering for the firemen, 
I knew just where I wanted to be.” 

“You mean?” said Joe, holding out his 
arms. 

Nora nodded and slid from her stool. 

“But darlin’, I’m all shot to pieces. I’ve 
busted my reputation seven ways from the 
jack. As a hero, I’m a wreck. I’m a de- 
partmental ruin.” 

Nora put her nose against the middle 
brass button on his coat. “Never mind, 
Joe,” she comforted. “You mustn't forget, 
dear, I was brought up in the wreckin’ 
business !"” 


P the street came Police Captain Col- 
lins, cooled off by now, and just a little 
bit ashamed of himself. 

“After all,” he reflected, “it was a hell of 
a catch. He’s a fine police officer, and I 
had no business handing him the roust like 
that! He was probably thinkin’ of his girl, 
poor lad. Well, it looks like a double- 
headed defeat for the Police Department. 
Hello, what have we here?” 

Outlined in the open doorway of Con 
McCarron’s wrecking yard stood a young 
patrolman with both arms around a very 
pretty prisoner. The head of the Mission 
Station walked forward. 


“That you, Mulhall? What kind of po- | 


lice duty do you call that?” 


The young patrolman broke away and 


stood to attention. 

A glance from the eye of Nora McCarron 
confirmed the Captain’s surmise. Captain 
Collins’ shoulders began to twitch. His de- 
lighted chuckle expanded to a congratula- 
Take her 


tory: “Dismissed for the night! 
home, lad! Hooray for the Police Depart- 
ment: we gypped the smoke-eaters after 


all!” 
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“They've tripled your 
salary, dear” 


“T TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day 
for both of us when you sent in that 
I, C. S. coupon, You'd never be where you 
are to-day if you hadn’t decided to study 
in spare time just when 7: did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning pro- 
motions for thousands of men and bringing happiness 
to thousands of homes all over the world. In offices, 
shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. 
trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the 
heads of older men, past those whose only qualifica- 
tion is —* service, There is a job ahead of YOU. 
Some man going to be picked for it. The boss 
con't take pA He is going to choose a trained 
man with sound, practical knowledge of the work. 

os" busy right now and put yourself in line for 

romotion. You can do it in spare time in your 
= ome through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as thousands of other men and women 
have done. 


The first step they took was to mark and mail 
this coupon. Make your start the same way—and 
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| THIS LITTLE 


MODEL 


(Continued from page 63) 


hold up, and there are other Saturaay after- 
noons.” 

“Because it’s going to be the last,” she 
said redundantly. “I don’t intend to go on 
with this. I don’t want to be anyone’s hole- 
and-corner friend. I know I work for a liv- 
ing, and all that. I may only be an office 
girl; but I tell you, Jerome Henzel, I come 
of pretty good stock. My father was a 
teacher a long while before most of the pres- 
ent rich people of this city appeared on the 
scene at all, and my mother comes of a fine 
Eastern family. I have a lot of self-respect, 
and I don’t see why I should trail off with 
you like a cheap little sport. If you really 
liked me—” Her voice broke a little, and 
Jerome turned and saw unmistakable tears 
on her eyelashes. 

“You know I like you,” he broke in pain- 
fully. “You know I like you—” 

“Well, then why drive me along country 
roads? Am I good enough to meet your 
friends or not?” 

“Of course you are—but it doesn’t come 
about naturally. You can’t expect me to 
just walk in with you, Gwen. You know 
I can’t just go up the steps of some one’s 
house and drag you in.” 

“You could—” She stopped. “Well, that’s 
just why I’m not going out with you any 
more. It hurts my self-respect.” 

“Oh, Gwen! We've had such fun to- 
gether. You know how I feel. I've never 
liked anyone so much.” 

“Prove it,” she said sharply. 

“[ would if I could.” He meant, and 
she knew he meant, that he would do any- 
| thing short of taking her home as his prom- 
lised wife. “I’d do anything to please you. 
| Look here, Gwen. I tell you what: Come 
- |to the opening of the new hotel with me 
next week. Please! That'll show you what 
|I think of you. Everybody’ll be there.” 
| “You mean it?” She turned on him eyes 
so plaintive, so naive with delight, that he 
put his foot on the brake quickly and held 
that very desirable cheek against his. 

“Of course I mean it.” He was thinking 
hard. 

“Then you aren’t ashamed of me?” 

His pathetic, hungry, half-bewildered face 
took on taut lines. He was not Jerome Hen- 
zel’s son for nothing, and he didn’t mean to 
be stampeded. “I'll test it out there any- 
way,” he thought. 

She drew away, feeling the reservation in 
his mind. 

“Come,” he said, gayly, “let’s dash up to 
Wilmington and have a little supper at the 
Cosy Inn. Just as we did last week.” 

“I want to go home,” said Gwen. 





E left her, perforce, at a cheap frame 

house very far from the Henzel home, 
and she went slowly up the walk. Then her 
face lighted up, for a package lay on the 
old-fashioned hat-rack, and she saw with 
delight that it was addressed to her. Slip- 
ping her fingers through the string that 
held it, she went up the stairway quietly. 
Her stepmother, with whom she lived, was 
out. Before she came back, Gwen would 
have a chance to inspect this precious parcel 
by herself. It was a box of clothes from 
one of those relations whom she had bragged 
about to Jerome. If only it held a dress she 
could wear to the hotel opening! Cousin 
Helen was always generous when she re- 
membered to be. 

With eager, hurrying fingers, Gwen lifted 
the clothes out of their wrappings. Helen’s 
maid had packed them carefully. A flannel 
sport-dress that Helen had worn at Palm 
Beach no doubt—a Chinese negligee—white- 
silk skirts. If there only were a dinner 
dress! There was something in that last 
tissue paper layer. She shook it out. An 








old-fashioned lace evening gown. That was 
what it was. It was a full, queer-looking 
dress. Beautifully made , i 
were—but awiully old-fashioned. She turned 
it this way and that, and then inside the 
shoulder strap saw the label—Cachou— 
original.” 

Even Gwen, who had never had a Paris 
gown in her life, knew what “Cachou—orig- 
inal,’ meant. Despite her disappointment, 
she held it before her reverently, and her 
appreciation of it began to grow. If it 
was a model dress, she would wear it to the 
hotel opening. In such a gown—even iif it 
was old-fashioned—she’d feel the equal of 
anyone there. Perhaps she could make it 
over a little, and make it a little newer, 
more stylish. But as she held the dress be- 
fore her, she decided against that. She 
would wear it as it was. It was beautiful 
and a Paris model. Maybe when she wore 
it she would look like what she felt, a match 
for any Henzel on earth. Jerome would see 
that she was as good as his mother. She 
thought fiercely that he never, never, should 
kiss her again unless he came right out and 
asked her to marry him. She cared—why 
shouldn't he? If he hadn’t any money and 
she had, she wouldn’t be‘ashamed of him. 

Again she held the cream lace dress be- 
fore her and wondered if it would make Je- 
rome love her. Then, downstairs, the screen 
door shut sharply, and her stepmother’s 
voice called: “Gwen—if you’re home, why 
don’t you come down and help a little? 
Couldn’t you have started supper ?” 





RANKIE ATKINS snapped on her gloves 
and turned to the housemaid. “Did the 
Doctor telephone?” she asked. 

“He said he had an operation late this af- 
ternoon. It was important and an emer- 
gency.” The maid, who had had hospital 
training, spoke glibly. “He said he would 
be home when he could, but that he had 
calls to make after the operation, so it was 
uncertain.” 

“Very well,” said Frankie. “If he calls 
again, tell him I’m going shopping—then 
to the Racquet Club for bridge, and will 
dine there. He can pick me up there.” She 
started to open the door and hesitated. 
“Ves, tell him that. And tell Agnes that 
the Doctor is to have a specially good din- 
ner when he gets in—I'll leave it to her, but 
it’s to be good. Have mushroom soup.” 

She crossed the flagged driveway and pro- 
ceeded down the street while heavy women 
passing her in their cars nodded and told 
each other that Mrs. Dr. Atkins always 
walked for her health, she said—maybe she 
had other reasons. Then they turned again 
to look back at the extremely chic figure, 
black and trim as to silhouette, with the 
little hat of pressed white gardenias crushed 
down over tawny hair, and the gold-mesh 
bag swinging from her wrist. Frankie paid 
no attention to anyone. Some time ago she 
had stopped caring what people said about 
her. She pushed back the satin cuff at her 
wrist and noted that her watch said five 
minutes past four. She'd be just about 
right if she walked swiftly, and twenty 
minutes’ walk would be just what she 
needed to get the color fixed in her cheeks. 

Twenty minutes later she was in front of 
the public library, and there, as if by ac- 
cident, a man joined her. Frankie smiled 
at him. 

“Wasn’t I prompt?” she said. “I know 
to a minute how long it takes me to walk 
down here.” 

“You’re always prompt, and you look 
stunning,” said the tall man. “Where do 
we go from here?” 

“Let’s go sit on a bench in the park and 
lock at the swans.” 
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The leaves were drifting down in the 
park. They found a bench beside the little 
swan pond. 

“Isn't it pleasanter here than in your of- 
fice ?” 

“You know it is. It’s so pleasant that 
it’s making things rather difficult. It’s so 
pleasant that I never want the pleasantness 
to stop. If you knew how you invigorate 
me, Frankie!” 

“You didn’t need that.” 

“I never knew I did until you came 
around. I was pretty much content to get 
old, to be an ‘older man.’ But no one gave 
me a chance to get old decently. Every- 
one was pretending to be young. Then I 
saw you, not having to defy youth the way 
so many women are—but just being young, 
permanently young, because you can’t help 
it. It snatched a dozen years off my age, 
Frankie. I feel like an adventurer. I feel 
all sorts of ways that I have no right to feel.” 

“Why haven’t you the right to feel any 
way you want?” 

“Well—for one reason because I’m mar- 
ried. For another reason because you are.” 

“IT see,” said Frankie. “Well, maybe 
there’s a new philosophy about that too.” 

“Don’t you care for your husband?” 

She shrugged. “My husband spends all 
bis time sewing up people—sitting at bed- 
sides, counting pulses.” 

“It’s a noble work.” 

“I can’t share the nobility.” Frankie 
picked up a horse chestnut and threw it 
into the pool. “I w-at to be alive—all the 
time. I want some fun. So do you. So 
does everyone, Jeff.” 

“So do I,” said Jefferson Henzel. “You're 
right. Well—what do we do about it?” 

“I suppose we do things that will make us 
the talk of the town,” she laughed. “But 
I don’t care. I assure you that after the 
first minute of surprise my husband wont 
mind. He'll turn calmly to stitch some one 
else’s insides up.” 

She laughed up at him impishly. When 
she looked like that, Jefferson Henzel always 
felt queer unwelcome surges of feeling sweep 
over him. He did not like the way he felt 
—not at all. Yet it was delicious to know 
that he could feel so, that he too was not 
out of the running when it came to the fa- 
vor of women. He knew it all wasn’t right, 
of course. He knew he hau no business sit 
ting on park benches with young married 
women. Still—life being what it was, what 
was the difference? Wasn’t the whole world 
on a crazy hunt for youth? Why shouldn't 
he have his share at least in the quest? 

“Why glower at me?” asked Frankie. 

“Glower? I was wondering if I dared let 
myself feel what I ache to feel.” 

“Why not?” asked Frankie. She was ex- 
cited herself, eager to see how far this man 
could be made to go. It wasn’t caring— 
she knew that. But it was a good imita- 
tion of it, better than sitting alone in her 
house and waiting for her husband to finish 
carving up some one ani come home. She 
looked at Henzel. He was very good-look- 
ing—just gray enough to be distinguished, 
with the figure of a man who rode and 
golfed—and then he had a social distinction 
which was known all over the country as 
well as in his own city. As for his wife with 
her foolish attempts at youth, she was mak- 
ing herself absurd. That silly red dress 
with her dyed hair! 

“Let’s walk on,” suggested Henzel; and 
Frankie, guessing that he felt it safer, com- 
plied. 


HEY passed through the city streets, and 
people began to speak to them. Henzel’s 
manner became less intimate, more formal. 
“Have you any engagement?” he asked. 
“Must get to Madame Gratia’s before six. 
She closes then. I want a new frock for 
your hotel opening. It’s a gorgeous place— 
your hotel.” 


He looked across the street at the build- 
ing she was praising with the windows still 
shrouded, a gray-white palace of a hotel. 

“So you'll be at the opening?” 

“Wont you?” she asked. 

“T suppose so. I have to make a speech.” 

“You ought to. Didn’t you finance it?” 

“Oh, partly. I’m glad you're coming. I 
hope you like the whole thing. It’s been 
pleasantly decorated.” 

“T love hotels.” 

He spoke swiftly: 

“I'd like to show you a certain suite of 
rooms which they have put permanently at 
my disposal, in return for what they feel I 
have helped to do. Would you care to look 
them over?” 

“Would I? Of course I would.” 

“Tf I should offer them to you—once in a 
while—” He stopped and looked at her 
shyly, being no adept in such matters. 

Nor apparently was Frankie, in spite of 
what they said of her. Her face flamed, and 
her chin was held high, her tone deliberately 
nonchalant. 

“You might show them to me,” she 
“and let me decide.” 

“I'll show them to you on the opening 
night,” he said softly. ‘Frankie, dear—” 

“Here is where I go into Madame Gra- 
tia’s,’ interrupted Frankie. ‘“Good-by, Jeff 
I'll see you the night of the opening.” 

“The night of the opening.” 


said, 


RANKIE’S voice was still high and ex- 
cited as she greeted Madame Gratia. 
“Sadie,” she said, for Madame Gratia had 
been born Sadie Cohan, “I’ve got to have 
a new dress. I look like the devil in every- 
thing I’ve got. I'm sick of the scarlet-—and 
the black; and that orchid thing makes me 








look like a sick sunset; and the metal-cloth’s | 


like a snake charmer. Everything I have 
has the same old sleek lines. I’m tired of 
looking sleek. I want to look different. I 
want to change my whole style. Under- 
stand ?” 


“Ves.” Sadie made it clear that she un- | 
derstood. She was already standing beside 
one of her mysterious glass cases. 

“A rainbow dress from Churns.” She held 
it out. 

“No. It’s a débutante’s dress.” 

Sadie replaced it. 

“Metal-cloths—beads ?” 

“Beads are too old. You know I can't 


wear beads, Sadie.” 

“Try this green satin.” 

Frankie tried it. 
her way out of it, standing like an angry 
gamine in her short satin slip, scolding. 

“You ought to know I can’t wear a thing 
like that, Sadie. I’m not a motion-picture 
vamp. 
band will be jealous, and that’s some job.” 


Sadie offered turquoise velvet and was 
abused for her pains. 
“Your stock gets lower and lower. I shall 


But she almost stamped | 


I want to look lovely, so my hus- 


buy my clothes at Duke’s after this, Sadie.” | 


“Now, Mrs. Atkins, you don’t mean that,” 
said Sadie; “you let me think. You want 
something quite different? Wait.” 

Sadie went into her workroom and held 
a conference with one of her employees in 
which she made some definite and deroga- 
tory comments on Mrs. Atkins. The assist- 
ant murmured, “Sell her that frost from 
Cachou,” and Sadie brought a shrouded 
dress forth. 

“This little model is something I do not 
show everyone. A dress from Cachou—not 
the original, but so perfect a copy you 
couldn’t tell the difference. Isn’t it beau- 
tiful ?” 

She held the lengths of cream lace invit- 
ingly before her. 

“Tt’s—different,” said Frankie, “but isn’t 
it sort of old-maidish ?” 

“No indeed,” said Sadie; “it is restrained, 
but in such perfect taste! You have never 
had a dress like this, Mrs. Atkins. You 
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For an old, persistent trouble, a 
wonderful new cream—called 
Vauv! It is different from any- 
thing else you have ever used— 
in principle, action, result. 


Vauv stops shine instantly; 
takes away—in one application 
—every trace of that ugly, greasy 
look. Witha light dusting of pow- 
der it gives a lovely, natural finish 
that lasts for hours and hours. 


Vauv is absolutely harmless. It 
is actually an increasing benefit. 
Used regularly, it helps to cleanse 
clogged pores and reduce them to 
normal size. Just try it, yourself. 
Use it regularly every day for a 
week, and notice the difference! 


Send for sample today 
Ask for a tube of Vauv today at 
your drug or department store. 
Price soc. But if your dealer can- 
not supply you, just send us your 
name and address with §3c (regu- 
lar price plus postage) for a gener- 
ous, full-size tube. Or toc for a 
week's-trial sample tube. 


The Vauv Co. (for Jane Morgan) 
261 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 
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will look like a girl from the convent in 


“And act like one from Hollywood,” said 
Frankie. ‘“Well—let’s see what the thing 
looks like—on.” 


EROME HENZEL knocked on the door 
of his mother’s room. When he came in, 
she was lying on her chaise longue looking 
tired, as she often did, the picture of a 
faded and restored beauty 

“Going to the opening of Father’s little 
inn?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. It’s going to be pretty gor- 
geous. We’re dining a bunch of stockholders. 
Your father’s awfully interested in it. He 
seemed nervous tonight, and you'd really 
think that after all the things he’s handled, 
a hotel wouldn’t excite him much. I sup- 
pose it’s because it’s so public. The Henzels 
always did hate notoriety.” 

“Self-conscious,” said Jerome. He re- 
garded his mother grimly from his fine 
height. “Want to do something for me?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well, I want you to meet the girl I’m 
taking tonight.” 

“Aren't you dining with the Wade 
crowd ?” 

“Nope. I’ve got an extra special girl of 
my own. Now, don’t look like that. This 
is dead earnest. I think I’m going to marry 
her. You don’t know her. She's poor as 
a church-mouse, and she’s sweet and fine 
and good, and you're going to love her. I 
think—I'm sure of myself.” 

Mrs. Henzel sat bolt upright. 

“You haven't proposed to her?” 

“Well, no—but I’m going to. That is, 
I think Iam. That is, I want to see a few 
things tonight.” 

“Oh,” said his mother. She was coming 
back now, prepared to make a fight if nec- 
essary. 

“You mean you want to look the girl 
over and be sure—” 

“That’s not exactly it. I just mean—” 

“What's her name?” 

“Gwen Windermere. Her father used to 
be a professor at the university here. He 
died, and her mother had died before that. 
She lives with a stepmother, who’s a total 
loss.” 

“Oh, Jerome—” 

“You ought to be glad, Mother, that I 
haven't married the way some fellows do, 
without a word to anyone. You can bet I 
am thinking this over. I haven't decided. 
All I ask you to do is to keep an open mind 
and be nice to Gwen. Will you?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Henzel. “I'd iike to 
meet her.” 

Her son stooped and gave her a kiss. 

“Thank you, darling,” he said; “I'll have 
to run along now.” 

When he was gone, Mrs. Henzel put her 
head in her hands and thought. She was 
anxious to meet this girl, of course. She'd 
have to meet her. She wanted to over- 
power her, awe her, show her what a lady 
was. What was she wearing? No, the 
black satin wouldn't do. It was too tight, 
too naked-looking. She rang for her maid. 

“Hurry, Ellen. I want to dress. I want 
you to wash my hair and do it the old way 
—on top of my head.” 

“Wash it, Mrs. Henzel! But are you sure 
of the color?” 

“T want the color washed out,” said Mrs. 
Henzel decisively. “I want you to work fast. 
And I’m wearing the cream lace I got at 
Duke’s. You know—the one that came 
home the other day. Get that out.” 


we Jefferson Henzel waited for his 
wife in the lower hall, he was, indeed, 
quite nervous. His manner was even excited. 
Debonair he looked for his age, but worried 
and a little hollow-eyed. The hall, hung 
with Henzel portraits, seemed to disturb 
him. He sat down on an uncomfortable 
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chair and tried to read his paper. But it 
was hard to concentrate. Tossing it aside, 
he stood up and saw his wife coming down- 
stairs. His wife—only his first thought was 
that it couldn't be his wife. 

She was wearing a charming creation of 
cream lace that hung in soft dignity from 
her shoulder, a dress that concealed the 
spareness of her figure and made her an 
exquisite gentlew~man. And her hair was 
piled high on her head in the style of a 
Gainsborough lady, quantities of it, brown, 
delicately touched with gray. She looked 
older, yet strangely younger, and there was 
no strugyle in her face 

“Why, Sally,” said her husband, “how 
wonderful you look!” 

“T look old,” answered Sally. 

Jefferson Henzel stood gazing at her. She 
had stopped on the stairs to bear his scru- 
tiny 

“Never except once have I seen you more 
beautiful,” he said; and then suddenly as 
if he recalled something, changed his tone: 

“It’s extremely becoming, coiffure and all. 
We'll have to hurry.” 

“I'd like to tell you why I wore this 
dress,” Sally told him. 

“Do—when we get home. I want to think 
about—about my speech.” 

So they sat siently, side by side, in the 
limousine, and Jefferson Henzel felt very 
lonely. Here was Sally just what she ought 
to be, so lovely, so dignified, so charming. 
And he was acting like a scamp. Well, per- 
haps when he saw Frankie, the kick would 
come back. 

Mrs. Henzel was not thinking of her hus- 
band. That plunge was over. She was 
thinking about her boy and how she had 
failed him. She should have been closer to 
him. Tonight she must somehow show him 
that this girl he had picked up wasn’t what 
he wanted. She must do it deftly, by con- 
trast. 

The new hotel was already filling. No 
casual crowd of travelers was there tonight. 
All the city’s smart folk had gathered to test 
out the new establishment, backed by the 
Henzel fortune and honored by the city’s 
name. 

In the large dining-room, in the grill, in 
the orchid room, groups were already find- 
ing their tables. Mr. and Mrs. Henzel, tak- 
ing their places in the big room, scanned 
the crowd eagerly. Neither saw the person 
sought for. The music jangled; the waiters 
rushed to and fro. 


HE dinner was over. Rising at his chair, 

Mr. Henzel made his speech of welcome. 
He said he hoped this hotel would be of 
public service, that it would be a credit to 
the city in every way. He repeated that 
more firmly. In every way—and so on; but 
Mrs. Henzel was not looking. She was still 
searching the crowd for Jerome. He hadn't 
gone off and married the girl, had he? He 
had promised to bring her to his mother. If 
only Jefferson would stop talking! It was a 
good speech, but there was so much more 
important business waiting. 

She left the table quietly when the speech 
was over, and drifted through the other 
rooms. Suddenly she saw them, seated at 
a little table for two, oblivious of every- 
thing. The first thing she noticed was her 
boy’s blond head and strong shoulders, then 
the lifted face of the girl opposite him— 
her happy, violet eyes. Those violet eyes 
reminded her of something. Why, it was 
herself! Once she had looked like that. She 
crossed the floor, and they saw her coming 
and rose. Mrs. Henzel’s eyes swept over the 
girl and lingered in amazement. That dress! 
She looked down at her own. Of course, it 
didn’t look the same on her. On this girl 
the Cachou model was like a quaint p‘cture. 
But she was charming. And a girl who 
would choose such a gown must be, in all 
essentials, a lady. 
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“This is Gwen,” said Jerome. “And now 
we're very sure that we want to marry each 
ther. Isn’t she wonderful, Mother? Why, 
you can see for yourself there’s not a girl 
in the room can touch her!” 

Mrs. Henzel smiled at the daughter he of- 
fered her. 

“I’m glad,” she said, “—quite happy. 
How strange we should be wearing the same 
dress!” 

“Why, so we are!” 
love it—don’t you?” 

It was with new confidence that Sally 
Henzel looked for her husband. She had a 
strange feeling that she looked like that 
girl who was going to marry her son. While 
the exuberance was in her, she wanted to 
see her husband. They would make the boy 
happy and be happy together doing it. 
Frankie Atkins had gone out of her mind 
entirely. 

Some one said that he had been called to 
the telephone. Sally hunted for him among 
the array of new telephone-booths and 
heard his last words: 

“So you're not coming! 
quite all right. Quite aii right. Good-by.” 

He was glad some one wasn’t coming, 
thought Sally, idly. And he did look as if 
he cared for her when his eyes fell on her 
as he came out of the booth. He looked as 
if he was resting his eyes 

“Come,” she said, “and meet your new 
daughter-in-law. You know, Jeff, we're on 
the highroad to being grandparents. I rather 
like the sensation.” 


Gwen laughed. “I 


Oh, yes. It’s 


RANKIE turned from the telephone. Her 

face was blank, and somewhat sallow 
above the lace of her frock. It was hor- 
ribly lonesome in the house, for only the 
housemaid was in the kitchen, waiting for 
telephones. The Doctor was out, and she 
didn’t know when he was coming. She 
shrugged. Well, anyway, she was glad she 
hadn’t done it. Things were bad enough 
without that sort of thing. She might have 
been shocking, but until now she had never 
considered letting herself in for anything 
worse. 

She looked down with distaste and re- 
sentment at the laces spread around her. 
After all, it was the dress that had de- 
stroyed her nerve. When she had looked at 
herself in the mirror after she was ready to 
go out to join her gay party, it had been 
the dress that took the kick out of every- 
thing. Her usual imsouciance was gone, con- 
cealed in its loose, engaging folds. The rdéle 
of a girl out of a convent, which Madame 
Gratia had promised, didn’t suit her at all. 
She’d have no drive, no wit, no cleverness, 
no daring in such a dress. She looked as 
she had used to look when she was first 
married, and had been glad that she was 
going to be a doctor’s wife—had thought 
all sorts of folderol about the nobility of the 
are She knew better now. Nothing 
had worked out as she had thought it would. 
The Doctor had plenty of assistants and 
plenty of money since he'd gone into his 
specialty. What was there left for his wife 
to do except spend money and find other 
people to amuse her, since the. Doctor was 
never at home? 

She kicked at the full, unaccustomed skirt 
of her gown, and as her slipper caught in 
its network, dragged it out savagely. Hid- 
eous dress, to start all this thinking! 

At the sound of a key in the lock of the 
joor, she started up. It was the Doctor 
coming in. She heard his short, audible sigh 
is he shut the door and looked around, drop- 
ping his coat on the nearest chair, and com- 
ng into the drawing-room with a bundle of 
letters that had lain waiting for him. 

“Tired?” asked Frankie. 

“Yes,” he said tonelessly. “Lost a bad 
ase after four hours on it. I don’t quite 
know why it got me. But I thought I had 

geod chance to pull her through.” He 


“Why, Frankie, how beauti- 
All this for me, or are 


turned slowly. 
ful you are tonight! 
you going out?” 

“No—I'm not going out. 
this ghastly dress.” 

“Ghastly—why, I think it’s charming. It’s 
new, isn't it? Is that the last style?” 

He was trying to be interested, Frankie 
felt. She laughed. 

“You are all right when you're carving, 
Guy. But you certainly aren’t much on the 
outside of women. This isn’t a style. It’s 
a relic. I’m not going out, because I don’t 
want to be seen in it. It’s not my type of 
thing at all.” Underneath the imitation 
lightness of her tone, dreariness showed 
through. The Doctor looked at the smooth 
black head rising from its delicate chrysalis 
of lace. She seemed unusually childlike to- 
night. He thought suddenly that she must 
have a rather lonely time with all her gay- 
ety. Too bad there hadn’t been a child! 

“I don’t know much about styles,” he 
said, “but you look to me like a little girl 
going to her first party. They'll miss a/| 
treat if they don’t see you tonight. Better 
go along, Frankie.” 

She turned and stamped her foot at him. 

“I don’t want to go. I don’t want to go. 
What’s the idea of turning me out on the 
street? Can't I stay home if I want to?” 

“Why, Frankie—what’s the trouble?” 

She lapsed into silence 

“Nothing. Had your dinner, haven’t you? 
They didn’t expect you.” 

“I'll get a bite later at the club. 
out from the hospital.” 

“Nonsense. Josephine can get you some- 
thing just as well as not. She’d—no, that 
girl can’t cook, and the cook’s out. I'll get 
you something.” 

“Don't be silly, Frankie. Why go to all 
that bother? I’d a lot sooner you didn’t 
really I would.” 

“Would you really?” She drooped a lit- 
tle. “I never do anything, do I?” 

Dr. Atkins had been growing used to his 
wife in the last ten years. He now would 
have classified her roughly as a woman with 
a remarkable constitution, unfortunately 
childless, of a slightly nervous temperament. 
There were whole days on which she ceased 
to exist for him. There were other days 
when he was extremely alone, and now and 
then he had sought Frankie out, but the 
sight of her, immaculate, unrelaxed, always 
looking like a fashion mannikin, always gayly 
calling attention to some new idiosyncrasy 
of manner or dress, had driven him away | 
again. He couldn’t reconcile the things in | 
his mind, birth and death and worry, with | 
that. He couldn’t come from the world in 
which he lived, of grave science and skill, 
set about by suffering, into another world in 
which everyone took a pose, an attitude, 
calculated to display a hat at the best angle, 
or call attention to a red lining. 

But tonight there was something new 
about Frankie. Or was it something old? 
There was plaintiveness—and beauty—sweet- | 
ness and pathos. All this passed through 
the man’s mind in a composite flash. 

“You don’t really mean you want to get 
my dinner? And spend an evening with 
me?” 

“Well—not if you don’t want me.” 

“Want you!” said her husband. “Why, 
my darling Frankie, I always want you! / 
Only I don’t know quite how to tell you—” 

She checked his stumbling words with a 
soft hand over his mouth. 

“Then,” she promised, “I'll fry you some 
bacon and eggs.” 


I can’t go in 





I came 


’ 


O, after all, Cachou may have been right 
when he sought to remind the world, 
and particularly women, of the qualities 
which they had forgotten they possessed. 
For, as he had said to the publicity man, | 
“What does lace mean but gallantry in man | 
and allure in woman?” 
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Peing passed 
along trom 
one woman 
to another 


How. can | keep my skin from grow- 
ing old? How prevent blotches 
and blackheads? How avoid having 
enlarged pores? These are the questions 
being asked by the woman who realizes 
that much of her personal charm lies in 
a clear, youthful complexion. 





And the woman who has found the 
answer is eager to tell it. She has 
learned that the lower layers of the 
skin contain the active forces that real- 
ly determine its beauty ,and these must 
be kept functioning normally. To this 
end, she has adopted the daily use of 
Resinol Soap for her toilet and bath. 


Thousands of women are regularly 
using Resinol Soap because they rec- 
ognize it as primarily a toilet soap of 
the first degree. It does more than 
merely wash off surface accumulations. 
Its abundant, refreshing lather searches 
the pores—cleansing them of dust and 
germs—and gently stimulates the forces 
in the underlayers of the skin to re- 
newed activity. Thus it lessens the 
tendency to blotches, sallowness, clog- 
ged pores, etc. It’s daily protection 
that every skin needs. You will have 
it if you adopt Resinol Soap for your 
toilet and bath. 

Where blemishes are already present, 

apply a little Resinol Ointment and see 

how quickly it clears them away. This 
soothing, healing ointment is also unex- 
celled for the relief of itching, burning 
skin troubles, boils, chafings, scratches, 

etc. Your druggist sells the Resinol prod- 

ucts. No home should be without them. 


RESINOL 
SOA 





Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol Soap 
and Resinol Ointment. 


Name.--—------------ aoemeennne-oven 





Street 





City State 
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This Way to Peace 


= my] V ERY season of the year yields its opportunities 
Boy for intelligent, self-cultural travel. When it 
—V/|_ snows at home, flowers are blooming and fruit is 
Bae ripening under the tropical sun. And when 
we the heat of the city singes one’s hair, gay whisk- 
“J ers are freezing nicely somewhere in the north. 
Indeed, the habitual traveler is not only wise, but he is now 
always comfortable—north, east, south and west. He believes 
in seeing this world before the next! 
“Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 
The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail away; 
And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you why, 
You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and the white 
road and the sky!” 
So sang a young American—joyous minstrel of the open road. 
With a vision and a song in his heart he looked wistfully toward 
the hills. From there he beheld the pink-pearl mists of dawn, 
the amber glow of throbbing noon, cool velvet nights of laugh- 
ing stars. And he longed to know the living world beyond the 
fuss of fretful days. All he needed was “‘the sun for friend and 
for his guide a star.” 
We now go'round this world in a few days. What a pageant 
to the eye, the mind and heart! We rise above the little town 
of Squawdunk and become a vital, vibrant part of that ever-surg- 
ing and resurging tide called Mankind. And life begets a bigger, 
sweeter, nobler meaning when seen through the windows of 
the soul—that new life lens born of experience, travel and 
observation. 
This is a Magic Year in the sphere of travel. To many it is 
what is known as Holy Year, when hundreds of thousands of 
pious pilgrims wend their way to the sacred shrines of Europe. 
It comes but once in a quarter century and its worship continues 
throughout the year—beginning the day before Christmas, 1924. 
But every year isa magic year to the enlightened individual who 
has learned that neither to come nor to go means indolence and 
decay. Just now there is a tremendous travel movement the 
world over. The people of every clime and country want to 
see what kind of world they inhabit and how its beauties and 
its mysteries may be better understood. The human family is 
swarming everywhere. And the divine purpose behind this 
world impulse to meet mankind face to face is a world of 
stabler peace and richer glory than we have ever known. 





























































CONQUERING 
CONNIE 


(Continued from page 77) 
was grieved at Connie’s desertion and scorn- 
ful of her simple tastes in companions. As 
Dottie Carruthers put it at an assembly of 
fair women and brave men which did not 
include those notorious highbrows: 


THE 


“Honestly, Cleve, they're the worst I 
ever saw. If you don’t invite Luke, she 
wont come. And if you do get ’em to come 


to something, you'll find ’em off in the cor- 
ner gossiping about somebody that’s been 
dead a million years.” 

“A bad case, I'll say,” 
McClellan. 

“She studies just to be with him. Some 
Con-game! Any time I’d sink so low! I 
wouldn’t do that for the king of France.” 

“Better stick closer home, Dottie. France 
has nothing but a president. I saw him 


observed Cleveland 





myself last summer,” the traveled. Cleveland | 
| 


corrected. 
“He’s as homely as a mud fence, too.” | 
One hopes that Dottie was still talking 


about Luke. 
“You're right, at that, Gloria Swanson.” 
“A mean wallop,” said Dottie, whose 
young face was already a source of con- 
siderable trouble and expense to _ her. 
“You’ve got to hand it to ‘em, though.” 
Thus Dottie summed up the opinion of the 
younger set. “They get away with murder 
If I had an affair half as hot as that, my 
folks would call out the fire department.” 


UKE'S landlady, though without Dottie’s | 
cultural advantages, pronounced similar 
judgment to Connie herself while the dis- 
cussed young man was up in his eee | 
getting books. 


“Your beau’s a nice boy,” said Mrs. Al- 


ling. “It’s too bad he’s so plain. —Down, 
Jock! Connie doesn’t want you in her 


lap.” 

“TI don’t mind the dog, Little Buttercup. | 
Or Luke’s face, either, now I’m used to it.” 
Connie had long since discovered Mrs. Al- 
ling’s resemblance to the roly-poly, middle- 
aged seller of sweetmeats in “Pinafore,” and | 
Mrs. Alling loved the idea, especially as she | 
had once had a second cousin who had been | 
on the stage. 

“Believe me, Lukey can feed that face, 
too. You'll find out if you ever have to 
cook for him. There’s a boy that don’t 
quarrel with his victuals.” She lowered her 
voice at the sound of Luke’s impressive feet 
on the stairway. “I don’t believe the poor 
orphant ever had a square meal till he came 
here.” 

Jock now 





bounded out of Connie’s lap 
and wagged himself violently over toward 
the hall door. He was a wistful, unim- 
portant little dog, theoretically Scotch ter- 
rier, but in reality the product of a fine 
long line of melting-pots. He thoroughly 
approved of this boy-and-girl alliance and 
stuck as close to the i'l-assorted pair as 
permitted. Connie called him “a slanting 
dog,” because he never pointed quite in the 
direction that he was going. He could often 
be found acting as a doormat to the impres- 
sive Lambert residence, an advertisement to 
the passing world that the important Luke 
Witherspoon was within. 

Jock was a regular patron of that thor- 
oughfare which was privately known as 
“The Northwest Passage.” The young peo- 
ple had not been long in discovering that, 
geographically speaking, there was nothing 
between their respective homes but a couple 
of big back yards, some meaningless fences 
and an alley. It was a simple pleasure for 
Luke to knock off a couple of fence boards | 
at strategic points. Thus the seeker for | 
agreeable society could save a long journey | 
down the hill and around the old tannery. | 
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Jast Luxurious service to 


Californi 


LOS ANGELES - SAN DIEGO- SANTA BARBARA 
Commencing December 28th, 1924 


Golden State Limited 


A completely new, de luxe, all-Pull- 
man train. Most modern sleeping, 
observation, club and through din- 
ing cars; lounging room for ladies, 
maid and manicure, two baths, bar- 
ber and valet. 

Two Other Fast Daily Trains 


Coaches, tourist and standard sleepers, and din- 
ing cars. 

All trains leave Eastern terminals from Rock 
Island stations, and Westernterminals from South- 
ern Pacificstations—via GOLDEN STATE Route—the 
short, interesting, mild-weather, low-altitude route. 








Commodi:ous lounge 

room, dressing rooms, 

bath, manicure and 
maic 


For complete information, address office nearest to you 


Southem Pacific 


LINES 


New York... . - 165 Broadway 
. Southern Pacific Building 





we Chicago . 
geen pe ag El Paso - 206 North Oregon Street 
, and valet. Tele- Tucson - Score Building 


phones in terminals . Pacific Electric Building 


Los Angeles 

















Through dining cars, 

always ready to serve 

you meals of appetiz- 
ing variety 





from CHICAGO ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS ST.PAUL KANSAS CITY 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the 

ever blue Caribbean, on the 
Great White Fleet — Havana, a minia- 
ture Paris, set down in the palm 
groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the 
engineering wonders of the Canal 
Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint 
Guatemala, the century-old Colom- 
bian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for 
complete rest for mind and body, due 
to the high quality of service that 
has made Great White Fleet cruises 
famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more 
thoughtful, personal attention on a 
Great White Fleet Cruise than you 
can on any other trip—by land or sea. 
Everything that can contribute to 
your comfort from the carefully 
selected meals to delightful auto 
trips ashore is planned by experts. 
You are a Guest and with tactful care 
ships officers and shore representa- 
tives plan your itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains as a pleasant 
memory. 

This wonderful service is made pos- 
sible because it is constant. We do 
not hurriedly equip a ship for a cas- 
ual cruise to the tropics. Twice a 
week every week in the year Great 
White Fleet Ships sail from New York 
and New Orleans. You can plan 
your cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with 
ferry boat like regularity. 

We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “Caribbean Cruises” which 


ives you glimpses of the high quality of Great 
hite Fleet service. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1632, 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 


General Offices, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 








“Look at his necktie coming out in so- 
ciety!” said Connie, as Luke entered the 
boarding-house parlor. “He has no mother 
to guide him. You let him go around look- 
ing like,”—she poked the ambitious haber- 
dashery back into place,—‘like something 
Jock dragged out from under the laundry.” 

“You young uns!” Little Buttercup now 
delicately withdrew to the kitchen, where 
she was presently overheard telling the 
world in a throaty, nervous soprano that 
she was only a bird in a gilded cage. 

For a year these two half-baked citizens 
went through a series of antagonisms, vic- 
tories, defeats and compromises until it 
gradually became clear that they could not 
get along with or without each other—the 
fun-lover and the bookworm, the social crea- 
ture and the individualist, the dynamic 
Connie and the static Luke. 

“No use keeping this up,” said Connie one 
day when their temperamental weather was 
partly cloudy. “We don’t agree about any- 
thing. A person has to lead their own life.” 

“His,” corrected Luke. “The possessive 
pronoun follows the subject, which, in this 
case, is singular.” 

“That isn't the only thing that is singular 
around here.” Connie evidently referred to 
Luke’s astonishing habit of introducing 
grammar into the daily talks of life. 

And this, at another dark moment for 
the entente: 

“You're absolutely hopeless, Luke. You're 
nothing but an old-stick-in-the-mud. Why 
= we ever attracted to each other at 
all ?” 

Luke’s nose twinkled, and he quoted from 
Isaac Newton: 

“Every portion of matter in the universe 
attracts every other portion with a force 
varying directly as the product of the masses 
acted upon and inversely as the square of 
the distance between them.” 

“Of course, at the same time,” she said, 
“you're a good deal of a sweetie. Say it 
again, Luke.” 

She watched with serious wrinkles acros* 
her brow while Luke did his act. 

“I love to watch your features flop around 
when you use big words.” 


EXT day Connie brightened the science 

teacher’s drab life by rendering an exact 
statement of the law of gravitation. True, 
she didn’t know quite what it meant—but 
we can't have everything. 

Connie’s relation to Luke flopped around 
almest as amusingly as that young man’s 
features. The role of little sister didn’t last 
long. By spring, wher -hey spent much of 


| their Saturdays together gathering specimens 


for the botany and zodlogy classes, she was 
all for being his brother. Perfect frankness, 
perfect equality, no foolish chivalry, man- 
to-man business; each guy pays his own 
way, and nobody helps anybody else over 
fences. With her slim, boyish figure, her 
short hair, her golf jacket, knickers and 
cap, with her low-heeled shoes and her home- 
grown complexion, she gave an imitation of 
a boy that was quite convincing—to herself. 

“You'll always be perfectly frank with 
me, wont you, old pal?” she asked one day, 
when this disease was in a virulent stage. 
“Just like brothers!” They had been eat- 
ing their lunch in the woods, having Shake- 
speare with their bacon—a high-class literary 
jest. Presently they were spouting “Thana- 
topsis” and Gray’s “Elegy,” taking a little 
death and immortality with their hard- 
boiled eggs and having a beautiful time. 

“Yes, old man,” said Luke obediently. 

“You don't think I’m—you know— 
pretty, or any of that sort of junk?” She 
put this as one resenting a charge against 
her character. 

“No—not so very.” 

There was a trace of coolness in her reply: 

“That’s good. Because you’re no Valen- 
tino yourself.” 





BY the time they had reached their senior 
year, Connie and Luke had ironed out 
all the differences, swallowed all their failures 
and arrived at a fine working partnership. 
Connie had failed to make a dazzling social 
light out of the mountaineer, though she 
sometimes succeeded in dragging him out 
into company without, as she said, giving 
him gas. “A person would think you were 
a husband the way you hate to go out 
nights,” she declared to him one day. 

She taught him to dance and to play 
tennis and golf. At these diversions he be- 
gan as the undisputed cellar champion of 
Branchville, and he got worse as he went 
on. 

“You dance,” Dottie Carruthers once told 
him, “like a side-delivery hay rake.” 

Luke’s nose wrinkled up with reminiscent 
pleasure as he mumbled something. 

“What did you say?” 

“I said: ‘If Uncle Amos could only see 
me now!’” 

Undoubtedly this would all come under 
the head of highfalutin’ didoes. 

The book-loving Luke and the fun-loving 
Connie had achieved a highly esoteric society 
of two, organized for the purpose of ex- 
tracting joy out of life and learning. They 
ransacked the classics for foolishness; they 
went roaming around in the early morning 
of civilization looking for good jokes. Hand 
in hand they came chuckling down the halls 
of time. They let a little sunshine into the 
dark ages. They conceived a hilarious his- 
tory, a light-minded botany, a flippant phys- 
iology. They conversed in a _ laughing 
Latin, utterly grammarless, that must have 
kept that language turr:rg over in its grave. 
Their devotion to asironomy took them out 
in the great open spaces for many evenings 
and aroused the envy of Dottie Carruthers. 

“You’ve got your nerve,” she said. “If 
I went in for star-gazing, I'd be pinched.” 

“Pauvres pisces!” said Connie to her side- 
kick. Dottie did not know she was being 
called a poor fish; in fact, Cicero himself 
might have been puzzled by the phrase. 

“Do you really like all that junk?” 

“Tl tell the superambient cosmos!” said 
Luke. The universe was their private joke, 
but nothing in the whole silly business was 
as funny to them as the popular idea that 
they were sweethearts. They perished regu- 
larly from this exquisite jest. 

They used words with strictly private 
meanings—if any. Dottie’s mother, they 
agreed, was “swishy-swashy;” Dr. Webb 
they called “Garibaldi” for no better reason 
than that he was garrulous and bald; Hol- 
combe was invariably called “Buncombe,” 
and editor Beckwith had come to be “Becky 
Sharp.” The duty of disrespect toward 
elders was an important part of their credo 
in those uppish days. 

When they discovered the word “moron,” 
the young prigs decided to keep its meaning 
private. Connie tried out the word on 
Cleve McClellan at a party. 

“T think you're a perfect moron,” she 
said in her honeyest tones. 

“Thanking you fcr past favors,” replied 
that flattered young business man. 

“We must confer a moronorary degree on 
Cleve sometime,” said Luke. 

“Calorificus canus!” exclaimed Connie, in 
tribute to her partner's wit. 

“What's that wop talk mean?” asked 
Cleve. Luke explained: 

“That’s what the Romans said when they 


hae 


meant ‘Hot dog! 


HIS lofty comedy was taking place at 
a Friday night gathering at Dottie 
Carruthers’ house, an affair that was to have 
a strange termination. The Connie-Luke so- 
ciety had thus discussed the matter while 
bringing each other to the scene of gayety. 
“That plan for tonight, Camerado,” said 
Connie. “Do you like it?” 
“Ye—es.” 

















“Neither do I, but I think we'd better 
stick to the gang for once. People are talk- 
ing about us enough, as it is.’ 

“What's on your mind, Con?” 

“Old Plash was around today giving 
mother an earful about our hobnobbery. 
Mother was a good sport about it, of course, 
and shooed her out gently, but I think she’s 
a little worried.” 

“All right,” said Luke. “Let’s go through 
with it for your mother’s sake.” They 
laughed uproariously. 


T was funny when you came to think of 

it. At about nine o'clock, in accordance 
with the plot, somebody proposed that they 
all pile into two cars, for the purpose pro- 
vided, and go down to the movies. The 
Orpheum was not actually to enjoy their 
patronage, however. That pleasure was re- 
served for Reisner’s road-house, five miles 
down the river, a dancing place of low repu- 
tation, forbidden to the young and there- 
fore thought desirable. As they were 
swarming out of the house, Connie heard 
the familiar high-pitched voice: 

“Camerado.” 

“I give you my hand,” said Connie, suit- 
ing her action to Walt Whitman’s words. 

“I’ve got a splendiculous idea for that 
debate of ours. It’s a much better game 
than this one. Let’s cut this out and go 
over to the house.” 

“Hoi polloi!” said Connie, who used the 
only Greek words she knew as an exclama- 
fion of delight. ‘Lead me to it.” 

In the excitement and the darkness they 
made an unobserved get-away, and ten 
minutes later Little Buttercup was taking 
the red cover off the dining-room table 
for some of their high jinks. 

“I may get in bad for this,” said Connie. 
“But I don’t care.” 

“Must they know?” 

“Up to yet,” she made answer, “I've never 
done anything that I couldn’t write home 
about.” 

The senior literary societies, the Sappho 
and the Homer, had, as a masterpiece of 
wit, chosen Connie and Luke respectively to 
represent them in the annual debate. The 
subject was, “Resolved that women have 
had greater influence upon human affairs 
than men,” and together they were cooking 
up a mess of profound foolishness that 
would shake the culture trust to its founda- 
tions. Tonight they leaned their intellects 
together over Luke’s new notions, giggled 
over the great men and women of history 
and declared for the hundredth time: 

“This is gonta be good.” 

At eleven, Luke steered his camerado 
through the Northwest Passage from Luke- 
port to Connieland and delivered her over 
to her father. 

“Home nice and early,” said Mr. Lambert. 

Without breaking any confidences about 
the road-house party, the dutiful daughter 
explained their encyclopedic evening. 

“Well,” chuckled Father, “youth will have 
its fling.” 





“That’s all very well,’ Mother said later | 
upstairs, “but I don’t like to have them | 
talked about the way they are. I think we 


shall have to take steps.” 

But those steps were never taken. For 
Mr. Lambert was not one of those prom- 
inent citizens called out of bed at two 
o'clock to identify and remove certain 
young people caught in a raid of the Pro- 
hibition squad on Reisner’s place. Nor was 
he in that parade of citizens calling upon 
Beckwith the next day and begging that no 
names be mentioned. The Sentinel was de- 
cent about it; yet the whole town knew 
everything, including a lot that was not 
true. It was a scandal of the first magni- 
tude. 

“After this’—Connie’s little dad made 
Dempsey’-like gestures—‘‘anybody suggesting 
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ELS La /; GH - across the continent 
Chain Joerricc/ 








cA guest room is waiting for 
you at any hour, day and 
night, in any of these 
United Hotels: 


The Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 


The Benjamin Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Durant, Flint, Mich. 
The Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 
The Olympic, Seattle, Wash. 


The Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Penn-Harris 

Harrisburgh, Pa. 
The Portage, Akron, Ohio Trail. 
The Robert Treat, Newark, N. J. 
The Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Roosevelt, New York City 
The Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Stacy-Trent, Trenton, N. J. 
The Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
The Clifton, Niagara Falls, Can. 
King Edward, Toronto, Can. 
Prince Edward, Windsor, Can. 


The Mount Royal, 

Montreal, Can. 
Royal Connaught, 

Hamilton, Can. 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
The Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Admiral Beatty 
St. John, N. B. 
The Alexander Hamilton 
Paterson, N. J. 


AMERICAN HOTELS 
CORPORATION 
Directing the operation of the 
following hotels: 

The Colonial, Gardner, Mass. 
The Burritt, New Britain, Conn. 


The George Washington 
Winchester, Va. 
The Pontiac, Oswego, N. Y. 


The Troy, Troy, N.Y. 


and fifteen others under 
construction. 











Three New Magni 
added to this great chain 





ent Hotels 


ITH the opening of The Roosevelt 

in New York, The Benjamin Franklin 
in Philadelphia, and The Olympic in 
Seattle, ~The United Hotels Company of 
America now offers a chain of hotels 
across Canada and the United States from 
ocean to ocean—a veritable United Hotels 


Now in twenty-three important American 
and Canadian cities there are United 
Hotels. Each operated on those ideals of 
service to the travelling public, which have 
made this great hotel enterprise so success- 
ful... . They are twenty-three resting 
places for the traveller—twenty-three 
homes away from home—twenty-three 
places where he can always return, secure 
in the conviction that his every want will 
be attended to—promptly—and with 
pleasure. 

Every United Hotel, to be worthy of its 
name, must first and last be an agreeable 
“other home” for every man, woman 
and child who enters its portals. 
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UNITED HOTELS of cAmerica 











that Luke should be excluded from the | 


European Correspondent: U.N.I.T.I. (Unione Nazionale Industrie Touristiche Italiane). 
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A NEw, more delightful voyage to a wonderland that is 
“different.’ New signts, new scenes to stimulate interest—a 
bracing climate to benefit health and add zest to sightseeing. 
Here are cities thet surpass those of Europe in magnificence and 
thousands of miles of nature’s best offerings in scenic grandeur. 
Fortnightly sailings by the famous “V-Fleet.” Every vessel 
specially built for tropical voyaging. Perfect ventilation. Super- 
lative cuisine and service. very known device for the comfort 
of the passenger. Liberal stopovers. 
*S. S. Voltaire S. S. Vauban 
*S. S. Vandyck S. S. Vestris 
(*Newest and finest ships in the South American Service) 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
Calling northbound at Santos, Trinidad and Barbados. 
Tours round South America arranged. 
For Illustrated Booklet, Kates, Reservations, etc., apply Sanderson & 
Son, Inc,, agents, Koom 114, 42 Broadway, New York or any 
local steamship or tourist agents. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 








MEDITERRANEAN (Jan. 31) AROUND THE | 
WORLD (Jan. 30) NORWAY and 


MEDITERRANEAN (July 1) T T 
nable cruises by superb, specially chartered, new, oil-burning (; E I N {; 
Reasonal le rates yd shovels. drives guides, — 


© d 
unarders. 
etc. European stopovers. Longest experienced Manag: 


Expert staff. Limited s membership. 

SOUTH AMERICA. Small party leaves Jan. 22 

Please specify program desired. 

CLARK'S TOURS _- _ Times Bidg.. N. Y. 

Write THE RED Book MAGAZINE for School 

information. Be sure to state whether O [ | OF LIFE 
for my bs girl, age, location desired. Ad- 
dress Director, Department of Education. L ; h d 

83 West 42d Street New York City f you've an honest red- 
— — —_— ———— blooded longing for a bit of 
MAGAZINE, Art, Nature, adventure now and then, 
Mental and Physical nana here’s your chance to et 
Sits for the BODY BEauTi. a real kick out of life. 
Enthithanal Besckens | and How? In the pages of— 

photos of Ideal Human Propor- 
tions. nimals, birds, designs, 


cartoons, comics, etc, Art les- 
sons, criticisms, assignments, 
Inspiring articles and powns e l 1e 


* Nothing like it. Must be seen. Wil 
> help you gain health, wealth and happi- 


ness, Opportunity knocks now at your ® 
door, CUT THIS OUT send with $1, avgazine 
now for5 mo. trial sub. (no freesamples) 

K. or refund. 
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Lambert mansion will do so at his own 
risk.” 

The lucky partners chuckled over their 
narrow escape and dedicated themselves 
anew to the gods of high comedy. 


S their precious debate grew nearer, they 
4 borrowed the key to Mr. Lambert’s of- 
fice, copied their arguments on the type- 
writer, spouted them at each other, revised, 
corrected and laughed themselves weak. At 
these evening rehearsals their only audience 
was the calorificus canus, Jock, who lay by 
the stove and dozed through all this oratory 
and erudition. 

Erudition—that was the keynote of that 
amazing February night’s performance. The 
audience sat with frozen smiles of culture 
on their faces while Connie and Luke chased 
each other through history, set up arguments 
and knocked them down like tenpins. Never 
since the inception of the annual debate had 
anybody devoted half as much energy to 
the affair. It was the altitude record for 
culture in the B. H. S—though that isn’t 
saying much—an educational triumph. And 
Miss Plash was on the verge of tears! 

For through it all ran a bantering, derisive 
note; these lost souls had been reading the 
great satirists; they had been dipping into 
things not dreamed of in the philosophy of 
the Branchville High School. They endowed 
great figures of the past with feet of clay 
and kicked them over with a crash. When 
they were through, history was a mass of 
ruins, and the past had been slaughtered 
to make a holiday for the younger genera- 
tion. Miss Plash’s face was crimson with 
indignation; the Holcombe_ whiskers 
drooped in deep despair. 

The honorable judges, a retired grocer, 
the president of the woman’s club and the 
chairman of the school board (in private 
life a contractor and builder), put their 
puzzled heads together and committed popu- 
lar chivalry on the same basis that the lady 
wins the chariot race in the circus. The 
feminine literati gave a shrill yell ending 
“Sappho, Sappho, rah, rah, rah!” and every- 
body called it a day. 

“Did you see old Plash’s face?” asked 
Luke joyously as he was escorting his 
learned opponent home. 

“We certainly built a fire under Lizzie,” 
said his partner in academic crime. “Becky 
Sharp had a funny-looking lump on his 
forehead. How come?” 

“It swells up that way when he’s angry 
or excited. I saw it one day when the 
printer pied the type.” 

The next day the high school teacher 
solemnly informed Luke that he had for- 
feited her vote for the college scholarship. 
The debate outraged the great principle of 
the old school of pedagogy, that learning is 
synonymous with pain. 

“I never encountered such a sad example 
of misdirected energy,” she said. 

Mr. Holcombe was deeply resentful over 
the insult to his beloved past, and Beckwith 
damned the affair with faint praise as “re- 
flecting credit upon the participants, the so- 
cieties and the teachers.” 

“We should worry about college,” said 
Luke. “Becky will surely give me a job on 
the paper after graduation as he did last 
summer, and we'll go to school to each 
other.” 

“We'll roll our own education,” averred 
Connie joyously. 

“You and I against the dumbbell world.” 

Their mental photograph of themselves 
at that moment had elements of the Greeks 
at Marathon, Horatio at the Bridge, Damon 
and Pythias, Galileo and the boy who stood 
on the burning deck. 


UT the culture trust of Branchville was 
not through with them yet. It was Mr. 
Holcombe who broke the news to Luke af- 
ter commencement when diplomas had been 
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rolled up and put away, class pictures 
framed, and the sage advice of teachers and 
ministers forgotten. 

“I am happy to inform you,” said this 
ancient killjoy, “that despite all our grave 
disappointments, the committee has awarded 
you the scholarship to Olympia College. The 
fund will be sufficient to pay much of your 
expenses, and you can easily get remunera- 
tive employment for the rest.” 

l am very much surprised,” said Luke. 
“I was afraid I had forfeited your good 
opinion.” 

“Yes, yes, yes. So Miss Plash and I felt. 
But Mr. Beckwith finally won me over. He 
pointed out that certain—er—influences held 
you back here but—” 

“Are you paying me to leave my best 
friend? Then I wont accept the scholarship. 
Thank you just the same. I'd rather work 
on the paper and stay here.” 

“Don't decide hastily. Don’t make it -nec- 
essary that I recommend that your Uncle 
Amos send for you. And by all means talk 
it over with Mr. Beckwith.” 

“I found out later what he meant by 
that,” said Luke to his side-kick that night. 
“It’s a frame-up. Beckwith said he wouldn't 
aeed me after September.” 

“And if you still refuse, what happens?” 

“Uncle Amos happens.” 

The rocky, perpendicular farm in the 
Mishequa was holding out its horny hands 
to Luke. He was not yet of age; he was 
still in his uncle’s control. But Uncle Amos, 
thrifty soul, would not turn down a scholar- 
ship for him that was worth a thousand 


dollars or more. 
“Vy E’RE ina jam,” said Connie. “They’ve 
got us either way. Why couldn't they 
let vou keep on going to school to me?” Sud- 
denly she spoiled her tragic flight by laugh- 
ing at herself. “Listen to the flapper talk. 
A year or two ago, I'd have said Spinoza 
was some kind of cheese, and now I’m 
making a noise like a liberal education. Of 
course you'll take the scholarship and go to 
that bunk-factory.” Her voice broke a little. 
‘B-but you'll always be my friend, wont 
you ?” 

“T-F.,” said Luke. 

“T foozled that one.” 

“That’s newspaper for ‘Till forbid.’ Con- 
nie, why don’t you go to college yourself?” 

“Not a chance. We're terribly hard up 
now. No, I'll stay and keep the home fires 
burning. The Luconnie Giggle Company 
will go right on.” She made motions as of 
one painting a sign: “All kinds of snicker- 
ing done on short notice. Day or night.” 

“Gosh ding it!” said Luke, reverting to 
the speech of the hill country. 

“We've got to play ‘em where they lie, 
and laugh about it,” said the experienced 
golfer. “This one is in the r-rough.” In 
times of stress Connie always had trouble 
with her initial “r.” She couldn't make her 
“r’s” behave. “Let’s think of something. 
We're the original little village cut-ups—let’s 
make that a nice funny job—at the Sen- 
tinel.” 

“Funny! 
potatoes.” 

“Lookee here, Lukey. That rube talk of 
yours you get off sometimes—that hands 
everybody a laugh. Maybe Becky would 
let you do a little column like that. It 
might make a hit. Anyway, we'll have a 
good time while it lasts.” 

They evolved “Bert’s Eye View,” and 
together they produced some copy that re- 
flected a fresh rural point of view on 
Branchville affairs. It was well received, 
for the town that is built close to the soil 
thinks that country life is the world’s 
greatest joke. 

It was Connie who invented “The Hump.” 
Branchville’s Main Street climbed over a 
sizable hill, and the town’s business places 
clung to that thoroughfare at all altitudes. 


It’s about as funny as diggin’ 


In “Bert’s Eye View” this strange behavior 
of Main Street was called “The Hump,” 
which instantly became a part of local | 
language. 

In this and in many other little ways, | 
the girl’s gift for whimsical observation was 
of help to the rising young journalist. Once 
when they were. in a hurry to go about their | 
private affairs, she actually went with him 
into the dusty, rickety little shop and | 
banged out their stuff on the old office 
machine. She loved the inky, papery smell 
of journalism but she declined to repeat the | 
experiment. 

“Old Becky studied me as if I were a | 
favorite disease. There’s a guy I hate. His | 
hands are hung on wrong, anyway; the 
palms turn out toward the weather. His | 
fat fingers look like a quarter's worth of 
bananas.” 


HE summer’s journalism was a fine cli- 

max to their years of association, but 
it did not save Luke from the academic 
life. When September came, Mr. Beckwith 
scraped the bottom of the cash-drawer in 
final token of his esteem and sent the boy 
on his way. 

“You're the best I ever had—the only 
one who could spell or use the English 
language. But you need college more than 
I need you. Go to it.” 

So the last night came to Connie and 
Luke, as last nights will even in a world 
made for laughter. They pledged eternal 
fidelity to their ideals and agreed to ex- 
change delightful thoughts by mail. 

“You don’t necessarily have to stop your 
education,” Connie chuckled, “just because 
you are going to college.” 

When the evening was over, she went with 
him as far as the frontier of Connieland. 

“Camerado!” he said in parting. There 
didn’t seem to be anything left to say. 
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“T give you my hand. You've been such 
a good old side-kick, and never slushy or | 
anything. And now you're going away for 
quite a while. Wouldn't we be silly not to 
say good-by properly—jfor once?” 

Thereupon she said good-by properly for 
once, or to be strictly accurate, twice— 
warmly but swiftly—and ran for the house, 
leaving a slightly dazed young intellectual 
giant to fumble his way back on his last 
voyage through the Northwest Passage. 

After an hour of sleeplessness, Connie 
came to this conclusion: “Maybe it’s just 
as well. If this had gone on much longer, 
I might have learned to love that sweet old 
yap. And spoiled everything!” 





Morning found her with an empty feeling 
at the pit of her soul but quite in command 
of herself until, looking out the back win- 


dow, she saw Jock sitting down and gazing | 


hopefully at the house. 

“I must take him home,” she said un- 
steadily. “Mrs. Alling is probably lonely, 
anyway. I'll just run over and cheer her 


up.” 
When she appeared at Luke’s boarding- 
house, Little Buttercup burst into tears. 


The two ladies damply comforted each other | 
Then they locked up Jock, 


for a while. 
and Connie went back home. 

“And that’s that,” she said as she slammed 
the door upon her past. 


In the afternoon Connie went up on the | 
Hump to match some salmon-pink ribbon | 


for her mother at the New York Store and 
(this an afterthought in the front hall) “Oh, 
yes, get a bottle of taragon 
Walton’s.” 


“There is nothing so delicious,” said the | 


girl, “as salmon-pink ribbon with taragon 
vinegar.” Connie was herself again. 


= this journey she had arrayed herself 
somewhat more like the lilies of the field 
than the errand required. Put a bold face 
on it—that sort of thing—white gloves and 
splendiculous shoes. 


vinegar at 
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It was unfortunate that in her elegance 
she should have to bear the society of a 
slanting dog which was an advertisement of 
But there was Jock lying 
and in his delight at her 


whole northwest quarter of the compass. 

“Home, Jock!” She stamped a splendicu- 
lous foot. Jock fairly danced with joy at 
her delicious invitation to go out and take 
the air. 

“Not much influence with anybody 
more,” she thought. 

Cleve McClellan, however, seemed glad 
to see her down on Main Street, and she 
greeted him in the business man’s tongue— 
all things to all men. 

“Hello, Clevey, how do you like my over- 
head ?” 

“Fine, Connie. 


any 


Also your underfoot.” 
“Too cordial,” she warned herself as she 
started to climb the Hump. “With any 
encouragement he’d be harder to get rid of 
than Jock.” Still, after a decent interval, 
she might play around with Cleve a little 
and rest her towering intellect. “No! No, 


| Jock.” 


Jock made a joyous bound toward an 
open door. She recognized the place and 
tried to grab him. The dog eluded her, and 
she made a desperate gamble of a dive well 
inside the door. It failed—failed so com- 
pletely that Connie fell down upon one 
knee upon the dusty linoleum floor. She 
heard the asthmatic cough of the gas-engine, 
felt the throb of the building and had the 
thought that maybe old Becky was back in 
the press-room—all in the instant that an 
active young girl needs to fall down and 
scramble to her feet again. 

But no such luck. The editor was hurry- 
ing toward her, dropping papers in his 
eagerness to help her up and being too late 
to do anything but make futile gestures and 
spill sparks out of his corncob pipe. 

“Thank you, Mr. Beckwith. Moral sup- 
port, anyhow. I was after the dog.” 

“I’m glad you dropped in, Connie.” 

“ ‘Dropped in’ is accurate,” she agreed as 
she dusted off her skirt. 

“T want to talk to you,” 
with. “Wont you—” 

“Sit down?” Connie finished the phrase 
and lifted some trash from a chair. The 
editor gathered up his proofs, slammed them 
on a hook and shouted something in the 
barbaric language of the printer tribes. The 
hook disappeared upward on a string. 

Now, Mr. Beckwith was about the last 
person in the world that Connie cared to 
talk with today. But with all her annoy- 
ance, she felt herself taking pleasant little 
sniffs of printer’s ink while something in 
her spiritual insides vibrated to the rhythm 
of the press. 

“The dog is looking for Luke, I suppose. 
The poor thing is lonely.” 


pursued Beck- 


HE editor gallantly removed the pipe 
from his mouth. 

“You too, Connie?” 

Silence. She hadn’t come here to be cross- 
questioned. 

“There was a grand speller—Luke,” Mr. 
Beckwith said, “and a perfect grammarian. 
A fine young character, a good boy.” 

“That,” commented Connie, “sounds like 
an obituary.” 

“He’s dead to Branchville. We'll never 
lay eyes on him again, in any permanent 
way.” (A fat lot that old duffer knew about 
it!) “I'd hoped some day to get him onto 
the ropes here. For thirty years I’ve been 
wanting to get away for a couple of months 
to go to California. And every time I get 
a likely young chap, off he goes! Here I 
am all snowed up already, and there isn’t 
a single fellow in town I can ask to take his 
place.” 

“Well, you sent him away to college vour- 
self.” 
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“Yes—lI had sufficient reason for that.” 
Connie took a grip on her handbag—and 
her temper. “Laugh,” she commanded her- 
self. “He’s only a ridiculous old party.” 
The ridiculous old party drooled on: 
“This town has so few boys of ability 


that we have to import them from the | 


country. And then they don’t stay.” He 
waved his pipestem at the cars laboring up 
the Hump in second speed. “The State road 
giveth and the State road taketh away.” 

“A strong character for a boy,” said 
Connie. 

“IT don’t know that I’d say strong. Any- 
body could make him do anything, seems to 
me. 

“Anything he really wanted to do. I 
don’t call that weak.” 

“Don’t shoot. I only meant he wasn’t 
equipped with a self-starter. Maybe I’m 
wrong. You knew him better than any of 
us. I don’t know what you saw in Luke 


in the first place—not scenery, I’m sure; but | 


you certainly sat in and dealt yourself a 
hand. A very complete job.” 
“I don’t think,” said Connie, 
him any harm.” 
“That isn’t a strictly honest 


“that I did 


remark.” 





Connie clenched her teeth in the agony of | 


self-control. “Look here, girl—you may fool 
yourself but you can’t fool me. 


too much about this case!” 


= was mad clear through. Her 
anger jarred her loose from her tact, 
from her sense of humor. 

“All right then, Mr. Man, it isn’t an 
honest remark.” She turned her eyes upon him 
blazing with angry tears and let him have 
it like a charge from a shotgun. “If you're 
so crazy about the truth—this friendship 
was the finest thing that ever happened to 
either of us. We got more everlasting joy 
out of books and life and newspaper work 
than all you Plashes and Buncombes and 
Becky Sharps ever dreamed of, and we had 
the time of our lives, and anybody but a 
lot of doddering old dumbbells would have 
seen it. Where is that damn dog?” 

Mr. Beckwith sprang from his chair and 
advanced toward her, his hands hanging in 
that absurd, twisted way. As he came, 
Connie saw the round lump swelling out 
on his forehead as she had seen it on the 
night of the great debate. He looked as if 
hé were going to throttle her. 

“That’s all I need to know about you, 
young lady. 
done for Luke, but I had to find out what 
it had done for you.” He crushed her 
clenched fists in his big inky paws and 
swung her around. “You see that hook over 
there ?” 

“I see nothing but a dirty r-rag.” 
was the aftermath of her rage. 

“That’s the office towel. Beyond that— | 
in the wall—that’s Luke’s nail. 
where you will park that pretty bonnet. 
You are to report and business manage and 
run the address-paster. Steal things from 
the exchanges and kiss the subscribers and 
worship the advertisers. You'll boss us and 
reform us and light us all up like an Italian 
festa, and take fifteen dollars out of the 
till every Saturday night, if you can find 
that much.” 

“Hoi polloi!” The words oozed out like 
the air from a punctured tire. 

He pointed a bananalike finger at his new 
employee. 

“You have nerve and personality and in- 
telligence and a sense of humor, and you 
love to poke that charming little nose inte 
other people’s business, and you know a 
little of everything and not much of any- 
thing—you’re a newspaper bird; that’s what 
you are!” 

“II never imagined you felt this way 
about me. I shouldn’t have—” 

“Think I’d make pretty speeches to you 
while that cave-dweller was still in town? 


This 


I know | 





I knew what this thing had | 


That’s | 


| or 


' 
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Did I want my old block knocked off? Hey, 
Dominick !” 

The door opened, letting in an increased 
hullabaloo from the press-room, and a 
youth with dirty face and arms and big, 
brown, beautiful Italian eyes. 

“This is our new boss, Miss Connie.” 
The boy took one look and was stricken 
dumb. “Clean up a desk for her. Do 
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everything she tells you to do, and do it 
quick. She’s a bearcat, and she eats wops 
alive. She’s going to be here forever, be- 
ginning—” His ‘eyes looked inquiringly, 
almost pathetically, at the girl. Within her 
silly white gloves her fingers itched to get 
at this unholy mess of an office. 

“R-right away, Mr. Beckwith. T. F.” 

“Attaboy, Connie!” 


I XCESS BAGGAGE 
(Continued from page 43) 


“Warm as toast,” her voice sang happily. 

“Sure you're not afraid to stay here 
alone ?” 

Even in the dark she knew how handsome 
he was, how solicitous his eyes were. She 
gave him a little push. “Get along with 
you, And hurry back.” 

While he was gone, she huddled in the 
rugs and savored her new emotions. She 
was tremendously happy, and yet she was 
troubled, too. To let herself feel as she was 
beginning to feel about Mortie, seemed like 
treachery to the paper, which demanded all 
of her. But why need it be treachery? 
Together she and Mortie could serve the 
paper even better. She could help Mortie; 
she could make a real newspaper man out 
of him. Together—together— 


HE heard his returning footsteps, and her 
heart turned over. How gay and strong 
and promising he was! 

“The warden says to get down there in 
a hurry,” Mortie whispered. “And don’t 
speak, once you're inside the door. The 
woman’s lawyer is always pussyfooting 
around, ready to sandbag anyone that tries 
to get near her.” 

They stumbled through the darkness down 
a silent street to a door in a high blank 
wall. Four low taps, and it swung open. 
Silently they followed a tiptoeing man across 
a courtyard and into a dark room, the ward- 
en’s kitchen. It smelled of coffee, and out 
of the blackness a red gleam came from the 
coal range. Their guide opened another 
door, and the inevitable jail smell smote their 
nostrils. 

At this smell Molly’s throat closed tight. 
She recalled that the woman she was to be 
alone with in the dark was a murderess. 

She reached out her hand and clutched 
for Mortie’s coat. They were feeling their 
way up a winding steel stair. They crept 
down a reeking corridor. And they came 
to a door. 

“Mortie,” she whispered, “you'll be right 
here, wont you? You'll open the instant I 
knock? Mortie—” 

Their guide seized her arm and pushed her 
toward the opening door. Her eyes strained 
back through the dark. “Mortie, you'll let 
me out,” she added nervously, “as soon as 
I knock three times—” 

The door closed behind her with a muffled 
click. She stood with her back against it 
Through a tiny grating above her head 
flowed a pale river of light from a pin-point 
of gas-jet in the corridor. Then abruptly 
this illumination was gone. The warden 
had closed the grating. 

She had a flash-lamp in her hand, but she 
was afraid to use it. If only she could guess 
at what she would see in that cell when she 
turned it on! She shut her teeth and 
prayed: “Mortie’s out there. You can do 
it—go on, Molly Shannon.” 

She turned on the flash. It gave out a 
faint radiance. In one corner she made out 
a cot, a heap under a gray blanket, the pale 
oval of a face. She began to shake. The 
woman was asleep, and she would have to 
wake her. For an instant of panic she 
turned back to the door to call the warden. 
But she caught back her hand, remembering 
her pride and the paper. As for Mortie— 


never, never would she let Mortie know she 
was afraid. 

Quickly she stepped across the floor, 
forced her hand to touch the woman’s shoul- 
der. “Mrs. Strang! Mrs. Strang, don’t be 
frightened. I only want to talk to you.” 

It would have been less dreadful had the 
woman started up with a shriek. Instead 
she came out slowly from under her blanket 
like something frozen to sluggishness by hor- 
ror. Molly Shannon bent over her, mur- 
muring. She took the woman’s icy hand 
and felt it slowly curl around her own. She 
put a hand under Mrs. Strang’s shoulders 
and lifted her up. The woman leaned back 
against the wall, swaddled in a_ blanket, 
dumb. 

Her hands lay against the dingy blanket, 
and as Molly looked at them, they seemed 
to her unbearable. Misshapen, roughened, 
with worn-down nails—the speaking hands 
of a woman who had for years scrubbed 
other persons’ floors, washed other persons’ 
clothes. Deep pity gathered in Molly Shan- 
non’s eyes. 

The woman stared incredulously at this 
pity. Then with a shudder, with a long 
sigh, her head went down into her hands. 
“I've gotta talk, I’ve gotta talk to some- 
body,” she moaned. 

Molly Shannon snapped off her light. She 
sat down on the cot. She was a newspaper 
woman now, pity put behind her. Mrs. 
Strang began in a monotonous half-voice a 
stark recital. The words fell over one an- 
other, words like the dark—fetid and air- 
less: the woman’s draggled past. Then 
they began to glow. She was talking about 
her daughter, whose coming had been like 
a miracle happening to her. 

“T worked my fingers to the bone. I was 
glad to, to keep her from knowing about 
me. I brought her up as good as any girl 
in this town I always kept her little 
skirts and her little gingham dresses so clean. 

I thought she would marry some 
nice, decent fellow when she was old enough. 
‘ I kept her strict But I got 
rheumatism, and sometimes she had to take 
home the washings Then this man 
Hart saw her She passed his house 
—only twice, it was. But the third time it 
happened—” 


HE words stopped. Molly could not see, 

but she could feel the woman turning 
toward her with a rustling excitement. “Look 
here, I'll tell you the truth of what hap- 
pened,” Mrs. Strang whispered. “Did you 
ever hear a voice—I mean a voice from 
nowhere ?” 

“No,” returned Molly faintly. She could 
feel the flesh at the back of her neck creep 
at the subtle difference that had come into 
the woman’s tone. 

“Ah, I have! It come the first time that 
night. It said to me: ‘You go up there and 
see why she don’t come home.’ I went; I 
crawled part the way. I looked in at a 
window. And my voice said: ‘You see? 
She’s goin’ just like you went.’” 

“Yes? Yes?” whispered Molly. 

“Then I made a little noise outside, and 
Hart pushed my girl out the door, scared. 
I waited till she went toward home. Then 
my voice told me where there was a hatchet, 
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and to set down in the bushes and wait. 
And pretty soon it give me the signal to 
get up and go into the house... . . I come 
up behind him The hatchet was 
good and sharp—”’ 


OLLY stood up suddenly. She could 

bear no more. She had her story now. 
She had what Dibley wanted—the motive. 
With part of her brain she was already 
forming phrases that would spring out from 
the front page. 

But with another part of her mind she 
was afraid. When she rose, the woman rose 
too and moved close beside her across the 
dark cell. Her whisperings beat like bats’ 
wings about them. The conviction took 
shape in Molly Shannon’s mind that the 
woman was mad. She put out a shaking 
hand and felt for the door. But she had 
evidently mistaken her direction, for her 
fingers touched a damp blank wall. Then 
she remembered that she had laid her flash- 
light down upon the cot. She felt her way 
back and groped among the folds of the 
blanket. 

“Steady, now, Molly,” she said to herself. 
“Mortie’s just outside. There—” Her fin- 
gers touched the cold nickel of the flash. 
‘Now you're all right. Now for the door.” 

Again muffling the light so that no ray 
could betray her presence through the win- 
dow, she moved toward the door. Cau- 
tiously she gave the signal to be released, 
three light thuds with the side of her hand. 
There was no response, no sound from the 
other side of the door. The woman pressed 
close against her, taking up again her ter- 
rible story. “And then the voice says to 
me— 

Molly Shannon gave three sharper blows 
upon the door. She had to restrain herself 
with an effort from making more noise than 
was necessary, for now she was trembling. 
She reached up and beat lightly upon the 
closed grating. No answering sound or 
movement. Sh. put her mouth close to 
the crack of the door and called softly: 
“Mortie! Mortie, let me out.” 

At the sound of these words, the woman 
suddenly grasped her arm. “Don’t you call 
anyone in here!” she cried startlingly. 

“S-sh! I wont call him in. Honestly, I 
wont, if you'll go sit down on your cot.” 

The woman released her arm, and moved 
away a step or two. But her presence could 
be felt through the dark, her uneven breath- 
ing could be heard. And her silence was 
worse than her whisperings had been. 

Suddenly in spite of herself Molly began 
to beat upon the door, at first cautiously, 
then when no answer came, with growing 
panic. There was something unbearably 
sinister in that fetid and crouching silence 
behind her. 

She still had control of herself; she could 
still think: “Mortie’s there. He just doesn’t 
hear. I mustn’t make too much noise or 
they'll hear me outside in the street.” 

But then it was that Mrs. Strang began 
to tiptoe nearer. And with dreadful ab- 
ruptness she laughed—an uncanny, jubilant, 
threatening sound! It was like a blow out 
of the dark. Molly shrank against the door, 
every nerve in her body-_jumping. And 
suddenly the woman, without warning, 
pounced, seizing her shoulder. 


TTERLY panic-stricken now, Molly 
Shannon twisted out of the woman’s 
grasp and threw herself upon the door. She 


pounded upon it wildly with her fists, she , 


reached up and beat upon the closed slide. 
She screamed: “Mortie! Mortie! Let me out.” 

An instant of silence, and then a clatter 
of footsteps pounding in haste up the iron 
stair, voices speaking angrily. The door 
was opened so abruptly that she fell for- 
ward into the corridor. 

“Who the devil are you?” a voice de- 
manded. 


As she recovered herself, she saw that | 
one of the men before her looked like an | 
official, and the other—the small, iron-gray, | 
angry one—intuition told her was Mrs. 
Strang’s lawyer. And where was Mortie? 

“I’m Molly Shannon, of the Telegram,” 
she quavered. 

The face of the smaller man was white 
with fury. He jerked his head toward the 
closed door of the cell. “Did she talk?” 
he demanded. 

Molly nodded, her eyes slipping past the 
two men to the stairs. Where was Mortie; 
what had happened? 

The lawyer shook a finger in her face. 
“So you thought you could double-cross us 
all, did you? Well,"T'll show you a trick or 
two, myself. Warden, where's the nearest 
telephone ?” 

Molly Shannon knew defeat when she saw 
it. It was with a sense of desolation that 
she followed the two down a side corridor 
and heard the lawyer speak over the tele- 
phone, asking for the Cafion House and 
Sawyer—Sawyer of the Mercury, her best- 
hated rival. 

“Sawyer? This is Murdock. I’m ready 
now to give you Mrs. Strang’s own story. 
Round up the other reporters and bring 
them over to the jail at once.” 

He slammed up the receiver and turned 
grimly upon Molly Shannon. “Now, then, 
young woman, where’s your scoop, eh?” 


SHADOW bobbed along the white- 

washed wall of the main corridor. It 
tiptoed, paused in bewilderment at the 
sound of the lawyer’s voice. Molly stepped 
out and confronted her aide, Mortie. 

“Why didn’t you let me out when I sig- 
naled ?” 

“Why, I—I—” 

“You left your post? 
were white. 

“Why, you see—it was darned cold—I 
thought you would be in there at least 
twenty minutes. I—I—” 

“Yes? You—what?” 

“Well, you see, I went—darn it all, Molly, 


Why?” Her lips 





don’t look at me like that! I only went 
down to the kitchen for a—for a cup of 
coffee.” 

Molly Shannon stared at him as if she | 
could not believe her ears. Then she seemed | 
to grow as tall as his shadow that stretched | 
up the wall. Her blue eyes beat down upon | 
him with a furious scorn. 

“You—threw—down—the 
cup of coffee?” 

“Aw, Molly—dea r—listen. 
think—” 

He put a hand on her arm. She shook 
it off. It was as if a mountain-climber 
threw away a piece of luggage that impeded 
his stride. 

“You’re—no—good. You'll never make a | 
newspaper man, Mortie.” 

She pronounced the words like a doom, 
like a shovelful of earth upon his career. | 
He began to bluster. What was she making | 
such a fuss about? “Listen, Molly—you 
aren't going to let this little slip make a 
difference between us, are you?” 

She considered this for no more than an 
instant. But in that instant she saw that 
she was being offered a choice between 
Mortie and a job. Ah, and what a job! 
Her paper, her splendid, adventurous paper! 
Dibley, all the boys who believed in her, 
Sawyer of the Mercury—her gay rival, all 
the brisk chances and changes of her days. 

She looked up at him. Pity for him, and 
a little pity for herself too, was in her eyes. 
“Mortie, a man that can throw down his 
paper isn’t good enough for me,” she said. 

Then she lifted one hand in an obliterating 
gesture. “So, that’s out.” 

Winking back two weak and womanish 
tears, she squared her shoulders and went 
on down the stairs, alone and lictht, without 


paper—for a 


I didn’t 





excess baggage, toward a famous future. 
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remain hard-of-hearing. 
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10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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ten people have it, to a greater or lesser 
degree. But the wrong comes in accepting 
its discomfort and doing nothing about it, 
when Science provides the means to good 
hearing at trifling cost. 

he expense no longer justifies neglect. 
The price of relief is now within reach of all. 

A new and tiny device offers the most 
effective hearing aid Science has yet pro- 
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ANYONE CAN AFFORD IT. 

The device is no experiment. It is the 
new and greater model of the famous 
ACOUSTICON —recognized for coy 
years by leading physicians and ear special- 
ists as the world’s finest hearing aid. It bas 
brought good hearing to nearly half a 
million deaf folks. 

THE ACOUSTICON is almost uncanny 
in its marvelous duplication of the func- 
tions of the normal ear. Does nature’s 
work at nature's best. Enables deaf to 
hear most subdued conversation or music, 
not only distinctly, but with all the true 
tone values. 

We can't describe it without seeming to over- 
state. So we want youto proveitout yourself, by 
trying it ten days at our expense. No obligation 
to you. Nothing to pay whatever. 

IfTHE ACOUSTICON doesn't prove itself in- 
dispensable in one week's time, we takeit back 
and pay all carrying charges both ways. You 
are notoutapenny. Simplysend yournameand 
address to THE DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, 1304 Candler Bldg., 20 West 
42nd Street, New York City ney non tly ar. 
gemeptocentrontewensertan AC USTICON 
for 10 days’ free trial, every prepaid. 
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The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 
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due to— 
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PAUL VON 
BOECKMANN 


Author of “Nerve 
Force’’and various 
other books on 
Health, Psychotogy, 
Breathing, Hygiene 
and kindred sub- 
jects, many of 
which have been 
translated into for- 
eign languages, 





NERVE STRAIN 


7; high pressure, mile-a-minute life of 
today, with its mental strain, worry, 
anxiety, grief and trouble, is WRECKING 
THE NERVES of mankind. This applies 
especially to the people with highly active 
brains and sensitive nerves. Have your 
Nerves stood the strain? 


Read “Nerve Force,”’ a 64-page book on the 
care of the nerves. This book is a startling 
reve.ation to people with sensitive or deranged 
nerves. It has aided many thousands to gain 
control of their nerves and build up their Nerve 
Force. Price 25c. postpaid. (Coin or Stamps.) 


What Readers of ‘‘Nerve Force’’ Say: 
*‘I_ have gained 12 pounds since reading your book, and I 
feel so energetic. I had about given up hope of ever finding 
the cause of my low weight.” 
A physician says: ‘‘Your book is the most sensible and 
valuable work I have ever read on the prevention of neu 
rasthenia. Iam recommending your book to my patients.”’ 
“Reading your book has stopped that dreadful feeling of 
FEAR which paralyzed my stomach and digestion.” 
“Your book did more for me for indigestion than two 
courses in dieting.’ 

“The advice given in your book on_relaxation and calm- 
ing of nerves has cleared my brain. Before I was halt dizzy 
all the time!l’’ Write to £44 VON BOECKMANN, 
Studio Studio 470, 110 W 110 W. 40th St., New York City. 
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THE GREAT 


MALLETT CASE 


(Continued from page 84) 


“you told us distinctly that you did nothing 
of the sort—that you never came here at 
all!” 

“Except in a dream,” murmured Quayne. 

Dr. Tranter stared round again at us, 
frankly bewildered now. 

“What?” His brow went puzzled for a 
moment. “So I did,” he said. “So I did. 
It is most extraordinary—most extraordi- 
nary! I can only put it down to some 
inexplicable aberration of memory—I have 
been working very hard of late. But I re- 
member the whole incident plainly enough 
now. I certainly came here and satisfied my- 
self as to the cause of Mrs. Mallett’s death 
and unhesitatingly gave a certificate.” 

“That disposes of the forgery-warrant,” 
whispered Sebright to Mr. Sherwood. He 
turned to Dr. Tranter. “You are aware, 
I suppose, Doctor, that you expose your- 
self to very grave censure for giving a cer- 
tificate without previous knowledge of the 
deceased ?” 

Dr. Tranter blinked at him. 

“I can only repeat that I was satisfied— 
perfectly satisfied,” he said. 

“There was not the slightest symptom of 
foul play?” 

“None whatever. I was amply satisfied 
that Mrs. Mallett expired quite naturally in 
her bed about three hours before the death 
was discovered. I take full responsibility 
for giving that certificate” He could not 
have been more emphatically explicit. 

“H’m!” grunted Quayne. We all turned 
to him, but it was his only comment. 

“Now are you quite satisfied, gentlemen ?” 
said Mr. Mallett. Quiet though were his 
tones, I thought I detected a sneering satis- 
faction in his sardonic smile. 

“No,” said Sebright abruptly. “Excuse 
me, Quayne, but I take charge now.” He 
turned again to the young man. “My name 
is Sebright of Scotland Yard. Last night 
Mrs. Mallett’s coffin was exhumed under a 
Home Office order—and the coffin was found 
to be empty. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell us what has happened to 
the body?” 


F ever startled astonishment was genuine 

and unaffected, it was that young man’s. 

“What!” he stammered. “My wife's cof- 
fin—empty? Good God! Somebody must 
have been at the grave before you! But 
who could have got at it? What for? 
Surely the days of graveyard ghouls are 
past!” He covered his face with his hands. 
“My wife! My poor wife! To desecrate 
your grave! Surely they could have let you 
lie in peace! My God—how awful!” He 
looked up at us, almost fiercely. “Well, 
then, Mr. Whoever-you-are of Scotland 
Yard, I trust you will take immediate steps 
to discover the perpetrators of this ghastly 
outrage! Believe me, I shall not allow the 
matter to rest here. The villains who in- 
terfered with my poor wife’s remains must 
be discovered, and brought to justice—you 
understand that?” 

Sebright eyed him keenly. 

“Young man,” he said, “bluster is no use 
with me. I hold a search-warrant for this 
flat, and I am going to exercise it, here and 
now.” 

The young man looked at him. 

“You—you mean to suggest that it was 
I who took my wife’s body from her cof- 
fin?” he said in a tone of horror. “But for 
what conceivable purpose ?” 

“I suggest nothing—at present,” replied 
Sebright curtly. “All I say is that Mrs. 
Mallett died —Dr. Tranter here certifies it,— 
that the body was removed from the coffin 
before the funeral—and that I am going to 
search this place for it.” 

Mr. Mallett shrugged his shoulders. 


“IT cannot prevent you, I suppose,” he 
said. “But please note that I register an 
emphatic protest against this outrage.” 

Sebright went to the window and made a 
signal to his men below. 

“Will you assist us, Quayne?” he asked 
as he returned to us. 

Mr. Quayne looked at his watch. “No. 
I've got some important things waiting for 
me. I'll leave it to you, Sebright.” 

Mr. Mallett interposed with the vivacity 
of a happy discovery: 

“Excuse me,” he said. 
Quentin Quayne?” 

“The same.” Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“Then, Mr. Quayne, I shall be extremely 
obliged to you if you will consider me as 
your client. I have more confidence in you 
than in the official police.” He sent a con- 
temptuous glance toward Sebright. “And 
if I may intrust to you the task of discover- 
ing the ghouls who desecrated my wife’s 
grave, you will be doing me a greater serv 
ice than I can say. Name your own fee.” 

Truly, if this young man was a criminal. 
he had consummate nerve! 

Mr. Quayne sent him a swift keen glance. 

“By all means, Mr. Mallett,” he said 
easily. “I'll do my best for you. Bet today 
I'm afraid my time is booked to the last 


“Are you Mr 


minute. Can you call at my office tomor- 
row ?” 
“Certainly. Perhaps you will telephone 


a time convenient to you? I will make it 
convenient to myself.” He turned to Sher- 
wood. “And Mr. Sherwood, I trust the 
companies you represent will see the pro- 
priety of offering me an apology at the time 
they settle the indisputable claim of my 
wife’s estate upon them.” With that he 
walked out of the room. 

Quayne picked up his hat. 

“Sebright,” he said in a whisper, “inter- 
cept all correspondence in and out of this 
flat. And I should like to see anything you 
get hold of.” 

“Trust me, Q. Q. We'll watch him as a 
cat watches a mouse. You shall see any 
correspondence there is. And now I’m going 
to search this place from top to bottom— 
and if I find nothing here, I'll ransack every 
luggage office in the kingdom.” 

Outside Carlyon Mansions, Quayne, Sher- 
wood, Dr. Tranter and myself formed a little 
group of which three members were de- 
cidedly discomfited. 

“It looks as though we shall have to 
settle those claims, Q. Q.,” said Sherwood. 
“We can’t refuse payment just because the 
body happens to have disappeared from the 
cemetery. There’s no proof whatever that 
Mallett had anything to do with that. In 
fact, I am beginning to believe we have 
done that young man a great injustice with 
our suspicions. —I’m afraid you have put us 
all into a very awkward position, Dr. 
Tranter.” 

“I’m afraid I have,” agreed Dr. Tranter 
miserably. “It was a most amazing lapse 
of memory. I can’t explain it even to my- 
self. But I remember everything clearly 
now—at least, I—I think I do.” His voice 
trailed off almost to an inaudibility that was 
completed by the noise of a passing vehicle 

The Chief’s eyes rested on him for a mo- 
ment as he opened the door of his waiting 
limousine. 

“Come along to my office, Doctor, will 
you?” he said in a kindly tone. “For your 
own sake, we must get to the bottom of 
this.” 


D R. TRANTER made no objection, and 
the next minute the four of us were 
speeding back toward Piccadilly Circus. 
None of us spoke. Quayne sat staring out 
of the car with the unseeing eyes of a 
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nan deep in thought, and the rest of us 
espected the silence of his meditations. Only 
when, at Piccadilly Circus, Mr. Sherwood 
eft us to return to his own office, did he 
itter a word: 

“Don't be in too great a hurry to pay 
those claims, Sherwood,” he said with a grim 
ittle smile. “We haven’t quite done with 
Mr. Mallett yet.” 

A little later, in Quayne’s large private 
room, Dr. Tranter reiterated miserably his 
nability to understand his extraordinary 
lapse of memory. The more he thought 
ibout it, the more wretchedly distressed he 
vecame. 

“You don’t think my brain is failing me, 
Mr. Quayne, do you?” he said, desperate at 
the enigma he offered to himself. “Even 
now my mind seems fogged—in fact, it is 
reverting to the condition in which [| first 
came here. While I was in that flat, I 
seemed to remember, with absolute certainty, 
all the circumstances of examining Mrs. Mal- 
lett’s body and giving the certificate. It is, 
incidentally, quite true that Dr. Hamilton 
was killed by a motor-bus on April the 
ninth. But now—now all that seems unreal 
again. I could almost swear that I had 
never been in that place before—except in 
my dream. Mr. Quayne,”—he looked at the 
Chief with scared eyes,—‘“it frightens me! 
li—if my mind is giving way—it means the 
end of my practice—it means ruin to me!” 


M R. QUAYNE leaned back in his chair 
1 and caressed his chin with thumb and 
forefinger as he smiled. 

“I don’t think it’s as bad as that, Doc- 
tor,’ he said reassuringly. “But let us 
bring all this to a focus. You undoubtedly 
had a very vivid dream—do you usually 
dream of your professional work ?” 

Dr. Tranter shook his head. 

“Never.” He was emphatic. “I never 
remember dreaming about a case in the 
whole of my experience—my dream-images 
are always those of escape from my work, 
travel, fishing, sometimes golf. But in fact, 
I dream rarely.” 

“Yet you dreamed this same vivid dream 
for four or five consecutive nights—ob- 
viously your subconsciousness was desper- 
ately trying to tell you something as soon 
as the obstacle of your normal workaday 
busy thoughts were eliminated in sleep. Let 
us assume that as a postulate.” He looked 
at him keenly for a moment. “Have you 
ever been hypnotized, Doctor?” 

Dr. Tranter hesitated a moment. 

“Years ago—when I was a medical stu- 
dent. Some of us experimented with hyp- 
notism. I was, I believe, a capricious sub- 
ject—sometimes very good, sometimes very 
bad. But”—he looked in alarm at the 
Chief—“are you suggesting that I was hyp- 
notized? Surely, I could not be hypnotized 
without my consent ?” 

Mr. Quayne smiled. 

“There are more ways of obtaining con- 
sent than asking for it. Let us make a few 
more assumptions. Let us assume that your 
dream recapitulated for you a real occur- 
rence, by some means blotted from your 
memory. Let us assume that you were 
awakened by the telephone-call—that you 
did in fact go round to Carlyon Mansions 
and saw the dead body of Mrs. Mallett— 
and that in fact you refused—as is quite 
probable in the circumstances, I think you 
will admit—to give a certificate. In your 
dream Mr. Mallett protested violently at 
this, but was forced to accept your deci- 
sion. Your dream ended abruptly, if I re- 
member, with your refusing a whisky-and- 
soda. Now, assume that all this actually 
happened. Make your dream rather than 
your recent memory real to your mind. 
Now—try and think—what happened after 
the refusal of the whisky-and-soda? Some- 
thing must have happened. Did you go 
home at once?” 


Dr. Tranter knitted his brows like a man 
searehing the recesses of his mind. 

“It’s strange,” he said, at last, slowly. “I 
have a vague recollection—it becomes more 
distinct the more I dwell on it—of accept- 
ing a cigarette just as I was leaving the flat 
—a sort of dream-memory of it—I can’t 
say if it’s real—but after that, everything 
is black. I can get nothing more. I cannot 
even remember how I got home. It’s a 
most extraordinary feeling,” he added des- 
perately. “One half of my brain seems to 
remember, but more and more vaguely, giv- 
ing that certificate as Mr. Mallett says I 
did, and as my signature proves I did; the 
other half of my brain remembers only my 
dreams, and to that dream the blurred 
memory of accepting a cigarette seems to 
attach itself.” 

Q. Q. smiled again. 

“I think we can, provisionally at least, 
come to a decision, Dr. Tranter,” he said. 
“You did in fact go to that flat; you did 
see Mrs. Mallett lying dead—and you did 
refuse to give a certificate. Mr. Mallett 
had urgent reasons for requiring that cer- 
tificate and was determined to get it. At 
all costs, he was determined to prevent an 
autopsy. What does he do? We will as- 
sume that he is a clever hypnotist. He has 
—if not to obtain your consent—to break 
down your resistance. He offers you a 
whisky-and-soda—drugged—which you re- 
fuse. He offers you a_ cigarette—also 
drugged—which you accept. Many drugs 
strangely facilitate hypnotism. He hypno- 
tizes you, procures your signature—and sug- 
gests to you that you will remember nothing 
of the occurrence except when and if chal- 
lenged by him, in a court of law or else- 
where, when you will corroborate his story.” 

“It certainly is an explanation which 
covers the facts,’ admitted Dr. Tranter 
doubtfully. “But it is very humiliating to 
me. I feel I shall never be able to trust my 
memory again.” 

“You will probably be wary of accepting 
drinks or smokes from the houses you visit,” 
smiled the Chief. “But it is a thing that 
might happen to anyone. Your conscience 
can be quite clear.” 

“You suggest, then,” said the Doctor, 
“that Mallett actually murdered his wife, 
and to make quite sure there should be no 
autopsy—in the possible case of suspicions 
and an exhumation—removed the body 
from the coffin? But what has he done 
with it?” 

“That, Sebright may or may not be able 
to tell us.” 

“If your theory is correct, young Mallett 
must be an extraordinary cunning scoundrel.” 

“Of that, at least, I think we can be 
certain, Dr. Tranter. But now go home and 
make your mind easy. We will do our 
best to safeguard your professional reputa- 
tion.” 

But it was a very worried and dejected 
man that left us. 


BOUT five o’clock that afternoon we 

received a packet from Sebright. It 
contained a note, and a black-edged ietter 
whose envelope had been steamed open. 

“Dear Q. Q.,” said the note. “Search at 
the flat quite fruitless. Now trying out left- 
luggage theory. Mallett posted inclosed let- 
ter. himself, at four p. M. this afternoon. 
He was watched, of course, and letter re- 
covered. Seems innocent enough. Mail it 
on to addressee. Yrs., Wm. Sebright.” 

The Chief read the black-edged letter, 
pondered it for a few moments, picked up 
his pencil and dotted at it, made a note or 
two on his blotting-pad, and then tossed it 
across to me. 

“What do you make of that, Mr. Creigh- 
ton?” he said. 

Here is the letter. 

“My dear Aunt: 


“Your sympathy in my shocking loss | 
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touches me deeply. I am still stunned. She 
was my shining star that guided me through 
life. My only poor consolation is that she 
passed away painlessly, with no shadow on 
our perfect if short happiness together. As 
you know she shared my every thought. 
She was everything to me. 

“Glad to hear you keep on the up grade. 
You certainly had a very close shave from 
grave complications. But now I trust a 
new era of good health has opened for 
you. Margaret makes kind inquiry after 
you. She has begun to wonder if ever she 
will see you. She says that Sunday is an 
impossible day for her. No more now. 

“Your affectionate nephew 
“Geoffrey.” 

It seemed, as Sebright -said, a perfectly 
innocent letter, and I said so. 

The Chief smiled at me. 

“Really, Mr. Creighton, for an ex-War- 
Office counter-espionage officer, you ought 
to do better than that. That letter con- 
tains one of the commonest forms of cipher 
—the Heidel cipher, as it is called. The 
first paragraph is the key, and the second 
paragraph the message. In that first para- 
graph the fifth, fourteenth, seventeenth, 
thirtieth, thirty-sixth, forty-first, forty- 
eighth, forty-ninth and fifty-third words all 
begin with sh. Any selected initial will do, 
but sh is employed here. Now read off the 
words similarly numbered in the second 
paragraph.” 

I did so, and, to my astonishment, read: 
“Keep close grave opened inquiry begun 
see you Sunday.” 

“When a suspected letter contains only 
two paragraphs, always look well at it,” 
commented Q. Q. grimly. “It is doubly sus- 
picious.” 

I went across to him to return the letter, 
and picked up the envelope. It was ad- 
dressed: “Mrs. Hamilton, Ivy Cottage, 
Frendlesham, Surrey.” 

“Who is this person, I wonder?” I queried. 

Mr. Quayne smiled. 

“She is going to give us the clue to the 
whole story,” he said, reaching for the tele- 
phone. He spoke into it. “Will you ask 
Miss Satterthwaite to come here, please?” 

Miss Satterthwaite entered, tall, composed, 
as inscrutably beautiful as ever. 

“Ah, Veronica,” said the Chief, “here is a 
little job for you.” He related to her all 
we knew of the mystery of Mrs. Mallett, 
showed her the letter. “I want that lady 
brought here tomorrow, and I leave it to 
your wits to do it.” 

“Very well, Chief,” replied Miss Satter- 
thwaite. “She shall be here.” 

“By the afternoon, do you think?” 

“By the afternoon, certainly.” 

“Good luck to you then, Veronica. I rely 
on you.” 

Miss Satterthwaite went out of the room, 
as composedly as though going to the most 
unexciting of tea-parties, and Quayne took 


up the telephone again, asked for a number. 


“Hello! Is that Mr. Mallett? Mr. Quen- 
tin Quayne speaking. Will four o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon suit you to go into your 
case? I’m busy till then. Right. Four 
o'clock. Here—Piccadilly Circus. Good-by.” 
He put the receiver back on its hook for a 
moment, picked it up again, asked for 
another number. “Hello, Sebright, is that 
you? Yes—Q. Q. Tomorrow afternoon I 
can present you with the solution of this 


| Mallett business. Yes. Certain. Can you 


manage a quarter to four? Bring along a 
pair of handcuffs. And bring that under- 


| taker fellow with you. Good. I'll telephone 


Sherwood to come along also—and Dr. 
Tranter.” 


PPUNCTUALLY at a quarter to four the 
next afternoon Sebright entered, leaving 
Mr.. Norris, the undertaker who had buried 
Mrs. Mallett, in the anteroom. Sherwood, 
nervous with impatience, was already there. 
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Sebright’s similar eager curiosity was not un- 
mixed with skepticism. 

“I'm still making inquiries in all the left- 
luggage offices, whatever surprise-packet 
you’ve got up your sleeve, Q. Q. I’m con- 
vinced the fellow has made away with his 
wife’s body somewhere. In some cases I 
might have thought the death was fictitious 
—but in this case not only does the Doctor 
certify death on the ninth, but the under- 
taker, here, handled the body on the ninth 
and tenth. People can’t sham death all that 
time—and besides, undertakers know dead 
bodies when they see them— Ask Norris 
to come in, will you, Creighton ?” 

“Oh, the poor lady was dead enough,” said 
the undertaker nervously, when Quayne 
questioned him. “Stiff and cold, she was.” 

“You’d recognize the body again, I sup- 
pose, "Mr. Norris?” said the Chief. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Quayne nodded again to me. “Will you 
ask Dr. Tranter to step in?” 

I ushered in the physician. “Doctor,” said 
Q. Q., “you would recognize the body of 
Mrs. Mallett if you saw it again?” 

“Unquestionably,” responded the Doctor 
“More especially as there was a little white 
scar above the left temple.” 

“Excellent. Don’t forget that scar.” The 
telephone bell rang. Mr. Quayne picked up 
the instrument. “Mr. Mallett? Show him 
in, please.” . 

“That fellow certainly has nerve,’ com- 
mented Sebright. “Fancy daring to call on 
you!” 

“He thinks he can bluff us,” replied the 
Chief. “But you're right—he certainly has 
nerve. As good as I’ve ever met.” 

The next moment the dark, clean-shaven, 
somewhat saturnine figure of Mr. Mallett 
was ushered into the room. 

“Ah, Mr. Mallett,” said the Chief as the 
young man came across toward him, “I 
think we've solved your little mystery for 
you. —Sebright,” he added, turning to the 
Scotland Yard official, “will you be good 
enough to arrest Mr. Geoffrey Mallett on a 
charge of conspiracy to defraud the Comet 
and other insurance companies of the sum 
of one hundred thousand pounds? Mr. 
Sherwood, here, officially lays the informa- 
tion.” 


T= young man had sprung back; but Se- 
bright—though taken almost as much by 
surprise as he was—was too quick for him. 
I also had leaped forward and assisted to 
hold the man while a pair of handcuffs 
snapped on his wrists. 

“Are you sure it is not a charge of mur- 
der as well, Q. Q.?” said Sebright. 

“No—not murder this time,” smiled the 
Chief. “But arrest also Mr. Hilton Brand 
and all the other inmates of Thirty-nine 
Carlyon Mansions. They are all accom- 
plices.” 

The young man had recovered his poise. 

“What do you mean by this unwarrant- 
able outrage?” he cried. “This is fantastic 
nonsense! Where is there any conspiracy 
to defraud? My claims are genuine enough. 
My wife died, was certified to be dead by 
a doctor and buried by—by,”—he looked 
round, saw Mr. Norris,—‘“by this man here. 
Did you not put my wife’s dead body into 
her coffin yourself?” 

“Y-yes—yes sir. I did,’ stammered the 
undertaker, who had turned very pale. 

“Then what shred of evidence have you 
to accuse me of fraud?” demanded the 
young man indignantly of the Chief. 

Quayne pressed the bell upon his desk. 

“f produce the evidence,” he said. 

Miss Satterthwaite entered the room, 
leading an extremely handsome young 
woman—whose hair was, however, not au- 
burn as I had half-expected, but black. She 
started with astonishment and alarm when 
she saw Mallett with the handcuffs on his 
wrists. 
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“Can you identify Mrs. Mallett, Mr. 
Norris?” asked the Chief of the undertaker. 
“It is—somewhat like her,” said the man 
esitatingly. “But the hair—the hair's dif- 
rent.” 

“A small matter! —Sebright, this man 

uld not have given the customary under- 
taker’s services—must have been party to 
the fraud.” 

The Scotland Yard officer produced a sec- 
nd pair of handcuffs for the undertaker, 
who seemed on the point of collapse. 

“Dr. Tranter,” said Quayne then, “is this 
he woman?” 

“It certainly much resembles her—except, 
s this man says, for the hair, which has 
indoubtedly been dyed.” 

“Look for the scar.” 

The physician went up to the white and 
irightened woman, pushed the hair back from 
ier left temple. He turned round to us. 

““Yes—there’s the scar. It’s Mrs. Mallett, 
right enough. But’—the man’s face was a 
study in bewilderment—‘“what is the ex- 
planation? I cannot believe—” 

“We are coming to that,” said Quayne. 
“First let us allow Sebright to take care of 
his end of things.” 


\V HEN the prisoners had been removed, 

and Sebright had telephoned instruc- 
tions to arrest the other accomplices in this 
daring fraud, Sherwood echoed the physi- 
cian’s question. 

“I can’t make head or tail to it, Q. Q, 
he said. “That was no ordinary simulation 
of death. It must have lasted more than 
forty-eight hours at least.” 

“It beats me also,” echoed Sebright. 
“What was the trick? A drug?” 

“No,” replied the Chief. “Mr. Creighton, 
will you get me dewn Tuckey on ‘Hypno- 
tism’ from the shelf there ?” 

I fetched the work, and the Chief turned 
over the pages. 

“Listen to this,” he said, and read from 
the page: “ ‘There are some authenticated 
cases of apparent death being produced by 
autosuggestion. Braid cites a remarkable 
and, as he believes, thoroughly well-authen- 
ticated instance of a distinguished holy man, 
who, to convince the Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh that he possessed this power over him- 
self, apparently died, and was laid in a 
sealed coffin within a vault, the entrance 
to which was also sealed and guarded by 
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soldiers. After six weeks, the time appointed 


by himself, he was taken out of the tomb | $100 for One Good 


in the presence of the Rajah and of several 
credible witnesses, English as well as native, : ° 
and found to display every appearance oi | Commercial Weskya bere 
death. Having been gradually revived by | & 
his own servant, the still ghastly-looking | 
corpselike creature sat up and spoke, his | 
first words being addressed to the doubting 
Rajah: “Do you believe me now?” 

“The best warranted European case of 
the sort is that of Colonel Townshend, re- 
lated as follows by Dr. Cheyne: ‘He could 
die or expire when he pleased, and yet, by 
an effort or somehow, he could come to 
life again..... ”* And then follows the | 
description of an experiment, with two 
British doctors as witnesses, on Colonel 
Townshend,” concluded the Chief, shutting 
the book. “These are cases of autosug- 
gestion—it is fairly common in India, where 
the trick is called ‘performing samadh’— 
but what can be done by autosuggestion 
can be done much more surely by the hyp- 
notic suggestion of another. Worked by an 
expert practitioner, it would be completely 
deceptive, and much less dangerous than a 
drug. Only, of course,’’"—he smiled at us, 
“an autopsy would spoil the whole business 
completely—unless the man desired, in fact, 
to commit murder by the surgeon’s hand.” 

“But how did you hit on this explana- 
tion?” queried Sebright. 

“Mallett virtually told me himself. Do 
you recall his first words to Dr. Tranter? 
‘I suggest to you that you remember per- 
fectly. And then Dr. Tranter promptly 
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contradicted all he had told us. Only hyp- 
notic suggestion could account for the Doc- 
tor’s strange behavior. It occurred to me 
that if Mallett was so expert a hypnotist, it 
might be the solution to the whole business. 
No doubt, he had counted on the unfortu- 
nate Dr. Hamilton, prepared by attendance 
on the wife, to give the certificate. When, 
having put his wife into a cataleptic state, ingly easy method. 
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The principal was a clergyman turned 
teacher, and his wife had a heart that could 
mother innumerable foster-sons. They were 
touched by Joel’s loneliness and made a 
son of him—worked with him, correcting his 
English and filling his brain with as much 
predigested knowledge as it could absorb. 
They easily persuaded Joel to stay over until 
the school opened in the fall, and promised 
him glory on the football team. He was 
bigger than most of the pupils and would 
be of value to the school’s prestige. 

To the bumpkin from the slums of the 
countryside, the homely school was an aca- 
deme; the least information was manna 
from heaven. Facts, words, principles of 
thought were as startling as violets among 
dead leaves, as apples hanging over a wall 
or grapes bursting with purple wine by the 
roadside. 

By nature a lover of oratory, and pre- 
ferring great phrases and gleaming banalities 
to any other music, he seized upon the arts 
of speech with such eagerness that he went 
in a bound from the slow drawl of blunt 
words to the rolling grandiloquence of a 
Daniel Webster. Every day was the Fourth 
of July to him, or else a Sabbath. 

He never passed through the simplicities 
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by a passing motorist blew across his path 
and he picked it up. 

The world outside was not unknown to 
him, for there was a radio machine in the 
school, and he had listened to a daily résumé 
of the news as well as to sermons, political 
speeches, market reports. Even the bedtime 
stories for “the kiddies” had been news to 
him. 

But in this Sunday paper were many 
startling things: a story about the recovery 
of King Tut’s splendors from the sands of 
time; a story about the recovery from the 
American jungle of the palaces of the Mayas, 
whose culture and literature had been smoth- 
ered by the Spanish missionaries; a story 
about the crimes and glories of an adven- 
turess who practiced blackmail upon the 
victims of her beauty: all the clutter of 
high-colored spices that make up a Sunday 
supplement. 

There was a section of brown photographs 
of all sorts of scenes and people: of the 
President mourning for his little dead son; 
photographs of warriors, kings, princesses, 
monkeys, scholars and athletes. There was 
a laughing group of half-naked men who 
had won many a contest in the Olympic 
games in Paris, and a laughing group of 
three-quarters-naked girls who had won 
swimming and diving contests. 

There were cliques of aristocrats at Deau- 
ville and at Newport and at Del Monte. 
There were yachting scenes. And there were 
pictures of men and women on aquaplanes, 
standing in drenched bathing suits poised on 
a tilted board drawn across the water in 
the wake of a scudding motorboat. On one 
such aquaplane stood a magnificent youth 
almost in nakedness, with the waves of his 
water-toboggan curling high about the edges 
of his board. On his shoulders sat enthroned 
an ecstatic girl waving her arms aloft. 

It was astounding that such things should 
be done in the broad daylight, more as- 
tounding that they should be published 
abroad, incredible that the names of the 
wanton creatures should be given to the 
world without their social ruination. 

The sight of this twain almost smote Joel 
to the ground, for he recognized the triton 
as Bret Rattoon, the nymph as Niobe Fenn. 


HE picture wrought a cataclysm in his 

soul, and he crushed it in his fist. But 
later, alone in his room, he smoothed it out 
as best he could and found that Niobe was 
unbelievably beautiful, miraculously formed 
and rounded and alluring as a Lorelei. It 
was all too evident that her broken bones 
had healed without fault. There was no 
fault to be seen in her, and nothing con- 
cealed—everything flaunted. 

And now all the bright pinnacles of Joel’s 
new ambitions, ideals, the golden rafters of 
the palace of his future, fell about his head 
in ridiculous collapse, and he gaped stu- 
pidly among them, an ape in the ruins of 
a temple. He was again a browless forest- 
male yearning for his female and shivering 
with equal lust for the destruction of his 
rival. 

To permit Bret to keep Niobe was the 
only infamy imaginable. To stay here and 
study books and politenesses was unthink- 
able. He must make haste to that evil resort 
on the Sound where his Niobe was being 
dragged to her damnation before the eyes 
of a society that he could only describe in 
such words of Ezekiel’s as one may not 
print apart from their sacred environment. 

His impulse was to leap from his bed- 
room window and fly like an eagle across 
the leagues to the rescue of his mate. But 
he had no wings. He had only obligations, 
gratitudes, respectabilities, impediments. 

He could not create the wings, but he 
could fling off the obligations and override 
the other obstacles. He debated farewell 
speeches, explanatory lies, evasions. An im- 
pulse, however evil, always endeavors to 
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justify itself and put on a mask of respect- 
ability, and he soon found high motives for 
his plain animal passions. He spent hours 
in writing in his mind a good-by sermon of 
noble thoaghts to leave behind and to speed 
him on. 

But another impulse rose in him, a kind 
of insanity for wandering, a homesickness 
for a home that he had never known, could 
never know—the home beyond all homes 
where his restless spirit could find rest. The 
psychologists call it dromomania, and find 
in it the motive power that turns children 
into runaways, shiftless men into tramps, 
laborers into strikers, respectable men into 
globe-trotters, explorers, crusaders, mission- 
aries, mendicants, hikers. 

Joel had had as much of the school and 
of schooling as he could stand. As he had 
tired of the home in Algona, and found a 
home on the Connecticut ridges, so now he 
had cast off this chrysalis and was for the 
sea. It was Niobe that called him, or at 
least it was the woman that she meant to 
him. 

That night he slipped away quietly with 
a bundle of clothes on his back and a heart 
as full of explosives as the infernal machine 
with which a political reformer hopes to 
redeem his people. 


Chapter Nineteen 


HE angel in Niobe, having been at last 

released from the inquisition of pain, 
had found all her members frantic for ex- 
ercise. Convalescence brought impatiences 
that changed all the world. The kindliest 
attentions of Lydia and of the maid, and 
the most tactful devotions of Bret, were as 
unwelcome as the advances of a captor to 
a bird that may not fly. Everything except 
release was irritation. Like an unhooded 
falcon chained to a perch, Niobe struck at 
every hand outstretched, whether with food 
or caress. 

But at last the body was ready again to 
serve and to compel the soul; and the 
bodily resurrection was a marvelous ex- 
perience. Just to stretch a muscle was a 
divine power. To walk was godlike progress. 
To run was to make use of pinions. And 
to dance was to be granted something se- 
raphic. 

She longed now to swim again, to let her 
flesh and her muscles revel in the water; so 
she and Lydia and the family servants went 
down to finish the summer in their home 
on Long Island Sound with ease of access 
to the open sea. And now Niobe, the lately 
crippled land-animal, returned to the ele- 
ment from which her ancestors had emerged, 
according to the guess of the scientists, in 
the vast backward and abysm of time. 

It had taken mankind incomputable cen- 
turies to climb from the sea-ooze to the 
command of the earth, but Niobe’s body 
had in itself made a recapitulation of all 
those stages in less than a year, while she 
lay in the dark of her mother’s flesh, breath- 
ing her blood and feeding upon her as a 
greedy parasite. That monstrous tiny pre- 
Niobe had to grow and to discard gills and 
tail before she came forth into the world 
squalling and scarlet and offensive. But 
now that she was tall and of perfect sculp- 
ture and texture, she grew homesick for 
the ancient family residence in the sea. 

She dived and swam as well as she 
danced, and the new freedom granted to 
women’s bodies as well as their minds per- 
mitted her to bathe in public unhampered 
by the ludicrous clutter of petticoats and 
pantalets with which womankind had tried 
to conceal the fact that it was biped. 

From piers and floats Niobe dived, and 
from the shoulders of men, particularly of 
Bret Rattoon, who followed her to the shore 
without delay. He owned a power-boat that 
could skim the waters at forty miles an 
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hour, and he had a little white-sailed sloop 
in which he loved to match his wits with 
the whimsical winds of the Sound. When 
Niobe graced the sloop named after her, 
Bret did not care how fierce a squall drove 
the waters along the scuppers, nor how 
long the calms might leave them stranded 
far out on the mirror of unrippled water. 

Like most of the daughters of the rich in 
reality—and unlike their fictional caricatures 
—Niobe could sail a boat, ride a horse, swim 
a mile, run a car, pitch a tent, cook a meal, 
or sew a seam far better than most of the 
poor girls who lacked her advantages of 
opportunity. She was reckless, audacious, 
contemptuous of restraint or criticism, and 
the prudes thought her wicked because she 
was not servile to the gossips. 


HE never dreamed that among the eyes 
that watched her with harrowed disap- 

proval, the eyes of Joel Kimlin burned. She 
paid so little heed to the strangers she 
passed that she did not know him when 
she glanced his way. 

He had found work about the docks and 
about the hotels, and he kept trying to make 
himself brave enough to accost her and to 
groom himself well enough to win her re- 
spect. He was clean enough now, and he 
made a pitiful attempt at foppery. Most 
of the money he earned he lavished on 
clothes. His taste was pathetically the more 
plebeian the more he put on splendor. He 
tried to be an orchid and came forth the 
tallest and most garish of hollyhocks. He 
lost no chance to improve his acquaintance 
with the water, seeing that Niobe loved it so. 

In the country he had learned to swim 
in creeks and to plumb the swimming-holes 
in long dives from the overhanging boughs 
of trees. Now he learned to imitate the 
fashionable strokes and crawls, to float with 
his hands clasped beneath his head and to 
plow the waves for long distances with his 
head submerged. He practiced in the early 
morning before Niobe appeared, and in the 
early evenings while she was. dressing for 
the dances. And when she danced, he lurked 
outside in the dark cursing her partners or 
envying them as his mood turned religious 
or pagan. 

He had never learned to dance, and in his 
eyes the familiar antics of the couples were 
infamously obscene. He shuddered to see 
Niobe in Bret’s arms spinning and sidling 
and capering like a two-headed beast with 
a common property of four legs. 

When they came out on the hotel porch 
sometimes, he stood so close in the shadow 
of an aromatic bush that he could have 
thrust his arm through the railing and taken 
her little swinging foot in his hand. He en- 
dured anguishes of longing just to touch her. 
And his jealous soul gave a diabolic im- 
portance to the light banter of her amorous 
repartee. When Bret or some other swain 
attempted a caress or a kiss, she was not 
horrified or insulted, but she fenced with 
laughter or toyed with fire as if it merely 
warmed her a little, though in Joel’s ears 
it had the look of a damnable wantonness. 

She would puff a cigarette or take a gulp 
from a pocket-flask as if it were a sip of 
tea, though Joel could hardly keep from 
crying aloud in warning that her feet laid 
hold on hell, could hardly keep from climb- 
ing out of his concealment to murder the 
tempter whom she less resisted than de- 
coyed. 

And sometimes he had to watch her dance 
down the steps and climb into an automo- 
bile with Bret or some other fiend who 
whisked her off into the far dark. Joel 
could not know where they went nor where 
they paused, but his imagination was a 
Witch’s Sabbath of evil carnival, and he 
stumbled away to his room in utter despair 
of her. 

One hot, hot afternoon he saw Bret Rat- 
toon put off from the dock in his power-boat 
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with no companion but the engineer. He 
was evidently going out to tune up his 
craft for a race of speed-boats on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

Joel was glad that Niobe was not with 
him, and he strove to pump up the courage 
to seek her out and make another appeal 
to her for her soul's salvation. He went to 
his room and put on his best linen, his gay 
red tie, his purple socks and the new straw 
hat with the bright blue band. 

But when he inquired for Niobe at the 
desk, he learned that she had gone down to 
the beach, and when he reached there, he 
saw that she had pushed out into the sun- 
drenched waters in her canoe. 

She was in a white frock that gave her 
sunburned arms and throat an_ Italian 
swarthiness. She paddled lazily about until 
the heat persuaded her to ship her paddle 
and hoist a parasol. 

Joel stood watching her across the isola- 
tion of distance and wished that he dared 


| put on his own bathing suit and swimming 


out to her, emerge at the prow of her canoe 
and lift himself suddenly before her like a 
merman. 

He had never swum that far and he won- 
dered if he could make it. She was prob- 
ably farther away than she looked. He had 
noted that the eyesight travels across the 
water with greater speed and ease than a 
swimmer. What if he should tire out before 
he reached her, and should find himself with 
an equal distance to return and no strength 
left? What if he were suddenly knotted up 
with cramps and sank before even she could 
come to his rescue? 

He was desperate enough to make the try, 
and he threw off the last reluctance when 
he saw Bret’s speed-boat charge past Niobe 
with a shark’s velocity and go on by, Bret 
waving his hand and shouting a faint 
apology as he saw how the widening V of 
his wake tossed Niobe’s canoe about. 

By the time that Joel had hurried to a 
bathhouse and put on his knitted jersey and 
had come down to the edge of the small 


| surf, Niobe was hardly more than a doll in a 


toy skiff. She had put up her parasol and 
was basking in a still reverie that Joel 
hardly dared invade, and so he stood and 
gazed irresolute. 


S for Niobe, she was in a humor for soli- 

tude, and she found a dreamy bliss in 
floating aloof from the noisy crowds on the 
beach. The sunshine was such a sea of 
radiance that she hardly knew whether she 
floated on the light or on the water. The 
world was one golden shimmer, and herself a 
part of it. So vast, so all-engulfing, so uni- 
fied was everything that she seemed to have 
no entity. She was but a mote in the sun, 
a wisp of froth in the sea, and lazily she 
longed to be no more than one tremor of 
the shimmer, troubled to be even so much 
dissevered from complete absorption. 

She put down her parasol to give herself 
more fully to the glow, and the sky and 
sea drank her into themselves, melted and 
fused her, obliterated every sense of self. 
Thought was hardly more than a swooning 
discontent with her imperfect surrender to 
the gleaming universe. She wanted to die 
into this infinite life. 

She wondered what death would be like. 
She let her hand droop over the side of her 
canoe and rest palm yp on the hot surface 
of the water. It sank of its own weight, 
and the water flowed about it and over it 
and drew it tenderly down. 

She lifted it slowly back, and it came to 
the surface as a pond lily that an oar has 
pressed under. She took her hand from the 
water, and a few drops tinkled back from 
her wet flesh. But the sun drank, and her 
hand was almost immediately dry. 

She mused on the water and could find 
no scar upon it, no trace of the passage of 
her hand through it. It occurred to her 
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that her life on earth would leave no more 
impression on the world. 

She wondered slumberously at this, and 
was rather gladdened than saddened by the 
thought that her living or dying meant no 
more than the passage of a drop of water 
back to the clouds or back to the earth 
This nullified all desire but also all regret: 
it meant rest from the eternal nuisance of 
what-next? It meant that the boredom and 
the insatiable longings would be at an end 
She would be lost in the sunlight, at utter 
peace. 

She had only to push the sharp tip of her 
parasol through the thin fabric of her canoe, 
and through the little hole in the fortress 
the waters would come bubbling up to take 
her home to the deathless repose of death. 


DLY she yielded to the fantasy. She thrust 

the top of her parasol into the side of the 
canoe and pressed until there was a little 
crevice. And as she foresaw, there was a 
welling up of bubbles. They came singing, 
blinking, laughing, and the canoe sank lower 
into the water with an almost imperceptible 
gentleness. 

She watched the water glitter and rise and 
explore the canoe, and she welcomed it with 
a mute exultance. 

But before long, when it wet her feet, it 
was not so pleasant. There is something 
odious about wet slippers and _ stockings. 
Soon it reached the edge of her skirt, and 
that was quite intolerable. 

Abruptly she understood that she would 
never dance or flirt or even swim again. 
She would buy no more dresses and wear 
no more jewels. Moonlight and sunset and 
romance were ended for her. 

The water was about her waist with a 
dismaying chill. It was clutching at the 
brim of the canoe. It was dragging the 
prow under. The floor beneath her was 
unstable. 

She tried to leap to her feet, and the water 
pitched in upon her. She could not disen- 
gage her feet from the sinking canoe. Her 
parasol was in her way. Her skirts wrapped 
about her thighs like treacherous seaweed. 
She was not used to swimming in such 
clothes. She had never come into the water 
by way of a sunken boat. Her wits were 
all askew. 

She screamed and screamed for help. The 
shore seemed to be as far away as heaven. 
The people there were but swarms of ants. 

She cast her eyes about for Bret. His 
devoted eyes had hardly left her, but now 
his boat had just reached its highest velocity. 
It came leaping toward her, but he could 
not check it or slow it down. He could 
only swerve past her and call encouragement. 
To have dived from the boat would have 
merely killed him. 

She saw the boat vanishing. Its waves 
shook her roughly and filled her screaming 
mouth with strangling water. 

She did not know that Joel had run into 
the waves and was swimming toward her in 
a mad zest to rescue her. If she had known, 
she would have had little hope of him, for 
he was a slow swimmer, and he came creep- 
ing toward her in a burlesque of haste. 

And Bret on his runaway steed was com- 
ing about in a huge circle with such a 
ferocious rush that he almost capsized his 
craft and almost crushed it against another 
speed-boat. 

While Bret was fighting his engine, Joel 
was so fagged that he was sure his heart 
would hammer its way out of his breast, 
and he had to roll over on his back and 
float, or give up and drown at once. 


And now the lives of Niobe Fenn 
and Joel Kimlin enter upon an 
even more interesting phase. Be 
sure to read the next installment 
of this great novel in our forth- 
coming February issue. 
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“I tell you what, they sure can ride!” 
Tony agreed. “Even if we had some bron- 
cos, I’m afraid they could stick.” 

“I guess we gotter try baseball,” says the 
Colonel gloomily. But they all shook their 
heads, and by the time we arrived to the 
party, nobody had thought of what, exactly, 
our challenge was going to be. 


HIS breakfast party our English cousins 

give us started out good, with iced paw- 
paw and pleasant talk about the match, the 
bally boys from deah ol’ Lunnon telling 
where our crowd certainly could ride, and 
other polite remarks, and the four Three 
Mosttertears growing a little less low in their 
minds under the praise, and yet, coming 
back with a handsome hand-out about the 
clean way the British had of playing the 
game, and etc. But by the time the umpth 
round of short whiskies appeared, the narsty 
family spirit which always seems to come up 
socially between Americans and Englishers, 
commenced to sneak into the talk. 

“Of course you fellows ride like the very 
devil,” says the lord. “But your form, if 
you'll pardon my saying it, is rotten.” 

“That depends on what you’re usin’ your 
ridin’ for,” says Ed Granger. “Now, out 
where I come from, your style of ridin’ 
wouldn’t be worth a tinker’s damn!” 

“Bosh!” says His Nibs. “Proper riding is 
proper riding. If a thing is correct, it is 
correct under all circumstances.” 

“Quite not so,” says Tony. “Why, you 
boys couldn’t ride in one of our real West- 
ern events worth a shot of ice in Hades!” 

“T'll go you double this morning’s stakes, 
that we can!” snaps Mr. Tupper. 

“Why, my deah fellah,” drawls His Lord- 
liness. “I should of supposed this morning's 
affair would have settled the matter! Why, 
by Jove, you haven't even suggested our 
playing you anything, so far! Come now, 
I’m going to, as you Americans say, call 
your—er—cliff !” 

“Bluff, brother, 
Colonel. 

“Quite so!” says the lord. 
of geography you choose.” 

“Well,” says Tony in his slow way, “we 
hadn't exactly decided which particular 
American game we was going to suggest!” 

“Ahah!” says the big cheese in that insult- 
ing kind of tone peculiar to the uppish 
classes. “I thought as much. Ha! Ha!” 

This kind of got everybody’s goat, as the 
saying is, and if it had been toward me, I 
bet I could of seen the hair rising on the 
back of Ed Granger’s neck. He leaned over 
the table, his face a shade of purplish-red 
that would of gone better on a geography 
map than on a human one, but his voice 
was soft as ever. 

“You see, buddie,” he says, “we wasn’t 
exactly scared; we was merely trying to 
dope out a game that would be fair to you- 
all. Something you could get the hang of 
easy, and that wouldn’t soil your white 
pants.” 

“Soiled clothing be hanged!” says Mr. 
Treadwell. “I guess none of us are afraid to 
try anything you care to suggest, sir!” 

“That’s kind of a large order,” the Colonel 
put in. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” says the lord, stick- 
ing his greenhouse into his left eye and look- 
ing at us generally in a kind of blank way. 
“You see, you Americans talk a great lot 
about sports and all that, but as a mattah 
of plain fact, you are usually, as you put it 
in the States, throwing the bull!” 

Well, at this a kind of evil light come 
into Ed Granger’s eye, and it was easy to 
see he had got a idea. But he didn’t spring 
it all at once, he didn’t, you know! He 
let it leak. 


bluff!” exclaimed the 


“Whatever bit 


SNAKE’S HIPS 
(Continued from page 59) 


“Mr. Lord,” he says, “do you happen to 
know the American game where that expres- 
sion of throwing the bull come from?” 

“Aw—er—hardly !” 

“It’s called bulldoggin’, out West,” says 
Ed, “and it means throwing a steer fiat, 
with your hands.” 

“Ah, yes, of course!” says His Nibs, just 
as though his name was Lord George Bull- 
dogging Frankworth. “I’ve heard of it— 
steer-wrestling, you mean. 
cattle, I believe?” 

“Yep,” says the Colonel, the idea reaching 
him by this time. “But of course you boys 
wouldn’t care to take a whack at it.” 

“By Jove, sir!” says the lord, gypping his 
windowpane. “I can’t see why not! O/ 
course we will take a—a—slam at it!” 

“Well,” says Tony grimly, “it’s up to you! 
You didn’t warn us much over this here 
polo, but I want you to be sure you under- 
stand all about bulldogging before you start. 
I'll write down a set of standard rules, if 
agreeable to all.” 

“All right,” says 


Ed Granger, quick. 


“Here’s a fountain pen, Tony—get busy with- 


them rules! And now, gentlemen, let us 
meet tomorrow morning, same place and 
hour, you to furnish the hosses and we to 
furnish the steers.” 

“Good enough!” says Mr. Tupper. “I’m 
willing, although I must admit it’s about the 
only game I’ve not tried as yet” 

“Well, we'll take the first calls and show 
you how it’s done,” says Clegg McKinney 
blandly, but with the memory of them split 
pants in his eye. “It’s easy when you know 
how.” 

By now Tony had these rules all writ out, 
title and all. 


STEER-WRESTLING 

Rutes: (1) Steers will not be numbered. 

(2) Steer-wrestler and hazer will be al- 
lowed to leave the chute with steer, and 
wrestler’s mount may be lap-and-lap when 
crossing line, but wrestler must not have 
hand on steer or leap before crossing line, 
penalty not less than 15 seconds. 

(3) This is a twist-down contest, and 
when steer crosses line, he is wrestler’s steer 
regardless of what happens. If steer is ac- 
cidentally knocked down, he must be let up 
on all four feet and then twisted down, and 
if steer is once stopped and again starts run- 
ning and is thrown by wrestler placing 
steer’s horns in ground, he must be let up 
and twisted down. 

(4) Steer will be considered down only 
when lying flat on its side with all four feet 
out and head turned down in proper manner. 

(5) Willful houlihaning will disqualify 
steer-wrestler. 

(6) A steer turning completely over will 
not be considered down until it is stopped 
on its side with head and feet in proper 
position. 

(7) A time limit of three minutes will be 
placed on steer-wrestling, and if a wrestler 
has caught his steer but has not been able 
to throw him when the three minutes have 
expired, he will be signaled to retire. 


(8) Cruelty or injury to any animal will 


disqualify contestant. 


“I think I understand it quite clearly,” 
“All| 


says Lord F. after reading them over. 
but this term ‘houlihaning!’” 

“Means pushin’ ’em over, ‘stead of throw- 
in’ ‘em,” explained Ed. 

“Well, I expect we can do it, eventually,” 
says Mr. Tupper. 

“Oh, we'll learn you!” the Colonel agreed, 
and then the party broke up, the English 
going one way, we the other, the Three 
Mustgetsteers walking along arm in arm, and 
holding a conference as they went. 
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Beauty 


A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine” does Wonders for 
Any Girl’s Hair 











Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little “Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing, 


PIs ticoughs 


Quick Relief! A pleasant effective syrup 
35¢ and 60c sizes 

j externally, use PISO'S 
Throat and Chest Salve, 35¢ 





















School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help 
|] its readers in the selection of the school suited to 
individual needs. We furnish first hand informa- 
tion collected by personal visits to the schools. 
In writing please give full details as to age, pre- 
vious education, the kind of school you wish, 
approximate location, and what you plan to pay 
per year. Enclose stamped return envelope 
and address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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* A Sure Way 
all End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dand you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy bas never been known to fail. 
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| Says the Colonel. 


“Where do you calculate we are going to 
| get our cattle from?” Tony asked as we 


| started for the hotel 


the streets is full of them,” 
“What’s the matter with 


“Hell's bells, 


roping a few?” 
“It’s better to buy ’em offen the natives, 
I reckon,” says the wise Tony. “We aint 
no rustlers, Colonel.” 
“True for you,” says Ed. 
’em all right. But oh, boy! 


“We'll pay for 
Mebbe I aint 


i} honin’ to get my paws on a few of them 
| cows and teach ’em where they belong!” 


“Sacré bull, as the French say!” says 
George. “I'll bet you we got fun tomorrow 
morning !” 


ELL, it seemed that like a lot of 

other things in this world, bulldogging 
is easier said than done. In fact, for the 
rest of the afternoon and most of the early 
evening, it commenced to look like it wasn’t 
going to be done at all, on account the 
natives had a strong prejudice against selling 
their sacred cows or any of the cow’s family. 
In fact, while it was pretty near the only 
thing in the bazaars that wasn’t for sale, 
the boys couldn’t get any price on even one 
head, much less on eight, and by the time 
we got together for a cooling drive down 
the Gherihart Road, they was pretty well 
discouraged. 

“There don’t seem to be any cattle market 
within striking distance of here,” wailed Ed 
Granger. “I dunno what we are going to 
do. We got to turn up with a herd, that’s 
all, or them English is sure going to have a 
laugh at our expense.” 

“They probably was wise all the time to 
the fact we couldn't get no steers for them 
to wrestle,” says the Colonel gloomily. 
“Don’t you forget them boys live out here, 
and they knew darn well the way the natives 
felt about the cattle. I'll bet they are look- 
in’ forward to the morning with consider- 
able pleasure.” 

“All the more reason why we simply got 
to get them steers!” says Tony. “And be- 
lieve me, boy, I'll have ’em on the ground 
if all India tries to stop me.” 

Well, when I and George got up to our 





}room that night, he was in a pretty low 


state of mind, the same as the rest, only he 
had the advantage of having a wife to take 
it out on, and wasn’t in the place two min- 
utes before he found a excuse to com- 
mence. There was a package laying on the 


| bed, and as he picked it up, I began to see 


trouble ahead. The point was, that while 
the boys had been shopping for cattle, I had 


| done a little bargain-hunting myself. 


“What's this?” says George. 

“Oh, nothing,” I says, trying to register 
carelessness but making a flop of it. “Merely 
| that little necklace we was looking at yes- 
terday.” 

There was a stormful pause, broken by 
George with a whack. 

“That little necklace!” 


says he. “That— 


| say, didn’t I tell you to leave that rope of 
junk alone—that it was only fit for a cow?” 


“And that’s exactly what it is intended 
for, although I am going to wear it myself,” 
I says indignantly. “You got absolutely no 
East Indian education, George, or you 
| would recognize this is a very rare antique. 
It used to belong to the most sacred cow of 
all, up to Agra—the man told me so—and 
any cow in India would give her cud to 
own it, or her owner would, anyways. But 
that’s not going to stop me wearing it with 
a batik negligee, which is what I have been 
planning all along.” 

“I’m glad it’s rare antique,” says George. 
“I'd hate to think there was many more 
like it. It’s the most useless piece of trash 
I ever seen in my life, and I’m ashamed of 
you wasting your good money like that with 
all the poverty there is in the world.” 

He watched me, kind of sultry, while I 
put the necklace away in the top bureau 
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drawer, and then he took off his hat with 
a angry gesture and threw it in a far cor- 
ner so’s it lay against the baseboard. 

“Nonsense like that is enough to drive a 
person to drink!” says he. 

“Ah, I thought so!” I says, sarcastic. 
“Blame it onto me! Go ahead and take 
the drink if you want, but don’t alibi. Go 
ahead !” 

“No,” says George firmly. “Even you 
can’t drive me to it, no more; I’m through.” 

Well, hardly had the words got out his 
mouth than that hat of his come away from 
the corner and commenced running around 
the room in circles, squeaking. With a yell, 
I jumped up on the bed, and with another 
George jumped up beside me, and the two 
of us stood there clinging around each 
other’s neck like a coupla shirts until Cut- 
thatout, our chambermaid, came in and res- 
cued us by lifting the hat up, and telling 
the big rat under it to depart in peace, in- 
stead of keeping it right there in pieces like 
a Christian would have done. And having 
been thoroughly scared together, I and 
George forgot our fight and made it up be- 
fore we went to sleep. 


HE next morning, at a real young hour, 

we was woke up by the Colonel pound- 
ing on our door and yelling at the top of 
a considerable voice: 

“Hurry up, folks, and get started!” says 
he. “By jumpin’ catfish, if Ed Granger 
aint got a herd of cattle out front of the 
hotel, including most of the population!” 

Well, believe me, that got us up to stay, 
and in less time than it ever took me to dress 
before, I was ready and helping George, and 
then the both of us in our riding clothes 
was chasing down the corridors and out the 
front door of the hotel. There, sure as 
some people’s shooting, was Ed and Tony, 
the both of them on Arab horses, and with 
them was a regular beauty, having the heav- 
iest horns of the bunch, a clean light gray 
coat and mildly scornful eyes. Behind the 
cattle was a crowd of natives, all very ex- 
cited, and one, in particular, raising a row 
with Granger, to which he was paying less 
than no attention. 

“Hello, folks!” says Ed, cheerful as a 
canary-fed cat. “I got ’em, all right! Only 
trouble is, the critters is so damn mild they 
aint going to be no sport ‘less we cinch a 
rope onto ‘em.” 

“Mebbe so!” 
a popular deb. 
there.” 

“How come you to get ‘em, 
wanted to know at once. 

“I rented ’em by main force,” says Ed. 
“Me and Tony got an early start and met 
up with this here gimick that’s making all 
the holler, and when he wouldn't set a price 
on his cattle, why, we just naturally plunked 
down a bunch of rupees and herded ’em out 
anyways, the whole lot, including the boss 
and his family, as you can easy see.” 

“Yeh!” says Tony. “We explained that 
these animals was a necessary part of a great 
American religious festival, and he’d get ’em 
back sound; but he don’t seem satisfied, 
someways.” 

“Well,” says George, with a kind of un- 
easy look at the owner, “I guess maybe 
you'd better throw ’em kind of gentle. 
Seems to me like he aint exactly enthusiastic 
about having his critters massaged.” 

“Oh, ba!” says Ed. “He should get 
thick !”’ 

And then the ones of us that had no 
hosses got into the native equivalent of a 
owl-taxi, and started for the local polo- 
grounds, trailed by the bellowing cattle and 
bellowing natives, the latter, or common 
herd, increasing in number with every block. 
By the time we reached the field there was 
a thousand natives trailing, at least, and they 
gathered around, muttering and doing sav- 
age-looking calisthenics among theirselves 


says the Colonel, nervous as 
“We'll see when we get out 


Ed?” George 
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while we herded the cattle to the far end of 
the field, where the English Johnnies was 
waiting for us in their nice clean linen 
clothes. To say they looked surprised when 
we come tearing up with them ten cows, is 
putting it mild. 

“By Jove, they have actually got the 
brutes!” says Lord Frankworth, excited. 
“Never thought they’d manage it, what?” 

‘Hold on, there!” called Mr. Tupper. 
“You chaps keep those steers up near the 
clubhouse for a while. I want to speak to 
you before any trouble starts.” 

“Heh? What's that?” says the Colonel, 
lumbering up to Tupper. “Trouble? What 
trouble ?”’ 


LL of us but Ed Granger and George, 
d who went with the cattle, gathered 
around the little Englishman, who took off 
his helmet and wiped a face that was well 
steamed as he looked at the crowd of na- 
tives with a nervous eye. 

“I say, you chaps, you don’t understand 
what’s up,’ says he, uneasy as a mouse 
which a bunch of cats is matching whiskers 
for. “Really, now, you positively must not 
toss about those cattle. The natives wont 
like it a damn bit, and you may start no end 
of trouble. Mind you, I’ve been out here 
far the longest of the lot of us, and I jolly 
well know what I'm talking about.” 

“Oh, bosh!” says Tony. “What can them 
black devils do? We got a big deposit paid 
on the critters, and it’s a well-known fact 
no decent puncher ever hurted no steer by 
throwing it right and proper. That’s part 
of the game.” 

“Much the Hindoos will believe it!” says 
Tupper, getting more excited by the minute. 
“I tell you it will start a riot! Good Lord, 
man, you don’t know what they’re like, once 
they become excited! We'll be torn to 
bits!” 

“What did you get us out here for, then?” 
bellowed the Colonel. “To make fools out 
of us?” 

“I'm afraid we did, rather,” put in Tread- 
well, white as a sheet. “Fact is, we never 
dreamed you'd be able to fetch a single cow 
along, and we were merely going to have a 
jolly good laugh and explain when you 
turned up, d’ver see? Now we are in a 
devil of a mess!” 

And true enough, the crowd on the edge 
of the field was getting uglier by the minute. 
A mounted native cop had scented trouble 
and stopped his pony near by, but the mob 
wasn't paying no attention to him. Colonel 
McKinney give it the swift double O and 
agreed with Tupper. 

“They do look sore!” says he. “Mebbe 
we better not try the show this morning, 
Doctor.” 

“We wont, you know!” says Tony. “We 
will! After the trouble we been to, getting 
them beasts, I'm going to throw one if it’s 
the last thing I do.” 

“It’s a challenge, eh, what ?” says the lord, 
snapping on his glass eye. “But a foolish 
one, old deah, in the face of that rabble. 
Besides, you know perfectly bloomin’ well 
that none of us could do the bally thing. 
Why, I wouldn't dream of boxing with a 
strange steer!” 

“That's the only kind of steer the rules 
allow you to wrastle in this man’s game,” 
says Tony seriously. ‘“Howsomever, there 
aint no question about trying it out today. 
Them Indians is going to be nastier than 
bad Navajos in about ten minutes, and I 
think we better forfeit our deposit and get 
away from here.” 

“Oh, do, by all means,” says Lord Frank. 
“Let us leave directly!” 


UT it seemed he spoke too late. Way 
off at the end of the field, George and 
Ed Granger, who of course hadn't heard 
none of this, had started up a “steer,” the big 
handsome one with the long horns of which 


I have already spoke, and they was coming 
down the line, independent, bent for elec- 
tion. The steer was just nicely ahead, and 
George was riding close to the wrestler, 
when all of a sudden Ed give a leap like a 
squirrel, landing on the steer’s neck with a 
perfect hold. The sacred cow went down 
like it had been shot, carrying Ed less than 
ten feet, and hardly had George ridden by 
with the two horses, when Ed had the steer 
roped and tied, and the Colonel was run- 
ning to him, watch in hand, yelling: “Per- 
fect, Ed, perfect! One minute, twenty-six 
seconds!” 

But the Colonel wasn’t the only one which 
ran. About then the native crowd, seeing 
their sacred dairy queen rough-housed like 
that, formed a flying wedge and come for 


us. After which, it’s hard to say just what | 


did happen, but it was pretty terrible. A 
swirling sea of black faces come tearing and 
roaring upon me, and my heart seemed to 
stop. Then all of a sudden a strong arm 
went around me, and there I was lifted up 
out of the crowd, which would otherwise 
pretty soon of walked on my face, and I 
found I was sitting more or less pretty on 


the front of Lord Frankworth’s saddle, and | 
he was charging away through the mob with | 


only his riding whip for a weapon, calling 
on the rest of our gang to fall in behind, 
which they did, fighting, yelling, and raising 
the best row they could. 

Well, that fight is not such a very clear 
thing in my mind, only that I kept yelling 
for George until I saw where he was still 
mounted, and that, in fact, all our gang by 
now were, and by our gang I mean includ- 
ing the English boys, because the very min- 
ute the fight started, they and us was all 
one family, see, against the outsiders. And 
after what seemed twenty-two or -three 
years at the shortest, we was somehow out 
of the field and tearing across the common 
in front of the Victoria Memorial, making 
for the Grand Hotel, the mob streaming 
after us, gathering recruits as it come. Then, 
after another awful moment, we was safe. 
A squad of native cops was on our side, and 
through them we dashed into the hotel 
lobby, the boys, Lord F. most conspicuous 
among them, fighting to the very door. 

“Come up on the balcony and see the 
fun!” yelled George, as soon as we was in- 
side, and they all started for the stairs, me 
with them, when he spotted me. “You go 
back, Mural!” he hollered. “They might 
start sompin’ really rough!” 

“Big boy,” I called back, “I’m going to 
look at that fight in the street, or know 
why!” And then in another minute the lot 
of us burst out onto the balcony, and believe 
me, you should of seen the mob below! 


They was boiling like an all-night cereal, | 


and then, just as I come to the rail to 


get a better view, I heard His Lordship give | 


a yell. 

“I say, look out!” he cries sharp, and 
threw himself between me and the corner of 
the balcony, where a rock promptly hit him 


a clip on the head, and laid him out, not | 


serious, but enough to count ten, and the 
boys had to help him into the hotel. Whew! 
If he hadn’t of done that, believe me, I 
would have been the one to be hit. Some 
hombre, he was, you know! 


HINGS was getting worse and worse in | 


the street below. Out across Victoria 
Common, the crowd was rioting as far as a 
person could see, and when it parted to al- 
low a sacred cow, the very one Ed had 


thrown, to come through to the door below, | 
a roar went up that was not at all nice, and | 


after a minute one of the managers of the 


hotel dashed onto the scene, wringing his | 


hands. 

“Good Lord, good Lord, they'll break in!” 
he was saying.~ “Somebody must do some- 
thing before the troops get here, or we are 
lost! Help! Help!” 
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Gray Hair 


Unnecessary 
As I Have Proved 


I proved it many years 
ago by restoring the 
original color to my own 
prematurely gray hair 
with the same Restorer 
I now offer you. This 
time-tested remedy never 
fails, as hundreds of 
thousands of gray haired 
people since have learned. 


Trial Bottle 
Absolutely 
There is not space in FREE 


this advertisement to tell my story. Send 
for Free Trial bottle and learn all. Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is a 
clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. No 
interference with shampooing; nothing 
to wash or rub off. Application easy, 
renewed color perfect, in any light. 
Experience my teacher 

I invented my scientific hair color re- 
storer to get back the original color in 
my own hair which was prematurely 
gray. Since, millions have used it and so 
will millions more. It is the most popu- 
lar and biggest selling preparation of its 
kind in the world. 

I urge you to accept my offer and send for 
free bottle today and prove how easily, surely 
and beneficially you can restore your own gray 
hair to its natural color. 

Mail coupon today 

Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial outfit which contains a trial bottle of 
my Restorer, and full instructions for making 
the convincing test on a single lock of hair. 
Indicate color of hair with X. If possible, en- 
close a lock of your hair in your letter. 


GYfary, 4 ] ’ Cold any 
HKair~- @olor Restorer- 
Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 


Please print your name and address=——"—"" 


ARY T. GOLDMAN, 
71 AGoldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial Out- 
fit. X shows color of hair. Black 
dark brown.... medium brown.... auburn 
(dark red).... light brown.... light auburn 
(light red).... blonde.... 


Name..... 


























= 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
is now more than ever the key -note of success. Bow- 
- men and women, both 
young and old, will be glad to hear that I have now 
ready for market my new appliance, which will suc- 
cessfully straighten, within a short time, bow-le 
ness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and per- 
manently, without pain, operation or discomfort 
Will not interfere with your daily work, being worn 
at night. My new “Lim-Straitner,’’ Model 18, U. 5. 
Patent, is easy to adjust: its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation, and improve your 
personal appearance 100 per cent. ’ 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation 
Enclose a dime for postage. 


4 Binghamton, N.Y. 


on your pert, 
1143-1, Ackerman 
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USE SULPHUR 10 
HEAL YOUR SKIN 


For unsightly skin eruptions, rash or 
blotches on face, neck, arms or body, you 
do not have to wait for relief from torture 
or embarrassment, declares a noted skin 
specialist. Apply a little Mentho-Sulphur 
and improvement shows next day. 

Because of its germ destroying proper- 
iies, nothing has ever been found to take 
the place of this sulphur preparation. The 
moment you apply it healing begins. Only 
those who have had unsightly skin trou- 
bles can know the delight this Mentho- 
Sulphur brings. Even fiery, itching ec- 
zema is dried right up. 

Get a small jar of Rowles Mentho- 
Sulphur from any good druggist and use 
it like cold cream. 

FREE SAMPLE 

Just write to Whitehall Pharmacal Co., 
Inc., Dept. H, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. for a free sample of Rowles 
Mentho-Sulphur which will be sent you. 


PLAY A TUNE IN 
10 MINUTES! fii 


lin, Tenor 








aS yd Easi! pants 
|e han whos, played "ake "old way. "Rood “for 
ang bai 
catalog of musical 
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fun money, popu- 
= dele! fe Write 
FERRY @ CO., 3222 W, Halsted St., Dept. 1791, Chicago, il. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


=Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly combort- 
able. No oneseesthem,. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
7 make aa hear. Address ey —y _— 

P. WAY, Aeeiaiet Ear Drum Co. ee) ) 
it feltman » Bidg., 2 9 Woodward d Ave, | Detroit, M 


























r factory to wearer. 
over one million sat- 
La wanes. No capital orexperience 
Yas Large steady income. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now | being 
allotted, Write For Free Samples. 


Modicen Mille, § 511 B’ dway, New Tork, 


When You Are 
in New York 


Let us welcome you to our school De- 
partment office in the Acolian Building 
right opposite the Public Library. A 
College Graduate is in charge who will 
gladly give you information on any 
school or type of school in the United 
States. This service is free for all who 
are interested in schools for themselves 
or their children. 








Our offices have long been the meeting 
place for parents, boys and girls and 
school heads and we mention it now 
because we have found that some of 
our readers and school friends do not 
know of this service. 


If you are not contemplating a visit to 
New York and have some educational 
problem to solve, we shall be glad to 
help you by letter. Write us full details 
as to age, type of school, location and 
amount of tuition so that our recom 
mendation may be fully helpful. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


George took a chance and looked over the 
balcony to where, just below, the cow, led, 
as a matter of fact, by the very rope Ed 
had tied her with, was standing beside its 
owner, who was explaining fully and loudly, 
| and although in Hindoo, very unmistakably, 
just exactly what insults the animal had 
been obliged to put up with from those low 
foreigners, meaning us. And as George 
looked, a expression of rare intelligence come 
into his face, and without a word he made 
a dash for the inside of the hotel. In a 
minute he was back, and before I could stop 
him, he was standing on the railing of the 
balcony holding my new necklace up high 
so’s all the natives could see it. Right away 
a hush commenced going over the crowd like 
a wave. 

“Behold!” cried George. “The sacred 
necklace of the sacred cow of Agra! The 
magnificent animal so majestically awaiting 
below me here with its august master is 
hereby elected to the first degree American 
Order of the Snake’s Hips. It has won all 
records for being the easiest thrown steer in 
the world, and as a reward, we, the Amer- 
ican Princes of the Rodeo, present your 
sacred cow with this, the time-honored neck- 
lace of its ancestors!” 

Well, it worked. Either for once in a life- 
time an antique-dealer had told the absolute 


MIS 


Ss 
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truth, or the necklace was a swell imitation 
Anyways, when George handed it down, it 
was accepted in the spirit it had been given. 
And eventually the riot went away as a 
festive procession. And then George asked 
me and the boys to join him in a cup of 
tea. 

But that wasn’t all. When the tea come, 
it was just like they serve in cups, in the 
roadhouses back home. 

“How come?” says George. 
what I ordered!” 

“Well,” says Mr. Tupper, “you see, Frank 
sent this out—he wanted you to feel rested 
and jolly well at home, and all that!” 

“No!” says George, meaning yes. 
don’t say!” 

“Really, I do!” says Mr. Tupper. 

“Well,” says George, taking up his third 
cup, “I want to say that after today I take 
back a lot I have thought and said about 
the English. And as for Lord Frankworth, 
[ll say I never met an American who was 
any better!” 

“Oh, thanks awfully, old chap, for the im- 
plied compliment!” says Mr. Tupper. “Very 
good of you and all that. But as a matter 
of fact, you’ve made rather a mistake about 
Frankworth. He’s.not a lord. His first 
name is Lord. He’s an American from your 
State of Boston!” 


“This isn’t 


“You 


GEE 


(Continued from page 41) 


months he had been with the Bon Ton 
Sewing Machine Company he had failed to 
make his collections, and his accounts were 
in a hopeless tangle. 

“I couldn’t force payments, when | the 
agents assured me they had no money!” he 
said helplessly. “Some of them had , ile 
in the family, and some of them had gotten 
a bit behind. I suppose I wa’n’t quite firm 
enough at times.” 

“Firm!” repeated Miss Gee. “Why, you 
were just putty to them. They need some- 


body hard-boiled, like me. I bet I'd make 
‘em come across!” 

“I bet you would, too,” said Mr. Lukins 
admiringly. 


“Well, I aint going to have you worrying 
about it,” she said. “I’ve had enough 
trouble keeping your fever down. Give me 
the list of all those Kentucky agents, and 
I'll go the rounds and clean up the whole 
bunch by the time you're able to be up and 
' about.” 





HUS it was that Miss Gee and Mr. Lu- 

kins changed places for the time being, 
she going forth in her buggy with Prince, 
sometimes for several days at a time, while 
Mr. Lukins remained on the place. He was 
still too weak to do more than prepare his 
food and creep about doing small jobs. All 
afternoon he lay happily in a hammock on 
the vine-clad porch and watched the birds. 
They soon accepted as a friend the hollow- 
eyed little man who could lie still by the 


hour, if need be, a bit of bread on his palm, 
waiting for their confidence to be estab- 
lished. 

Then Ted Mawkins discovered him, and 
| making sure that Miss Gee was away, be- 
came a daily visitor. Other children, arch 
enemies of Miss Gee's, soon drifted in. Mr. 


Lukins attracted the children very much as 
he attracted the birds. He lay quiet among 
them, holding out his little crumbs of af- 
fection or interest, and they fluttered about 
him and chattered of their own affairs 
quite as if he were not there. 

When Miss Gee came home after a stren- 
uous day, she always found the place tidy 
and trim, the inside and outside chores care- 
fully attended to, and Mr. Lukins lying in 
| the hammock, weak and practically voice- 
less, smiling up at her in utter contentment. 











At such times she would sink into a com- 
fortable chair, take off her hat and her 
shoes, and heave a sigh of satisfaction. It 
was like coming into a cool twilit wood, 
from a hot and dusty highroad. For the 
first time in her life she tasted the joy of 
recounting each day’s experience to a thrilled 
and appreciative listener. Ordinary happen- 
ings became dramatic incidents in which she 
always played the leading réle. The more 
caustic her reported words, and the more 
drastic her reported action, the more hearty 
was Mr. Lukins’ approval. 

“I think you’re a wonder!” he wheezed. 
I don’t believe there’s another lady in the 
State—no, nor a man either—that can put 
things over like you can.” 

Incense was something new to Miss Gee. 
It had a strange effect upon her. She, who 
had waxed strong and aggressive under 
abuse, grew almost gentle under the ardent 
admiration and gratitude of Mr. Lukins. 
Whatever darts of cynicism now shot from 
her bow, they were never aimed at her pa- 
tient. 

It was inevitable that word should soon 
go abroad that Miss Gee had a beau. The 
news filled Purdyville with unholy glee. 
Every morsel of gossip concerning the in- 
congruous couple was eagerly pecked at. 
Only Dr. McLean had seen her suitor, but 
it was rumored that he was about the color 
and proportions of a match, and that he 
could not speak above a whisper. When 
the clerk at the Men’s Furnishing Store re- 
ported that Miss Gee had purchased a pair 
of white flannel trousers, a seersucker coat 
and a Panama hat, the town bubbled over 
with mirth. 

But as the weeks slipped into months and 
the situation remained unchanged, the public 
became critical. It was one thing for a 
woman to befriend a stranger, taken ill on 
her doorstep, and quite another for her to 
entertain him indefinitely after he was able 
to be up and about. Matters reached a 
climax on the opening day of the Hardin 
County Fair. 

Miss Gee, as usual, had entered Bonnie 
Prince in the contest for “the best harness 
gelding driven to a buggy, the driver being 
accompanied by a lady.” When she dashed 
into the ring, head and reins held high, a 
thin, pale little man with large sunken eyes 
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He 


and sloping shoulders sat beside her. 
white 


was attired in a seersucker coat, 
trousers and a jaunty Panama hat. 

“The driver to be accompanied by a lady,” 
the phrase was repeated from group to 
group, and a chuckle went around the am- 
phitheater. 


HAT evening when Miss Gee and Mr. 

Lukins reached home, a proud blue rib- 
bon fluttering at Bonnie Prince’s bridle, they 
found a visitor waiting on the porch. 

Miss Gee could scarcely credit her eyes 
when she recognized the round figure and 
complacent face of Dr. Mawkins. 

“I have come on a little matter of busi- 
ness, Sister Gee,” he said suavely. “I am 
sure your friend will excuse us.” 

Mr. Lukins promptly faded into oblivion, 
and the Doctor cleared his throat. 

“I come,” he said, “on a somewhat pain- 
ful mission. But it is not my nature to 
shirk my duty, however disagreeable.” 

“What’s the trouble?” demanded Miss 
Gee. “The fence again?” 

He smiled deprecatingly. “That matter 
was closed long ago. I trust I am too 
good a Christian to harbor a grievance 
against a next-door neighbor. I forgave 
you for that fence a week after it was 
erected !” 

“Yes, and you’ve been forgiving me in 
public for it ever since.” 

“You are oversensitive, Sister Gee,” said 
the Doctor, “and that makes what I am 
about to say doubly difficult. I hope you 
know that whatever disagreement we may 
have had in thé past, I entertain the highest 
regard for your character, and for—your— 
your—” 





It seemed rather difficult for him to find | 


further cause for regard, and he looked re- 
lieved when she interrupted him impatiently: 

“For mercy’s sake, what are you driving 
at? What’s the sense in pussy-footing 
around like this? If you’ve come to argue 
with me about the Danvers Fund, you 
might as well go home. Now that I’ve 
about got another member over on my side, 
I'll never give in till we get a hall.” 

The Doctor stopped her. “You don’t 
understand,” he said. “As a matter of fact, 
this is a purely personal question that’s in- 
volved.” 

“Personal to you—or to me?” 

“To you, Sister Gee.” 

His jaws snapped together like a trap, and 
she eyed him stonily. 

“For some time,” continued the 
and his voice dropped significantly, 
to say there has been some talk in town 
concerning your—your—well, I may say 
your unconventionality in—in entertaining a 
gentleman in your home.” 


Doctor, 


“T regret | 


The light broke upon Miss Gee, and she | 


blazed into instant flame. 

“So that’s it, is it? A decent middle- 
aged woman can’t take a sick stranger in 
and nurse him without getting a handful of 
pitch in her face! Who sent you here?” 

“Gently, my friend,’ urged the Doctor. 
“Your character has not been assailed. It is 
only that some of our congregation feel that 
if one of our flock is wandering, however 
innocently, into a false position, it is but 
right that a warning should be spoken. I, as 
your shepherd, was the one appointed to 
come to you with all kindness, to suggest 
that a different course might be advisable.” 

“What do they want me to do? Throw 
Mr. Lukins out in the road?” 

“It has been suggested,” said Dr. Maw- 
kins, “that he might return to his home.” 

“Home, nothing!” said Miss Gee. “He 
hasn’t got any home, nor any people. 
Where he’s got to go, as soon as he’s fit to 
travel, is to Arizona for the rest of his life.” 

“In the mean season,” said the Doctor 
suavely, “if he is a gentleman, I feel sure 
he would not wish to compromise a lady by 
remaining here.” 
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Have Dark Hair 
and Look Young 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advan- 
tages of a youthful appearance. Your hair 
is your charm. It makes or mars the face. 
When it fades, turns gray and looks 
streaked, just a few applications of Sage 
Tea,and Sulphur enhances its appearance 
a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get frum any 
drug store a bottle of “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition 
of other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
recommend this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully, be- 
sides, no one can possibly tell, as it darkens 
so naturally and evenly. You moisten a 
sponge or soft brush with it, drawing this 
through the hair, taking one small strand 
at a time. By morning the gray hair dis- 
appears; after another application or two, 
its natural color is restored and it becomes 
thick, glossy and lustrous, and you appear 
years younger. 
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At this moment a sound behind them 
caused them both to look up. Mr. Lukins, 
very white and agitated, stood in the door- 
way, supporting himself on a cane. 

“I couldn't help overhearing,” he whis- 
pered apologetically; ‘and as it concerns 
me, I think I am justified in intruding. I 
had no idea—my presence here would be— 
misunderstood. I’ll—I'll go at once—I will 
take the train tonight.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” an- 
nounced Miss Gee, taking him by the arm. 
“You'll sit right down here in this chair, 
and use your common sense. A man in your 
condition is a fine one to talk about starting 
across the continent by himself. What do 
you care what those old twaddlers say? If 
I told what I know about some of the Dan- 
vers Fund Committee, it would knock the 
whole church silly.” 

“I can speak for one member of that 
committee,” said the Doctor, his fat face 
mottling with purple. ‘When I leave this 
community, all I shall take with me will be a 
blameless conscience, and the love of my 
fellow-man.” 

“That wont break your back,” said Miss 
Gee. 

Dr. Mawkins rose with an air of injured 
dignity, but Mr. Lukins put out a detaining 
hand. 

“I am sure you meant well in coming, 
sir,” he said; “I’ve been most thoughtless 
in staying here. I had no idea—I—” 

The sentence was not finished, for Mr. 
Lukins’ features underwent a sudden spasm, 
and his Adam’s apple began to work vio- 
lently. 

“You are still weak, I see,” said the Doc- 
tor kindly. “I am sorry Miss Gee and I 
couldn't have arranged this without you.” 

“No—no!” he protested. “I am the one 
to act—and to act at once. I shall leave on 
the evening train.” 

In vain did Miss Gee remonstrate, com- 
mand and threaten. For once Mr. Lukins 
opposed his will to hers and remained firm 
in his decision. Even Dr. Mawkins forgot 
his own grievance in witnessing Mr. Lukins’ 
anguish, 

“I had no idea, after hearing you were at 
the Fair today, that you were still so feeble,” 
he said. “If I may advise, 1 think you 
would better go in to the hospital and re- 
main for a week or two, until you grow 
stronger.” 

“I shall start at once, for the West,” al- 
most sobbed Mr. Lukins. “Not to save my 
life would I cause any criticism of the 
noblest lady I ever met up with.” 

“Oh! You make me sick, both of you!” 
cried Miss Gee, by this time thoroughly 
out of patience. “Anybody would think I 
was a paper doll, to hear you talk! If Mr. 
Lukins stays in Purdyville, he stays right 
here, and if he sticks to this fool notion of 
going tonight to Arizona, why, l’m going 
with him!” 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two gentlemen was the more shocked. Dr. 
Mawkins was the first to speak: 

“But can’t you see,” he said, aghast, “that 
this would confirm every rumor? That it 
would be most damaging to your reputa- 
tion?” 

“Not if I married him,” said Miss Gee 


calmly. 

NM R. LUKINS’ jaw dropped. The idea 
had never entered his head before. It 

was such a large one that it could scarcely 

find room for itself now. 

“I suppose you are willing?” said Miss 
Gee, looking at him with a cynical twist to 
her lip. “Or are you going to act stubborn 
about that too?” 


“Willing?” he repeated feebly. “Why, I 


never dreamed that there was the slightest 
chance of a lady of your intellect and power 
and—and health, condescending to marry a 
wreck like me.” 





“Then it’s settled,” said Miss Gee in a 
businesslike tone. “I'll get in the buggy 
and go to town right now for the license. 
You go over home, Dr. Mawkins, and get a 
couple of witnesses. I guess this will stop 
folks’ mouths.” 

Thus it happened 
Lukins were that 


that Miss Gee and Mr. 
evening unexpectedly 
joined in the bonds of holy wedlock. The 
next day Miss Gee rented her house fur- 
nished, sold her beloved Bonnie Prince, and 
by the end of the week they were on their 
way to Arizona. 


OR a long time Purdyville knew Miss 

Gee no more. The town grew and pros- 
pered; the many seeds of reform she had 
planted bore a rich harvest, but no one 
thought of her in connection with them. 

Almost two years after her departure Dr. 
McLean had received a post card from Mr. 
Lukins. It bore this message: 

“Wish to advise you of the arrival of a 
little son. Mother and child doing well. 
Own health poorly.” 

The joke of Miss Gee’s having a baby 
never lost its zest. It always recalled other 
stories concerning her—her obstinate stand 
in regard to the Danvers Fund, her fights 
in the courthouse, her spite fence, her adop- 
tion of Mr. Lukins. For years, whenever 
conversation lagged at a social gathering, 
Miss Gee's name revived it. But after a 
time new victims were found and even she 
was forgotten. 

For ten springs the locusts had bloomed 
in the hollows, and for ten winters the 
snow had lain in heavy drifts along the 
Bull Fork Road, before Miss Gee came back 
to Purdyville. 

It was Christmas Eve when she stepped 
off the train, gaunt as a hound, and gray, 
with tragedy deep-seated in her eyes. But 
her shoulders and her jaw were still square, 
and she swung out of the station with her 
old independent, mannish stride. 

At the door she encountered Dr. Maw- 
kins, slightly shriveled now, like a partly 
deflated balloon. For a moment they eyed 
each other uncertainly; then they each took 
a step forward. 

“Why, it’s Miss Gee!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, and there was actually a note of cor- 
diality in his voice. 

“Yes,” she said in her old gruff way. “I 
see I am still that in Purdyville. You had 
a fit till I changed my name; now you 
refuse to change it yourself!” 

“And Mr. Lukins?” inquired the Doctor. 

“He's dead,” said Miss Gee stoically, 
“—died last month in Phoenix.” 

“Dear me! Dear me! And your chil- 


dren ?” 

“All dead. Had two. None of ‘em lived 
the year out. Is the hotel bus around 
here ?” 

Whatever words of platitudinous sym- 


pathy rose to Dr. Mawkins’ lips, were dis- 
couraged by Miss Gee's voice and manner. 
She was evidently not a candidate for con- 
solation. 

The hotel bus not being in sight, and the 
night being a bad one, Dr. Mawkins offered 
to give her a lift, but she declined. 

“No use in your going back up town over 
those slippery streets. I guess my place 
looks pretty rotten, don’t it? Haven't had 
a tenant for a year.” 

Dr. Mawkins had to acknowledge that it 
did. 

“My spite fence still standing?” she 
asked with something of her old audacity. 

“Still standing. At least, half of it is.” 

“Well, it wont stand long. I’ve learned 
a thing or two since I left God’s country. 
Good night—neighbor.” 

Turning up her coat collar, and seizing 
her two heavy bags, she left him abruptly 
and started up Main Street. A devastating 
loneliness swept over her as she trudged into 
the town which had been her home for five 
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years. No familiar face greeted her among 
those who trudged by, laden with packages, 
holly-trimmed and beribboned. Even the 
new frame cottages, throwing their Christ- 
mas cheer from glowing windows, were 
strangers to her. 

It was not until she reached Courthouse 
Square that she recognized old landmarks 
Here at last was Purdyville, but a new and 
glorified Purdyville that stirred her civic 
pride and lifted a little the burden of her 
loneliness. Overhead were electric lights for 
which she had fought single-handed; on 
one corner a bank had replaced her old 
enemy “The Stumble Inn Pool Parlor;” on 
another corner was an imposing new build- 
ing out of which poured a throng of children 
singing carols, and laughing and pushing 
each other in high spirits. 

“What building is that?” she asked of a 


passer-by. 
“That’s Danvers’ Hall,” said the man 
proudly; “there aint anything to beat it in 


the county!” 

Miss Gee caught her breath. That was 
her work, the tangible evidence of her vic- 
tory in the Danvers Fund fight. She stood 
with eager, hungry eyes watching the young- 
sters—a strange, awkward presence, un- 
known and unnoticed. 


UDDENLY a commotion rose back of 

her. Turning, she saw a crowd gather- 
ing about a horse that had fallen in the 
street. He had been hitched to a post, and 
had fallen between the shafts of a dilapidated 
old buggy. ; 

Miss Gee dropped her bags and strode 
into the crowd. 

“Loosen that harness!” 
“Can’t you see it’s about choking him? 
those shafts up, can’t you?” 

Not getting it done to her satisfaction, 
she lent a hand, and soon had the beast 
standing on his trembling legs. 

“Whose horse is this, anyway?” she de- 
manded angrily. “He's got no business being 
in harness. He’s got the phthisic, and look 
at his ribs!” 

“What he needs is a Christmas dinner,” 
volunteered a bystander. ‘Old man Fleming 
feeds him about once a week. It aint no 
wonder he fell in his tracks; he’s been 
standing here since morning.” 

Miss Gee laid her hand on the horse's 
heaving neck, and stroked him reassuringly. 
He stretched his head toward her, and began 
to sniff; then, stirred by some old memory, 
he painfully lifted a feeble forefoot to be 
shaken. 

“Why !” 


she commanded. 
Pull 


exclaimed Miss Gee. “I know 
this horse! He used to belong to me. Let 
me see his teeth? Yes, it’s him! And the 
buggy—see if there is anything painted on 
the back of it!” 

Investigation showed, 
ancient paint, the dim 
Ton Sewing Machines.” 

“Where’s the owner?” Miss Gee cried ex- 
citedly. “Find him right away. Tell him 
a party wants to buy his horse and buggy.” 

Old man Fleming was found with some 
difficulty, but once found, the transaction 
was quickly effected. He removed a sack 
of potatoes and a bottle of moonshine from 
under the seat of the buggy, pocketed a 
roll of bills and departed, a well-satisfied 
man. 

“What you going to do with him now you 
got him?” asked a jeering voice of Miss 
Gee. 

“I’m going to take him home, where you 
ought to be,” she answered curtly. 

She flung her bags into the dirty vehicle, 
climbed in after them, and took up the 
muddy reins. 

“It wont be me that'll pay for the next 
horse that’s mistreated in this town!” was 
her parting shot as she drove through the 
laughing crowd. 

Only once did 


through a coat of 
inscription: “Bon 


she stop on her way 
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“Thou Shalt Not Kall” 


is the most gruesome commandment handed down 
to mankind. A man may lie, steal or break any 
other law and the public will eventually forgive and 
forget. But let him commit murder and the cry of 
everybody is to give him the full penalty—Death! 
And what is the common excuse of the murderer? 
INSANITY! Sure, he’s crazy. Any man must 
be crazy to commit murder. 

But how about the fellow who slowly but surely 
kills his own body by neglect? He’s the craziest 
one of all. 

Stop! Think this over! What are you doing 
with your own body? Surely you don’t want to 
be put in this class. But if you are not doing 
everything possible to prolong your life and keep 
your body just as clean and healthy as your Maker 
intended, you are inviting death. You are slowly 
but surely killing yourself. 


A New Life 


Have you ever enjoyed the pleasures of perfect 
health? Have you ever felt the thrills which ac- 
company a strong robust body? If not, you have 
nature’s biggest gift awaiting you. That is what 
I have to offer you. I don’t promise to feed this 
to you in pill form. No, you have to work for it. 
You can’t get anything in this life without effort. 
Don't let anyone fool you by telling you different. 
I'm going to make you work, but oh boy! how 
you'll like it. After a few days you will feel the 
old pep shooting through your veins and you will 
crave your exercise like a kid wants his bread and 
sugar. 


Today Is Your Day 


This is your birthday. Today you start a new 
life. I’m going to make a real live, “rip-snortin’,” 
go-getter out of you. I’m going to expand that 
chest so it will give your lungs a treat with life- 
giving oxygen. This will put real vim into your 
blood and shoot it throughout your entire system. 
I’m going to broaden your shoulders and strength- 
en your back. I’m going to put a ripple of muscle 








up anid down your body that will make a big power- EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
ful he-man out of you. You will have the arms The Muscle Builder 
and legs of a modern Hercules. I'll clear your Author of “Muscle Building,” “Sci of Wrestling,” “Here's Health,” etc. 


brain and pep up your entire system. You will be just bubbling over with vitality. You will stretch out your powerful 
body and shout for bigger and greater things to accomplish. Nothing will be too difficult for you to tackle 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday hat it’s good. It’s wonderful. And it’s no idle prattle either. I’m not 
promising these things. I guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Make me prove it. Come on. Atta boy. Let’s go 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE 


It contains forty-three full page photographs of myself and some of the ere ee aoe . 
many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some of these came to me as piti | Earle E. Liederman, | 
ful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now, and you will Dept. 7001, 305 Broadway, New York City 
marvel at their present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a | Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you thru and thru. All I ask is | you are to send me, without any obligation on | 
10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep my part whatever, a copy of your latest book, 
This will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future health and | “Muscular Development.” (Please write or print | 

| 
| 


happiness, do not put it off. Send today, right now, before you turn this page. plainly.) 
Ee a ' 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN § sex: —— . 
City inctiihaiinluaannsiingtpiniteeindaniglnignaadnaninene State . 


Dept. 7001 305 Broadway New York City | 
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where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS. giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
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sensation swept over her. 


through town, and that was to buy a lan- 
tern, and to lay in provender for herself 
and the horse. By the time she started for 
the farm, darkness had closed in, and it was 
a question whether Bonnie Prince would 
survive the short journey. Valiantly he 
strained and plunged through the mud and 
snow. Again and again he stumbled, and 
at every mudhoie Miss Gee climbed out of 
the buggy to pull and tug at his head. Once 
he fell, and not having the customary stim- 
ulus of a lash, seemed inclined to lie there 
and die in peace. But Miss Gee would not 
consider it. By coaxing and bullying she 
got him up again and on his way. 

Never was a more forlorn home-coming 
for woman or beast. The darkness hung 
like an impenetrable curtain all about them, 
and it was with a sense of uncertainty that 
Miss Gee pulled up at her own gate. Tak- 
ing the lantern, she felt her way around to 
the back of the house and let herself into 
her once tidy kitchen. Dirt and disorder, 
cobwebs and blighting cold! After a search 
she found a coal-oil stove and a box of 
matches, and with these she waded through 
the snowdrifts out to the stable. 

Pouring some of the oil from the lantern 
into the stove, she lit the wick, and set 
about filling a pail with snow and putting 
it on to boil. By this time she was acutely 
aware of her wet skirts and her benumbed 
hands and feet, but there was no time to 
warm herself. Even after she had brought 
Bonnie Prince into the dimly lit stable, 
there were many trips to the buggy, and 
much manipulating of pail and bucket over 
the stove. With an experienced hand she 
flung three quarts of bran and a pint of 
oats into the bucket; then she shelled in an 
ear of corn, added a handful of salt, and 
poured the hot water over the mixture. 

But Bonnie Prince, whose forefeet were 
already planted on the Happy Hunting 
Ground, was sinking fast. Hastily pouring 
some of the water off the mixture, Miss 
Gee tried to force him to drink, but the 
beverage was as yet not sufficiently exciting 
to rouse him. 

It was not until his legs began to stiffen 
and his eyes to glaze that Miss Gee gave up. 
With a groan she dropped her head in her 
hands and began to cry. A new and terrible 
Death was there 
in the stable, and she was afraid. Hadn't 
she fought it with savage resistance in the 
case of each baby? Hadn't she stood be- 
tween it and the futile, adoring Mr. Lukins 
for ten years, fighting, hoping and failing in 


the end? 


Tonight, for the first time in her life, she 
acknowledged that she was beaten. Her 
lifelong boast that she could stand alone, 
that she asked nothing of anybody, she 
knew now to be a lie. Life had disciplined 
her sternly, but now for the first time it 
brought her to her knees. 

“O God,” she prayed passionately, “let my 


THE 


COILS OF 
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horse live! I never was first wth anything 
or anybody but him and Mr. Lukins. I 
aint like other folks. I’m hard and mean, 
and I don’t know how to make people like 
me. The more I do for them, the more they 
hate me. But animals are different. They 
can’t hear my mean tongue, but they sense 
my kind feeling. I got to have something to 
love and look after. I can’t go on alone—” 

Either in answer to prayer, or in response 
to the odor of the steaming mash which was 
momentarily becoming more potent, Bonnie 
Prince opened his eyes and feebly craned 
his neck in the direction of the bucket. 

Instantly Miss Gee was on her feet. Forc- 
ing a horseshoe between his jaws to hold 
them open, she began pouring the hot liquid 
between his teeth from the big spoon. It 
was a tedious business, for between every ef- 
fort to swallow, Bonnie Prince tried to die 
But Providence and Miss Gee were too much 
for him. 


A T twelve o'clock that night Dr. Mawkins, 

putting the last touches on a Christmas 
tree for his grandchildren, spied a light in 
Miss Gee's stable. 

“Mother,” he said to his wife, “I’ve got 
to go over and see about that. It’s probably 
a tramp. He may burn the place up.” 

“Well, what if he does?” said Mrs. Maw- 
kins. “Little cause we've got to be keeping 
an eye on Miss Gee’s property.” 

“I know all that,’ said the Doctor; “bu’. 
she’s had trouble enough. I couldn't help 
being sorry for her this evening, getting back 
after all these years, with no one to meet 
her, and nowhere to go.” 

So, despite protest, the old Doctor plowed 
his way through the snow against the biting 
wind and flung open the door of the stable. 

There, in the narrow circle of light from 
an oil stove, lay a horse, with a woman's 
long coat thrown over him, and huddled be- 
side him, her shoes covered with mud, her 
skirts bedraggled, wisps of gray hair bristling 
from her head, and her sharp features ac- 
centuated by cold, hunger and fatigue, sat 
Miss Gee. 

“Why! Why, what on earth—” 
the Doctor, but she cut him short: 

“Found my old horse about to die in his 
tracks up there in Main Street. Brought 
him home and took care of him. Just wait 
until I get the law on that damned old 
Fleming.” 

“But Miss Gee!” protested the Doctor. 
“You must come over to our house and let 
Mrs. Mawkins give you dry clothes and 
some food and a warm bed. To think of 
your doing this for a horse! Spending a 
night like this in this terrible place!” 

“It aint so bad, now I’ve pulled him 
through,” said Miss Gee, struggling stiffly 
to her feet; “besides,” she added with her 
scoffing one-sided smile, “you oughtn’t to 
be so shocked. I aint the first woman that 
ever spent Christmas Eve in a stable!” 


began 


CHANCE 


(Continued from page 735) 


calloused thumb and screwed up his face in 
a wink. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Boles, “there’s some 
that don't like rye. But you can get some 
wicked Scotch there.” 

“T don’t drink,” said Gilbert Benner. 

Mr. Boles made a sniggering noise. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “Oh, no!” 


ILBERT BENNER washed up his din- 
ner dishes and put them away. But he 
saved out a piece of cake, for he was ex- 
pecting Mrs. Kelly to drop in that night 
to talk over the career of one of the Kellys, 
—Monica.—who was doing well with the 
telephone company but of late had felt an 
urge to go to a big city and become a 
chorus girl. Mrs. Kelly had said’ she would 


come; she always came to him with her 
problems; but she did not come. 

When he bowed to old Mrs. Lock as she 
was scrubbing her four-by-four front porch 
next morning, she returned his bow, politely. 
But she did not hurry down to the gate to 
gossip with him, as on other mornings, she 
who loved gossip more than anything in the 
world. Having bowed, she kept scrubbing 
away at her bit of porch. 

She was about due to come in and borrow 
some tea, too. He kept the kind she espe- 
cially liked—gunpowder—although he didn’t 
like it much himself. But she did not come 
to borrow—“Only just a drawing, Gil Ben- 
ner, just a drawing. Oh, not that much. 
That’s too much—well, if you insist!” 

He wanted very much to take her some 
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tea that evening; but he remembered that 
she had not smiled when she bowed to him 
in the morning. 

He had agreed to go over Friday evening 
to mind the little Wassers while the big 
Wassers went to the Bijou Dream. He knew 
that their favorite of all the picture stars 
was at the local theater that week, so he 
went over early. The little Wassers ran up 
to him with squeals of delight, but the big 
Wassers showed less animation in their 
greeting. 

“The wife and I have decided to stay 
home tonight,” said Mr. Wasser, not looking 
at Gilbert Benner, but at a picture of a 
box of pansies in a thick gilt frame that 
hung in the parlor. 

“Oh,” said Gilbert Benner, “I see.” 
he went out with the candy rabbits 
in his pocket. 


And 
still 


HE time had come, down at the Old 

Brick Church, to elect lay officers for 
the coming year, and of course Gilbert Ben- 
ner would be made treasurer for the tenth 
consecutive time. He always made a speech 
when the Reverend Mr. Leeming said: “I 
hope we can prevail upon our good friend 
Benner to accept the office for another year.” 
Gilbert’s speech did not vary, but went: “I 
deem it not only a duty, but an honor and 
a privilege to serve.” Actually the job was 
a nuisance, for the ladies were often slow 
with their pledges for the missionary fund, 
and the church dinners and sociables had a 


way of getting their finances extremely 
tangled. But Gil Benner did the work 
gladly, proudly. 


This year, at the meeting, the Reverend 
Mr. Leeming was extra affable in a nervous 
way, beaming from behind his glasses and 
shaking hands with everybody twice. When 
the nominations for treasurer were in order, 
Mr. Leem‘ng, mopping his brow, began: 

“Ah, well—it seems to—and I think our 
—ah—good friend Benner will agree—that 
we have been imposing on his—ah—good 
nature too long—and that it might be a good 
idea if we—ah—let some one else bear the 
burden—” 

“I nominate Mr. Finch,” said a voice. 

Confused, almost stunned, Gilbert Benner 
heard “Seconded.” “Any other nominations ? 
Then, I declare the nominations closed, and 
Mr. Elmore C. Finch is elected treasurer for 
the ensuing year.” 

Gilbert Benner for the 


did not wait 
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end of the meeting, as he had always done, 
but he went home up the hill in Cannon 
Street. It seemed to him that his neighbors 
came to their windows, slyly, to watch him 
pass. He went up to his room, and lay on 
his bed, but sleep was far from him. He 
could hear Mrs. Lock’s high voice, as she 
gossiped with Mrs. Wasser over the front 
gate. Scraps of sentences came to him. 
“Of course. Guess he’s been doing it for 
FOO ..<.<ss On the sly. You can’t tell me— 
these men that act so good—I know 
they do good things in public to square | 
themselves with Ged for doing bad things | 


nobody knows about..... Yes, aint it 
the truth? No, I never even suspected, did 
you? .... You can't tell me—it aint hu- 


man for a body to go round looking for 
chances to do something for other folks— 
sort of forcing things on you, like—it just 
Yes, I guess you 
could sort of excuse it in a fellow like Tim 
Kelly, who never pretended to be any better 
than he was and got roaring drunk every 
Saturday regular, but these good men—” 
“Well,”—lying there, Gil Benner recog- 
nized the voice of Mrs. Wasser,—*Max says 
secret drinkers is always kind to children 
But you can just bet I aint going to trust 
Junior and Irma and little Sid to him again; 
no sir! You never can tell when a man 
like that will fly off into delirious trim- 
mings—you can’t—” 
“That’s just what Mrs. 
marked the voice of Mrs. Lock, 
oughta know, since her Tim fell down a 
well while havin’ ‘em. And she says that 
her boy Francis and Mr. McHarg—down 
at the yard—was saying the same thing— 


Kelly 


says,” re- 
“and she 


they may have to get rid of him, Francis 
says. Drinking leads to stealing, you 
BROW... «.< + I guess you're right, all right, 
Mrs. Lock. When a man acts good, you 
can be sure that he’s up to some sort of 
deviltry—” 

HE next evening Gilbert Benner got 


slowly up from his desk, took off his 
shiny alpaca coat and put on his blue serge 
coat, and started for home. His steps 
lagged; they were no longer brisk. 

Boles came sidling up to him. 

“Say, Gil,’ said Mr. Boles, “let’s drop in 
at the Dutchman’s. Case of Scotch just in 
from Canada. Make a dove bite an eagle, 
it would. What say?” 

“All right,” said Gilbert Benner 


LADIES 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Oh, I know! I have made quite a col 
lection of names like Dolly and Lucy and 
Maudie. Now, I want to tell you,’ pursued 
the Duchess, “that you are a most extraor 
dinary man. In public, for instance, you are 
all that is charming; and many who know of 
our private disagreements can’t but think 
the fault is mine, since in public you are 
so very right, so fine, and seem never for a 
moment deficient in the manners, graces and 
consideration proper to a great gentleman.” 

The Duke expressed a hope that she would 
put that down in writing so that he could 
send it as a reference to any lady, or ladies, 
to whom he might be paying his suit, or 
suits 

“But,” said the Duchess, “when we come 
to examine you in the home, what a dif- 
ferent picture we find! Your manners are 
monstrous, your graces those of a spoiled 
schoolboy; your consideration for your wife 
is such that, far from concealing from me 
your preference for the company of low 
women, you will actually bring them on 
board this yacht and make love to them 
under my very—” 

The Duke, he yawned. 

“In,” snapped the Duchess, “my company 


And now,” she added calmly, “I will say 
good-by.” 
“But you mustn't say it all alone,” said 


the Duke solicitously. “I c an say good-by 
too. For instance, good-by.” 
“Captain Tupper!” the Duchess called. 
“Captain Tupper,” the Duchess said, “I! 
am going ashore. You will please see to it at 
ence. I think my maid has 
packed. Thank you.” 
HE DUKE opened his eyes. They were 
cold blue eyes, 
very cold blue eyes: that was when he was 
sleepy. 


“Captain Tupper,’ said he, “Her Grace 
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everything | 


and sometimes they were | 


will take the fastest cutter to Monte Carlo | 


to catch the Blue Train to Calais. We, in 
the cool of the evening, will make for 
Naples. Thank you.” 

The Duke closed his eyes again. The 
Duchess stared as though into the heart of 
the still blue bay, and who shall say what 
it was that she saw in those deep blue places, 


whether she saw the towers of her love torn 


down by the winds of man’s 
ruins of her marriage washed in the infinite 
sea of man’s inconstancy ? 
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ened, and presently she said, bemused: “I 
am going now. Adieu, Duke Maximilian.” 
“Leonora,” he said, “I wish you all hap- 
piness and content.” 
“Content!” And she laughed. 
“Good-by, Leonora.” 
She said: “Max, we were very happy 
once. So happy—once upon a time!” 


HE: 
“Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together! 


And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fine weather.” 


Sue: “Oh, I can match you Rochester 
against Sir John Suckling! 


“Then talk not of inconstancy, 
False hearts and broken vows; 
lf i by miracle can be 
This livelong minute true to thee, 
’Tis all that Heaven allows.” 


He sighed: “How I loved you, Leonora! 
As I had never loved anyone before, as I 
will never love anyone again!” 

_“How I loved you, Maximilian! But 
now!” 

“Ah, there’s an end to all things! Wise 
men say that, Leonora.” 

“Except to regret. I say that, Maximil- 
ian.” And she said gravely: “A legal separa- 
tion is a silly quibble. And you might want 
to marry again. Or I might.” 

“Might, Leonora? But you will, must, 
can’t help but! With your beauty, youth, 
wealth.” 

“Thank you. I have often noticed that 
one’s friends like one best as one is leaving 
them. Then shall I divorce you, Max?” 

“If you would be so kind. My lawyers 
are Messrs. Sleep & Sluis. They will arrange 
the matter with yours in the usual way.” 

“Remember, dear, that your king will not 
receive a divorced duke at court.” 

“You depress me. I shall, however, con- 
tinue to ask him to shoot on my moors.” 

His eyes were closed, else he had seen the 
sudden smile that touched her small grave 
face, touched it and was going, going, lurked 
a little in the depths of her eyes like a very 
small bird in the ferns of love-in-the-mist, 
and was gone. She said softly: “You are 
such a baby, Max!” 

Seamen passed by, bearing a great leather 
trunk to the side. And a black cloud rose 
up from Africa and hid the sun. 

“And because,” said the lips of the sad- 
merry eyes, “you are such a baby, I don't 
put it beyond you to make love to my sister 
if you should meet her. And as she has 
always been jealous of me, she would enjoy 
nothing so much as your making love to 
her. Promise not to, Max, please, oh please! 
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She has just come over to Paris, so I read 
this morning in the New York Herald. Max, 
promise not to make a fool of me to my 
own sister!” 

“Pretty, is she?” 

“But she’s my twin!” 

“Ah, me! Oh, dear!” 

She said softly: ‘“Good-by, Duke Maxi- 
milian. Our lives go different ways. I do 
wish you success, happiness, health. Adieu.” 

As he lay with closed eyes, his fingers 
found her hand and carried it to his lips. 
His farewell was no less and no more than 
that. 

She looked back from the side. 

“Courtesy, Maximilian ?” 

The cry of a sea-bird mocked the silence. 

“Chivalry, Maximilian ?” 

And even the sea-bird feared to mock 
again, and Leonora Mall cried: “I will for- 
give you all things but your farewell, Duke 
Maximilian. The very birds are appalled to 
see chivalry so low in a man that he will 
take his lady’s adieu lying down. Dear, I 
knew you to be vain, but not so ungenerous. 
You can forgive yourself for being tired of 
me, but you cannot forgive me for being 
tired of you. You poor vain idol of girlish 
dreams, good-by.” 

Her maid. hatted and veiled for traveling, 
whispered to her ear: 

“Your Grace, he is asleep.” 


TT is a sorry business to inquire into what 

men think when we are every day only 
too uncomiortably confronted with what 
they do. Moreove~ the science of psychol- 
ogy—for that is wna: we are talking about 
—is as yet but a demoiseile among the 
sciences; and that writer carries the least 
conviction who tries to wind his tale about 
her immature coils. Therefore we will not 
inquire into the young Duke’s thoughts, but 
merely relate his actions; we will leave his 
psychology to the fishes of the tideless sea, 
while we let him confront us with all his 
vanity. 

The Duchess had said with pardonable 
bitterness that there was an end to all things 
except to regret, and so the time came when 
the Duke awoke. Now the winds of the sea 
were playing about him; the sun was cer- 
tainly not where he had left it; and the 
angle of his deck-chair was peculiar. The 
world was very dark. And he looked upon 
the sea and found it odd, and he looked upon 
the land and did not find it at all 

“Ho!” said the Duke. ‘Where is the land, 
the land of France? Captain Tupper!” he 
called. 

“Captain Tupper,” he said, “what have 
you done with France? I do not see it any- 
where. Our French allies will be exceed- 
ingly annoyed when they hear we have mis- 
laid them. And do my eyes deceive me, or 
is that a wave making for us over there ?” 

“It is blowing moderate from the south- 
east, Your Grace.” 

“Moderate, upon my word! I have al- 
ways said there is too much moderation and 
compromise in modern life. Moderation 
sickens me, Tupper. Ho, I see some land 
over there!” 

“We have just left Nice behind, Your 
Grace.” 

“I sincerely hope, Tupper, that you are 
not among those who affect to despise Nice. 
Queen Victoria was very partial to Nice. 
It may not be Deauville or Blackpool, Cap- 
tain Tupper, but Nice can still offer attrac- 
tions of a homely sort.” 

“But I understood, Your Grace, that—” 

“The understanding of men is not what 
it was. But proceed.” 

“our direction was Naples.” 

“Naples? Good God, Naples! And lock, 
there’s another wave making straight for 
us! Hang on, Tupper. I'll see you are all 
right. You sailors aren’t what you were 
in the days when whisky was whisky, and 
you had a port in every—” 
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“A wife in every port is the correct form 
of the libel, Your Grace.” 

“But hang it, I call this, don’t you, a 
damned rough sea?” 

“Just a roll, Your Grace.” 

“But it makes one feel the butter, Tup- 
per! MHa-ha!” 

“I beg your pardon, Your Grace.” 

“Oomberoofem, Tupper! But never mind. 
I feel very gay this evening. I have just 
had an idea. Now, Tupper, let me hear no 
more of this high-handed talk about turning 
your back on Nice.” 

“But, Your Grace, we are making for 
Naples!” 

“Your obsession for Naples seems to me 
singularly out of’ place on a windy evening. 
And I think you might consider me a little, 
even though I am on my own yacht. I de- 
test, I deplore Naples. This sea, moreover, 
is decidedly too moderate for me. Put back 
to Nice, Captain Tupper. I am for Paris.” 

“Very good, Your Grace.” 

“We will see, Tupper, we will see. 
Whether it will be good or bad, I can’t tell, 
but it’s sure to be uncommonly amusing. 
To Paris!” 


GTUDENTS of sociology have of recent 
years made great strides in their analysis 
and alleviation of the conditions prevailing 
among the poor, but is it not a fact that, 
as a notorious daily paper lately asked, the 
study of those conditions appears to attract 
the interest of only the lighter sort of society 
people and the pens of only the most ambi- 
tious novelists? And that the benefits of 
this study, at least to novelists, are not 
mean, was proved beyond all doubt only the 
other day, when perhaps the wealthiest of 
contemporary writers increased his fortune 
by writing a tale about a miser in a slum. 
No one, on the other hand, will deny that 
the achievements of sociologists among the 
poor, are as nothing compared with those 
of students of hospitality who, poor and un- 
rewarded though they are, have of late years 
done yoeman work in alleviating the con- 
ditions prevailing among the rich in Mayfair. 
It is to the generous spade-work of men 
such as these that American hostesses in 
Europe owe the betterment of their lot, and 
it is by the support of their merciful hands 
that ladies burdened with great wealth are 
prevented from sinking down in the rarefied 
atmosphere to which they have been called. 
But mere students of hospitality had not 
been strong enough to support the ailing 
burden of Mrs. Amp when that lady had 
first come over from America at the call of 
certain voices that had advised her that her 
mission lay in European society. It had 
needed graduates of that brotherhood, lean 
with endeavor in ballrooms and browned with 
the suns of the Riviera, to prevent that 
ample lady from succumbing to the exhaus- 
tion of carrying her wealth through the 
halls of her houses in London and Paris 
among guests who had failed to catch her 
name on being introduced. But the Good 
Samaritans had worked unceasingly on her 
behalf, and since Mrs. Amp had both great 
wealth and that which is even more con- 
ducive than great wealth to success in so- 
ciety, that entire lack of breeding and abun- 
dance of skin which will not take no for an 
answer, but leaps at yes as an offer of in- 
timate friendship, by the time the great 
Duke arrived in Paris, she was on the crest 
of the wave and thought nothing of enter- 
taining six minor royalties at the same time 
in her mansion off the Champs Elysées. 
The morning after the Duke’s arrival in 
Paris there was this notice in the Continental 
Daily Mail: “The Duke of Mall has ar- 
rived at his residence in the Avenue du Bois, 
and will spend the spring in Paris.” And 
presently the good Mrs. Amp was on the 
telephone, first here, then there and finally 
to the Duke himself, saying: “My dear 
Duke, how do you do, how do you do? 
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am so glad you are in Paris just now; ’ 


Paris is so charming in the spring. You 
iustn’t fail to see the tulips in the Tuileries; 
they are as beautiful as débutantes. 
ijear Duke, I am throwing a party tomorrow 


iight, and you must come, you really must | 


ome. Now, don’t say you wont come, be 
ause I can’t bear that, and really I must 
iy, my dear Duke, that your unfortunate 
nability to accept any of my invitations so 
far has seemed almost marked, whereas—” 

“IT am afraid—” began the Duke, who had no 
ntention whatever of going anywhere near 
one of Mrs. Amp’s parties, for she bored him 

“But you mustn’t be afraid!” screamed 
Mrs. Amp. “Now, my dear Duke, I want 
you particularly to come to this party, be- 
cause there is some one who wants to meet 
you, some one very lovely. Positively, I am 
not pulling your leg—” 

“Really this is too much!” the Duke mut- 
tered, coldly saying out aloud: ‘Dear Mrs 
Amp, you do me great honor, but I am 
afraid that an extremely previous and de- 
cidedly prior engagement—” 

“It is Miss Ava Lamb who wants to meet 
you, my dear Duke. She has just come 
to Paris. Dinner is at nine Thank you, 
thank you. It will be such fun. You will 
not have to talk unless you want to, and 
and you may go to sleep just when you like, 
as I have engaged Mr. Cherry-Marvel to 
conduct the conversation over dinner. At 
nine, then, my dear Duke.” 


HE DUKE, as he fairly acknowledged 

to himself the morning after Mrs. Amp’s 
party, had been diverted beyond all expec- 
tation by his meeting with Miss Lamb; and 
she, candor compelled him to admit, hadn't 
seemed any less sensible than he to the pleas- 
ant quality of their relation. A_ beautiful 
girl, a sensible girl, with a lively interest in 
the passing moment and a delicious capacity 
for deriving pleasure from the twists in con- 
versation which came natural to the Duke 
but were become, it has to be confessed, a 
shade familiar to his friends. She hadn't, he 


My | 





reflected over his morning coffee, said any- | 


thing throughout the evening that didn’t in- 
terest and entertain—had, since she had come 
to Europe for the first time but the other 
day, amused him vastly with her impres- 
sions, which weren’t by any means all favor- 
able, since Miss Lamb confessed to a taste 
for simplicity very agreeable to the Duke, 
who was also wealthy. 

All this made very pretty thinking for 
the Duke over his morning coffee, but had 
he consulted his memory more carefully, it 
might have emerged that Miss Lamb had 
listened with pretty attention the while he 
had talked, the matter of his talk seldom 
being so abstract in nature that she couldn't 
entirely grasp it by just looking at him. 

What of course had immediately struck 
him, as it struck everyone who knew the 
Duchess, was the amazing resemblance be- 
tween the sisters—since the fact that twins 
are very frequently as alike as two peas 
never does seem to prepare people for the 
likeness between the twins they actually meet. 
Now, between Miss Lamb and the Duchess 
of Mall there wasn’t, you dared swear, so 
much as a shadow of difference in grace of 
line and symmetry of feature. But why, as 
Ava Lamb sensibly protested, why on earth 
should there be, or need there be, or could 
there be, since Leonora and she had been 
twins as punctually to the minute as was 
possible? A nearer view, however, discov- 
ered a deal of difference between the sisters 





in those small gestures of voice, habits of | 


expression, capacity for attention and the 
like which, so the Duke warmly said, con- 
tribute far more than actual looks to mark 
the difference between one-woman and an- 
other. Nor were they less dissimilar in col- 
oring, for whereas both the Duchess and Miss 
Lamb had those small white faces and im- 
mense blue eyes generally affected by Amer- 
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ican ladies for the conquest of Europe, the 
Duchess’ hair was of a rich and various 
auburn shaded here to the deep lights of 
Renaissance bronze and there to the glow of 
Byzantine amber—the Duchess’ hair was, in 
fact, fair to fairish, while Miss Lamb’s was 
as near black as is proper in anyone with 
blue eyes who is without either Irish or 
Castilian blood. 


N the course of the ball that inevitably fol- 

lowed Mrs. Amp’s dinner-party, the Duke 
had had further opportunity of judging the 
differences between his wife and her beauti 
ful sister. And presently he had thought it 
only fair to tell Miss Lamb that he and her 
sister had decided, for each their sakes, to 
break their marriage, and he had thought it 
only fair to himself to add a sigh to his 
confession, a sigh which he explained, after 
a silence quite beautifully bridged by an 
understanding look from her, as being forced 
from him by the fact that there was no 
pleasing some women. 

“You mustn't for a moment think,” he'd 
added wretchedly, “that I am trying to en- 
list your sympathy against your own sister, 
but—” 

“Please! Miss Lamb had protested quite 
unhappily to that! And here was another, 
and the sweetest difference of all between 
the sisters, for Miss Lamb's was the prettiest 
American accent, whereas the Duchess had 
long since and all too completely achieved 
the cold and ironic monotony of the mother- 
tongue. To be with Ava Lamb, the Duke 
had gratefully reflected at that moment, was 
to look on all the beauty of his wife in 
atmospheric conditions undisturbed by his 
wife’s sarcastic habit of mind. Miss Lamb 
hadn’t a touch of that irony and sophistica- 
tion which is so often mistaken by American 
ladies ‘for European culture; she was per- 
fectly that rarest of all visitors to a bored 
continent, a fresh and simple American lady 

And “Please!” was all she had -said about 
her sister! But to the Duke that one word 
had meant so much, forced as it had been 
so unhappily from her lips, as if half to 
shield her sister against the consequences 
of her folly, half to prevent him from seeing 
how deeply she disapproved of that sister, 
and wholly and sweetly to stay his tongue 
from exploring further into that misguided 
sister’s character—it had meant so much that 
he had been content to wait quite in silence 
on her understanding even before she'd ever 
so quietly added: “Oh, I understand.” 

“But do you, do you!” he'd cried em- 
phatically, and she had let silence present 
him anew with her deep sense of under 
standing. She had a delicious talent for 
silence. 


“M Y dear,”"—it had just slipped out of 
him, quite naturally, quite wonder- 
fully,—“if only other women were like you! 
To understand, I mean, just to understand!” 

“And men?” Miss Lamb had dropped the 
two words with perceptible unwillingness, yet 
with just a touch of defiance, as who should 


say that she too, on so rare an occasion, 
must for once say what was in her mind. 

“Men ?” the Duke had smiled. He couldn’t 
somehow think of this tall, gentle girl as a 
woman of the same age. as his wife. She 
verily quite charmed him. Once or twice, 
indeed, he couldn't help but pity Leonora 
Mall for the way she had let life so quickly 
polish her freshness into the worldliness 
which he, for one, found so unsympathetic 
in women. 

“Men, Miss Lamb? And what, if you'll 
forgive me, do you know of men?” 

“Enough, surely, surely!” 

“But that sounds quite threatening! Have 
you then hunted men in jungles and caught 
them and dissected them ?” 

“But wouldn’t I, surely, have been mar- 
ried by now if I knew nothing of men?” 

“Oh, well caught! But, Miss Lamb, you 
haven't married probably just because, like 
all rare people, you’re—well, fastidious!” 

“Oh, I don't know! Maybe. Fastidious 
is a long word, Duke, and I seem to have 
been waiting a long time, so maybe you're 
right. But I don’t know.” 

“May I say, then, that you’ve been very 
wise? So much wiser than many quite 
sensible men, so much wiser than many 
beautiful women. I mean, to wait.” 

“But aren’t we all,” she pleaded, “always 
waiting !” 

“Some of us, unfortunately,’ the Duke 
said grimly, “haven't. I, Miss Lamb, didn't 
wait long enough.” 

“But are you so sure, Duke?” She was 
pleading with him. They were alone. The 
music and the dance passed behind them 
They were alone. He met her eyes humbly 
“Are you so sure you've waited long enough 
—I mean, my friend, for time to bring the 
best out of some one you love?” 

“But,” he cried wretchedly, “I don't love 
her! That’s just, don’t you see, the awful 
mistake and pity of it all! It’s not that 
Leonora and I have quarreled, but that 
we've each just found ourselves out.” 

Miss Lamb sighed: “Oh, dear! And why? 
Way back home I’ve wondered, you know, 
about many things. All this sadness in life! 
It hurts, you know, to hear this. It hurts 
me—for you both. Poor, poor Leonora!” 


HE DUKE said very earnestly: “Look 

here, don't for a moment think that I'm 
being cruel or anything like that. Believe 
me, your sister loves me no more than she 
has driven me into loving her. Honest to 
God, Miss Lamb.” 

“You say that! But I know her, Duke. 
My own sister! Go to her now, and you 
will see. My friend, I am telling you to go 
to Leonora now, and you will find her cry- 
ing for her lost love.” 

“She left me cruelly, completely. I had 
done nothing. She left me, as a matter of 
fact, while I was asleep. She took herself 
from my yacht as though—look here, as 
though I were a plague! You call that car- 
ing, Miss Lamb? I'd rather be hated in hell 
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than cared for on earth after that fashion. 
But let us talk of something else. Ot you!’ 

“Oh, me! Just a tourist in Europe!” 

“Of your heart, then, in America! You 
left it there? Now confess!” 

“Dear, no! I wouldn't .have my heart 
jumped by man or god, not I!” 

“Bravo, bravo!” 

“So my heart’s with me here and now, I 
thank you.” 

“What, you feel it beating!” 

“Perhaps—a little.” 

“Oh!” 

“At being in Paris, Duke.” 

“I deserved the snub. Go on, please.” 

“My friend,” she said softly, “the history 
of my life is the history of my dreams. 
When I was a girl, I had—oh, such dreams!” 

“Girls, Miss Lamb dear, do! And when 
they grow up and marry, they use the sharp- 
est pieces of those broken dreams to beat 
their husbands with. Oh, I know! Every 
husband in the world is held responsible for 
the accidents that befall the dreams of his 
wife’s girlhood! Oh, I know! I've been, 
Miss Lamb dear, most utterly married.” 

“I’m growing afraid of you, Duke. You've 
a cruel wise tongue!” 

“Ava, I wouldn't have you think I’m 
abusing your sister to you. But she certainly 
was born to be a good man’s wife, and she’s 
certainly never let me forget why she has 
failed to live up to the promise of her birth.” 

“But my dreams weren’t at all of knights, 
cavaliers, heroes! You bet, no! My dreams 
were just of Paris, this lovely merciless 
Paris!” 

The music and the dance lay in the halls 
behind them; they were alone on the formal 
terrace high above the marvelous sweep of 
the Champs Elysées. Far down on the left, 
the fountains of the Place de la Concorde 
hung in the blue air like slim curved reeds 
of crystal. In the courtyard below them a 
cypress tree stood dark and still; the con- 
cierge’s wife talked in whispers to her lover. 
From the road, men looked up at the lighted 
windows with pale astonished faces. Far 
up on the right, served by long processions 
of lights from all the corners of the world, 
the Arc de Triomphe stood high against the 
pale spring night. Most massive of monu- 
ments, built high to the god of war upon 
the blood of a hundred battlefields, upon 
the bones of uncountable men and horses, 
upon the anguish of ravished countries—the 
miraculous art of men to worship their own 
misery has raised the monument to the vul- 
gar conqueror Napoleon to be as a dark 
proud jewel on the brow of the most beau- 
tiful of cities. And Ava cried: “Look, the 
stars are framed in the arch! Oh, look! 
And so the arch is like a gate into the king- 
dom of the stars!” 

And the Duke whispered: “Don’t talk of 
the stars, Ava Lamb! The stars make me 
think of all that is impossible.” 

And up and down the broad avenue be- 
tween the trees prowled the beasts of the 
cosmopolitan night, these with two great 
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ellow eyes, those with one small red eye 
losely searching the ground. And in the 
niddle distance the Seine shone like a black 
word, and the horrible gilt creatures that 
idorn the Bridge of Alexander III were 
aised by the pale mercy of the night to 
he dignity of fallen archangels driving 
hariots to the sky. And a yellow moon 
ifted an eyelash up from the beau quartier 
about the Place Victor Hugo, and Miss 
Lamb said: 

“There’s beauty, isn’t there, in the very 
1ame of Paris—even when it’s said in an 
American accent!” 

“But, sister-in-law, I love your accent!” 

“My, how you laugh at me! But—Paris, 
Paris! Oh, isn’t that a lovely name for a 
town built by men to have!” 


AS, over his coffee the next morning, the 
4 young Duke reflected on yesternight, he 
found himself enchanted by a gay memory 
Oh, to be enchanted again, to be thrilled, 
to be exalted—and all, honest to God, by 
companionship! What fun there was in life 
when women didn’t grow so damned fa- 
miliar! And to be with Ava Lamb, he re- 
flected gratefully, was to renew all the joy 
he’d once had of loving his wife, to renew 
t and to increase it, for wasn’t he now older 
and wiser, wasn’t he now wise enough really 
to appreciate enchantment? Why, oh why 
wasn’t his wife like this girl, why, since they 
were both alike in so much, hadn’t Leonora 
a little of Ava’s warm attention and quick 
understanding! And again the Duke, in sol- 
ace for self-pity, cast back to yesternight, 
how he had warmed to the beautiful stran- 
ger’s love of Paris and had told her the tale 
of how Paris had come to be called Paris, 
and the way of that was this: 

“In the old days, Ava, if I may call you 
Ava, when the world was small and the ani- 
mals enormous, they tell how a young con- 
queror came out of the dark lands, and 
with fire and sword he came into the smiling 
land of France. Of course it was not called 
France then, but you know what I mean 
Now, that was a great and noble prince, and 
it was his custom to rest himself after the 
tumult of battle with the worship of beauty, 
which is not at all the fashion among princes 
nowadays, as is evident by the number oi 
times they will visit the same revue or 
musical comedy, while they never go near 
good music, good painting, good literature 
or good drama. And so our prince, when he 
had killed as many natives of the conquered 
country as the honor of war demands, 
chained the rest with iron chains and put 
them to the building of a mighty city by the 
river Seine. And when at last the city was 
builded, it was far and away the fairest city 
in the world, as all who saw it instantly ad- 
mitted under torture, for the young prince 
hated argument. Thus all went well until 
they came to the christening of the city, when 
it transpired that no one had the faintest 
idea what name to call it. Here was a to- 
do! Nameless they could not leave so great 
a city, yet what name would embrace all 
these marvels of architecture, how could 
they call so fair a city by any such common- 
place kind of label as Rome,- Jerusalem or 
Wapping? Therefore the young prince fell 
weeping with mortification for that his city 
must remain nameless just because it was 
the fairest city in the world, when an ancient 
man rose up in the assembly and said: ‘This 
here is not the fairest city in the world. The 
magic city of Is in the land of Brittany has 
got it beat by a long chalk. I have spoken.’ 
He never had a chance to again, yet pres- 
ently it was proved that not the fairest city 
in the world could be fairer than Is in 
Brittany; and so the prince made the best 
of a bad job and called his city the Equal 
to Is, which is Par-Is, which is Paris. Shall 
we dance?” 

But she said: “No, no! One can always 
dance—there are so many men with whom 
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one can only dance, for what have they to 
talk about? Duke, I did love your legend 
of the christening of Paris! Did you make 
it up?” 

Now, these words had chanced to cast a 
gloom about the young Duke, and he had 
said: “But there is another legend, a more 
private legend. It tells, Ava Lamb, of the 
house of Mall, how the golden cock on the 
weathervane of St. James’ tower shall crow 
thrice at the birth of the greatest of the 
dukes of Mall. And although I say it who 
shouldn’t, this very miracle attended the 
birth of him who now stands beside you. 
And the legend further tells that when the 
golden cock on St. James’ tower crows thrice, 
the greatest of the dukes of Mall shall die. 
Ava, tonight I find myself in fear of my 
fate. That which is written shall come to 
pass, and no man may defy the passage of 
his destiny—but tonight, Ava, I am troubled 
and I am depressed with a foreboding that 
the second crowing of that beastly cock is 
not far distant from this sweet moment.” 

Sweetly she had tried to soothe his fore- 
boding, but it was heavy in him and he 
had not listened, sayirg: ‘i've never but 
once before beer vexed with this depression, 
and that was on the night of the day I fell 
in love with Leonora Lamb.” 

“Let us dance,” she had said shyly, but 
they had not danced very enjoyably, owing 
to the number of the students of hospitality 
who were generously supporting Mrs. Amp 
on so memorable an occasion. 

And thus it was on the first night between 
Miss Lamb and the young Duke of Mall. 
And on other nights it was also thus, though 
unkind observers said it was thus and thus, 
which was scandal and should be discredited 
as such. 


OW, the Duke had turned his yacht from 

Naples merely to amuse himself (that 
is to say, to annoy his wife), but is it not 
a fact, as a Conservative Member latels 
asked in reference to our treating with the 
Soviet republic, that it is dangerous to play 
with fire? And the Duke had not been gay 
of his new enchantment for long before all 
others palled on him, and he awoke one 
morning to recognize that he could not, try 
as he would, do without the one enchant- 
ment that was called Ava Lamb. Those 
American sisters, first the one and then the 
other, were fated, it appeared, to ravish his 
imagination to the exclusion of the whole 
race of womankind. And he had all the 
more leisure in which to contemplate his 
dilemma inasmuch as Miss Lamb, pleading 
the importunity of friends, would sometimes 
not see him for days at a time. 

In the meanwhile the Duchess, in London, 
was preparing to petition the courts to re- 
lease her from her unfortunate marriage; and 
after the usual correspondence had passed 
lawyers of both parties, and 
the usual evidence collected, the majesty of 
the law pronounced the usual decree and 
everyone said the usual things. 

Impatiently the Duke in Paris awaited 
the wire which would tell him that he was 
no longer the husband of Leonora Mall; 
and when it came, he delayed only long 
enough to instruct his valet to telephone his 
London florists to send the ex-Duchess a 
basket of flowers before. calling on Miss 
Lamb at her hotel. However, she was not 
at home. The Duke protested. Even so, 
she was not at home. The Duke felt re- 
buked for not having conformed to the de- 
cencies of divorce so far as to wait twenty- 
four hours, and in all humility he returned 
the next day. However, she was not at 
home. The Duke pleaded. Even so, she was 
not at home; for, her .maid said, she was 
resting before the ardors of the night journey 
to Cherbourg, whence she would embark 
for New York. The Duke scarcely waited 
to hear the astounding news. Miss Lamb 
was lying down. Calm and cold, she said: 
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“What does this mean, Duke? How dare 
you force yourself on me like this?” 

Fair, tall, intent, the Duke further dared 
her displeasure by raising her unwilling hand 
to his lips. Twilight filled the room. Out- 
side, the motors raced across the Place Ven- 


déme. The Duke said: 
“I have dared everything on this one 
throw. Ava, I love you.” 


Miss Lamb said to her maid, “Go,” and 
she went. 

The Duke smiled unsteadily. He said: 
“Well? Ava, what have you to say?” 


Where she lay on her couch, her face was 
like a white flower in the dusky light. But 
he could not see her eyes, because they were 
closed. The dress she wore was black, and 
the hand that lay outstretched on her black 
dress was as white as youth’s dreams, and 
he said: “I have a ring for that hand that 
has not its peer in the world.” 

He could not see her eyes, because they 
were closed; but still the twilight lacked 
courage to steal the red from her mouth, 
and the Duke saw that her lips were parted 
in a queer sad smile. 

“Why do you smile?” he 
said unsteadily: “I know why. You do not 
believe I love you; you do not believe I 
know how to love; you think me the shal 
low, vain braggart that I have shown to 
you in the guise of myself until this mo 
ment. But I love you, Ava, more than 
life, more than honor itself. I love you, 
Ava, with all the youthful love I had for 
your sister increased a thousand times by 
the knowledge I now have of myself: for 
it by loving that men come to know 
themselves, and it is by knowing themselves 
in all humility that men can love with the 
depths of their hearts. Ava, I do love you 
terribly! Wont you speak, wont you say 
one word—do you disdain my love so utterly 
as that? Yet I can’t blame you, for I’ve 
spent. my life in proving that my love is 
despicable. I have liked so many women, 
Ava, but loved not one except your sister 
and her I loved as a child might love a 
daisy until she sees a rose. But even a fool 
may come to know the depths of his folly, 


asked; and he 


1S 


and I who know so much of desire, dearly 
beloved, know that I have never loved 
until this moment. Still you wont speak ? 
Ava, I did not think you so ungenerous 
when in my vanity I first fell under your 
gentle enchantment. Dear, your silence is 
destroying all of me but my love. Wont 


you give me even so much as a queen will 
give a beggar, that had he been another 
man in another world he might have kissed 
her hand?” 

Now twilight had lit all the tapers of 
the night, and in the deep silence the maid 


whispered to his ear: “Your Grace, she is 
asleep.” 
HE DUKE told his chauffeur outside 


Miss Lamb’s hotel that he would not 
need him again that evening—he would 
walk. But he had not walked above a dozen 
yards across the Place Vendéme, regardless 
of his direction, regardless of the traffic, 
when the breathless voice of his valet de- 
tained him. Stormily the Duke swung 
about: yet was he always a man who, was 
he in never such a devilish temper, could 
not permit himself to show any but a polite 
face to his servants—which is perhaps the 
only mark of a gentleman that your cad 
cannot ape. 

“This telegram,” the valet panted, “came 
the minute after you had left this afternoon. 
I feared, Your Grace, it might be important, 
and took the liberty to follow you.” 

The Duke’s face paled as he read. The 
telegram was from the hall-porter of his 
club in St. James’ Street. The valet, an 
old servant, was concerned at his master’s 
pale looks; but he was even more concerned 
at the sudden smile that twisted them. 
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What will you 
be doing one year 
from to-day? 











Three hundred and sixty-five days from 
now—what? 


Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
—worried about the future—never 
quite able to make both ends meet— 
standing still while other men go ahead? 


One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success— 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next—delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that 
will never come again? 


Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. 


There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than that of a man who stays in 
the rut all his life, when with just a 
little effort he could bring large success 
within his grasp. 
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| be loved than to love. 


“I hope I did right, Your Grace.” 

“Quite right, Martin.” And the young 
Duke smiled a happy smile. “You have 
brought me this wire at just the right mo- 
ment. I can’t, Martin, thank you enough. 
Meanwhile, old friend, go back and pack. 
Everything ! We are for Mall tonight. 
Paris is no place for an Englishman to die 
in. For pity’s sake, Martin, don’t look so 
gaga—but go!” 

Miss Lamb’s maid did not attempt to 
conceal her surprise at the Duke’s quick 
reappearance at the door of the suite; but 
the young man’s face was so strangely set 
that she had not the heart to deny him sight 
of her mistress. 

“Tl be,” she sighed, “dismissed!” 

The Duke smiled, and maybe he never 
was so handsome nor so gay as at that mo- 
ment. 

The maid said: “My mistress still sleeps. 
It is when she is happy that she sleeps.” 

“Happy? Does it make a woman happy, 
then, to see a man destroyed by love?” 

“It is more comfortable, Your Grace, to 
But I know nothing 
of my mistress’ heart. I came to her service 
only the other day. Yes, she is asleep. And 
the room is dark.” 

The Duke said: “Good. 
lucky day.” 

“I leave you, Your Grace 
dismissed ?” 

“TI count you as my friend. I do not for- 
get my friends. Leave me now.” 


This is indeed my 


And if I am 


UT a few minutes before, he had leit that 
room in a storm of rage. Now a great 
peace was on him. He let the minutes pass 
by, standing there in the soft darkness, a man 
condemned to death. His life behind him 
lay like a soiled wilderness through which 


| smirked and pirouetted an unclean travesty 


| 


and the gates of death looked 
to him clean and beautiful. He did not wish 
his life had been otherwise; he regretted not 
a minute of waste, not one inconstancy, not 
one folly; he regretted not a strand that had 
gone to the making of the mad tapestry of 
his life, but was glad that all had been as 
it had been, so that he could now be as he 
was, a man who understood himself and 
could die with a heart cleaned of folly and 
sacred to love. 

To the windows of the quiet dark room 
rose the chatter of thé lounging traffic of 
the Place Vendéme. The Duke listened, and 


of himself; 


connitectural Draftsman | D€ Smiled. Brown eyes and scarlet lips, blue 


eyes and scarlet lips, black hair and golden 
hair and tawny hair, lazy smile and merry 
smile and greedy smile and bored smile, 
dresses of Chanel, Patou, Vionnet, Molyneux 
—round and round the Place Vendéme they 


| went, like automata on a bejeweled merry- 





go-round, and the Duke saw himself sitting 
in motorcars first beside one and then beside 
another, talking, talking, whispering, sighing, 
yawning. .... As the minutes passed, his 
sight began to distinguish the objects in the 
room. On a table was a bowl of roses. He 
made obeisance and kissed a rose, for kissing 
a rose in a dark room will clean a man’s 
lips. Then he knelt beside the still figure on 
the couch and he kissed her mouth. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You thief!” 

He said: “Your voice is so cold that ice 
would seem like fire beside it. But I don’t 
care.” And again he kissed her mouth. 
Then he said: “Your lips are burning. That 
is very odd. Your voice is very cold, but 
your lips are burning. Now, why is that ?” 

“For shame!” she whispered. “They are 
burning for shame that you are so little of 
a man.” 

He laughed, his lips by her ear. “Be- 
loved,” he laughed, “do you think I would 
die without kissing your lips? Honestly, 
beloved, could you expect it?” 

In the dimness he could just see the 


| white mask of her face; and because her 


eyes were like dark flowers in the darkness,‘ 
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he kissed first one and then the other. She 
was very still. 

“Die?” 

He would have laughed again, but he 
fancied that maybe too much laughter would 
not become his situation, would appear like 
bravado. But he would have liked to show 
her he was happy, and why he was happy. 
A vain man, he had realized he was con- 
temptible: therefore it was good to die. 
Loving as he had never loved before, he was 
unloved: therefore it was good to die. 


E told her how he had been warned that 

the cock on St. James’ tower had crowed 
thrice that dawn. And then he was amazed, 
for as he made to rise, he could not. He 
cried out his wonder. She said: “Be still!” 
He cried out his despair. She whispered: 
“Be still!” Her arm was light about his 
shoulder, and that was why his happiness 
had left him like a startled bird, and he 
sobbed: “Child, for pity’s sake! It’s too late 
now. Let me die in peace. To have died 
without your love was blessedly easy. A 
moment ago I was happy.” 

“Die! You! Love! You! Happy! You!” 
She mocked him and mocked him, and the 
cold irony of the English tongue tore aside 
the veil of the American accent, and when 
the Duke stared into her eyes, he’d have 
leaped up and run away for shame, but that 
her arm was still tight about his shoulder. 

“You, Leonora, you! And so you have 
revenged yourself!” 

She whispered: “Be still!” And as he 
made to tear himself away she said: “Yes, 
I wanted to be revenged. I wanted you to 
fall in love with me. I wanted you to look 
a fool.” 

“Then you must be very content, Leonora. 
Let me go now.” 

She cried: “Let you go? 
But are you mad!” 

“Oh, God,” he said pitifully, 
new mockery!” 

“You see,’ she sighed, 
fallen in love with you again. That rather 
takes the edge off my joke, doesn’t it? Oh, 
dear! Maximilian, I have waited to love 
you as I love you now, ever since I married 
you four years ago. But you would never 
let me. Be honest, sweet—would you ever 
let me love you? You were always the 
world’s spoiled darling, the brilliant and 
dashing and wealthy Duke of Mall—and I 
your American wife! Darling, what a lot of 
trouble you give those who love you! I have 
had to go through all the bother of divorc- 
ing you to make you love me, and now I 
suppose I must go through all the bother of 
marrying you again because you’ve made me 
love you—” 

“But—” he made to protest. 

“Oh, but to you, my Maximilian! There 
aren’t any but’s now between you and me, 
are there? I must say, though, that you've 
made love to me divinely these last few 
months, and the real Ava would have fallen 
in love with you, I’m sure, if she hadn't 
been in California all this while. I dyed my 
hair a little, Duke Maximilian, but my only 
real disguise was to listen to you while you 
talked about yourself. Darling, kiss me, else 
how shall I know that we are engaged to be 
married ?” 

He said desperately: “Leonora, what are 
you saying! You forget that I am to die!” 

“Not you!” she sighed. “Not you! You 
may be divorced for the time being, poor 
Maximilian, but you’re not nearly dead yet. 
I sent that wire myself this morning from 
Victoria Station—to mark the fact that the 
Duke of Mall is dead! Long live the Duke 
of Mall!” 

“Leonora, I can’t bear this happiness!” 

“You must learn to put up with it, sweet. 
And now, after all this talk of dukes and 
duchesses, it may seem to you a trivial thing 
to kiss a mere woman, but I assure you, Max, 
that it is quite usual in the circumstances.” 


Let you go! 
“what is this 


“T’ve gone and 
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For all the family 


~ all the year 


The Sedan 


*1275 


f.o. b. factory 


e 


No car so completely meets the requirements of the 
family as the all-season and all-purpose Sedan. QO] Its body 
is a combination of beauty and strength and comfort 
that reflects the highest traditions of Fisher craftsman- 
ship. QO, Five adults are comfortably seated on deep 
tufted cushions. The quickly adjusted windshield with 
its automatic cleaner—the floor type heater—and the 
easily operated windows, instantly adapt the Sedan to 
any condition of weather. GO| Built into its time-proved 
chassis is the powerful and economical L-Head engine, 
Delco electrical equipment, pressure-feed lubrication, 
Harrison radiator, and a dry disc clutch. QO This 
Oldsmobile Sedan commends itself to the family in 
search of a sensible all-round car at a sensible price. 





Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2-passenger 
Coupe $1045, Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, De Luxe Sedan $1375. The G.M.A.C. extended 
payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional, 





OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 


OLDSMOBILE-SIX | 
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THOUGHTFUL MAN 


S jo 


THE FASTIDIOUS WOMAN 


HERE is an unwritten law in 

ift-giving which countenances 
only the best. + + Johnston's 
bears the stamp of unobtrusive 
good taste. Socially correct, it is 
the gift acceptable, always. The 
thoughtful man knows this. - 
So when he gives, it’s Johnston's. 


CHOCOLATES 


You wall find a special agency 

for Johniton’s Chocolates in 

ome of the better class Stoves 
in your neighbourhood 








